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Editoriad AS WE SEE IT 


Continued moderate deterioration in the general state of 
business, and the apparently somewhat worsening out- 
look for the nearer future, are inevitably being related 
to the outcome of the national election last month. There 
had been a slow decline in the rate of business activity 
for a number of months prior to the voting, and no one 
could reasonably charge the prospect of a change in Ad- 
ministration at Washington with the recession in its en- 
tirety. However, in the state of mind already developed, 
eyes could hardly fail to turn speculatively upon the re- 
gime destined to take over after the turn of the year. 
This new aspect of the situation becomes the more 
pointed by reason of the fact that a number of difficult 
situations had meanwhile developed which would place 
any other new Administration on the spot as it were. 
This is particularly pertinent to the Eisenhower regime, 
which, however, now can for the most part only take 
such steps as seem needful to carry the situation over 
until after the first of the year. 

One of the factors much on the minds of business men 
at the present time is the situation in which the dollar 
has been placed and the limit it has set upon the most 
popular of the alleged anti-recession programs of modern 
government. That is the unbalancing of the budget—at 
one time called priming the pump and now referred to 
as compensatory spending—and deliberate and arbitrary 
cheapening of credit in the thcught that some one would 
thus be tempted to spend money that he does not have. 
This set of circumstances has evidently been giving the 
present Administration considerable concern, and some 
steps have been taken on paper at least to ameliorate 
our international position without doing what normally 
would be done to remedy the situation. 









































Uncertainty of Kennedy Views 
There is a good deal of uncertainty about what the 
attitude of the Kennedy Administration will be toward 
a number of the factors in this rather complex situation. 
The President-elect has chosen (Continued on page 26) 
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The Common Market’s Impact on 
Business in the United States 


By Harold H. Scaff,* Vice-President, Management 
Consulting Services, Ebasco Services International, 
New York City 


Mr. Scaff sounds the alarm about E.C.M.’s effectively in- 
creasing competitiveness and suggests measures for a 
prompt response to challenges and opportunities arising 
from this competition. Recommendations urge: (1) develop- 
ment of more American business on an int2rnational scale 
and less reliance on exports; (2) tight control on costs and 
price; (3) improved marketing research and management; 
(4) incentives for greater capital spending; and (5) ending 
wages rising faster than national output growth. 


In the past we, in American business, have worried 
primarily about competition within our own coun- 
try. But today, all over the European Common 
Market, brand new factories are springing up 
equipped with the latest auto- 
mated machinery and manned 
by workers whose basic wage 
is one-fifth to one-fourth of 
ours. Here in America this 
competition is beginning to 
hurt. 

While industrial plants 
abroad are becoming’ progres- 
sively more modern and effi- 
cient, ours are not keeping 
pace. In fact, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, they are getting 
older. The average age of in- 
dustrial equipment in use in 
this country in 1955 was eight 
and one-half years; in 1959 it 
was nine years. The shocking 
fact is that this nation’s stock of plant and equip- 
ment upon which its production depends has been 
progressively growing older for half a century. 

Comparative export prices tell the story of how 
much tougher this competition is getting. United 
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States export prices rose 22% from 1950 to 1959. 
Continental Europe export prices rose only half as 
much—11%—in the same period. 

_ The plain truth is that this new competition is on 
its way to beating us at our own game—mass pro- 
duction and mass marketing. We have built a 
whole way of life, the world’s highest standard of 
living, on constantly increasing productive effi- 
ciency. Let’s not kid ourselves: that way of life 
and that standard of living are threatened. 

In order that we may understand the true impact 
of the European Common Market on business in 
the United States, I should like to discuss and com- 
pare this Common Market to the United States so 
that we may see it in its proper perspective—and 
from this review be in a position to more fully 
understand the impact of the European Common 
Market on business in the United States. 


The European Common Market in Perspective 


Let’s take a closer look at the six nations which 
comprise the European Common Market and at the 
total Common Market itself. The six nations com- 
prising the Common Market are: Germany, France, 
Italy and the Benelux nations of Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg. 

Compared to the United States, the Common 
Market has almost the same population—165 mil- 
lion as compared to our 174 million. It has 45% as 
much purchasing power, and it covers one-seventh 
of our land area. The gross national product of the 
Common Market is $198 billion as compared to 
$441 billion in the United States. Its per capita 
gross national product is $1,205 as compared to 
$2,538 in the United States. 

To get a little closer perspective of this Common 
Market in terms of land area, it is interesting to 
note that West Germany is about the same size as 
New York and Pennsylvania combined; France is 
the same size as Colorado and Nevada combined; 
Italy is not quite as large as Florida and Georgia; 
the Netherlands are half (Continued on page 24) 
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ARTHUR C. MeCALL 


Vice-President, Alester G. Furman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


Liberty Life Insurance Co, 


Life insurance stocks have been 
and are regarded as conservative 
high quality investments with a 
built-in growth factor. Cash divi- 
dends on life 
insurance 
stocks  tradi- 
tionally afford 
a low yield, 
but one of the 
attractive fea- 
tures is that 
stockholders 
from time to 
time are paid 
stock divi- 
dends_ which 
are not tax- 
able to the in- 
dividual. 
Liberty Life 
Insurance 
Company of Greenville is a com- 
pany that fits into this category. 
Liberty Life was organized in 
1905 and has had 55 years of 
continuous sound growth. The top 
executives in Liberty Life are 
young men with an average age 
of just under 45. The President 
and Vice-President have held 
these top positions since 1943. 
The first public distribution of 
stock was made in 1940 at a price 
of $33 per share. Insurance in 
force in 1940 was $66,500,000 con- 
sisting of ordinary life, weekly 
premium, and group life. The 
growth since 1940 has been: 


Insurance Total 
in Force Assets 
(000’s Omitted ) 


Arthur C. McCall 


Capital 
Stock 








1940 $66,500 $7,469 $409 
1945__ 246,800 24,682 750 
1950_._.. 435,450 50,887 1,009 
1955__._. 747,583 84,172 2,000 
1959__._ 1,151,000 118,292 5,000 

The company operates in 13 


states and the District of Colum- 
bia with over 950 full time agents 
and managers vlus 450 employees 
working out of the home office. 
Of the 450 employees in the home 
office, 70 are engaged in field 
supervision and sales training. The 
company writes all forms of life 
insurance, including ordinary, 
group, weekly and monthly pre- 
mium ,and health insurance 
coverages. 


At the end of 1959, Liberty 
ranked among the first 70 com- 
panies in size in the U. S. It is 
the largest domestic company 
operating in South Carolina. In 
1959, there were approximately 
950,000 policy holders, which does 
not include group certificate or 
credit life policy holders. The net 
return earned on the invested as- 
sets in 1955 was 3.47% and in 
1959, 3.97%. The premium income 
has shown a substantial increase 
which is as follows: 


1950.... $12,049,563 
1955.... 17,185,381 
1959._.. 24,607,399 


Of the insurance in force in 
1960, 47% was ordinary life, 33% 
weekly premium and 20% group 
and group creditor life. 


During the early part of 1960, 
the stock sold at a high of 23 fol- 
lowing a stock split. The current 
market is approximately 16. The 
current dividend is five cents 
quarterly or 20 cents annually, 
which affords a yield of 1.3%. 
Over the years, the percentage of 
earnings paid out in cash divi- 
dends has ranged from 20 to 25%. 
The remainder of the earnings 
has been ploughed back which is 
a decided built-in growth factor. 
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The Security I Like Best... 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


The purchase of 100 shares in 1940 
at a total cost of $3,300, if re- 
tained all shares after stock divi- 
dends and splits, would today be 
represented by 6,250 shares with 
a market value of $100,000 with 
cash dividends paid in the amount 
of $6,970. Also, at the higa during 
the year of $23 a share, the 6,250 
shares would have had a market 
value of $143,750. 


The above explanation is the 
reason that Liberty Life Insurance 
Company is the security I like 
best. The stock is traded in the 
Over-the-Counter Market. 
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Philadelphia and Reading Corporation 


Any analyst, and presumably the 
investor as well, are concerned 
with three principal ingredients 
in their selection of investment 
media: man- 
agement, 
earnings, and 
future growth. 
These criteria 
prevail among 
all others in 
PRG. 
Philadelphia 
and Reading 
is properly 
described as 
“an invest- 
ment oriented 
management 
and holding 
company.” 
When present 
management achieved control in 
January of 1956, the company had 
reported a deficit of $1.14 a share 
for 1955. For fiscal 1959, earnings 
were $3.07 a share, accomplishing 
a complete turnaround. Philadel- 
phia and Reading has changed 
from an anthracite producer to a 
widely diversified operation. 
Present aggressive management 
insists on certain definite criteria 
in their search for acquisitions: 


(1)-A minimum return of 15% 
net per annum after taxes on an 
equity commitment. 

(2) Competent management of 
subsidiary operations to continue 
or new management developed. 


(3) A unique distribution set- 
up avoiding any middlemen. 


Union Underwear, purchased in 
September, 1955, for the five years 
prior to the acquisition, reported 
average net earnings of $1,300,000 
annually, on average sales of under 
$25 million. In 1959 Union’s sales 
volume was in excess of $39,000,- 
000. Union manufactures, under 
the “Fruit of the Loom” label, 
men’s and boys’ underwear, shirts, 
T-shirts, etc. 

Acme Boot Co.—Manufacturers 
of cowboy, Wellington, and ma- 
jorette boots was purchased in 
February, 1956. For four years 
prior to the acquisition, sales av- 
eraged $5,800,000, and net profits 
after taxes $310,000. After joining 
PRG, sales now are in excess of 
$14.5 million. 

In Avril, 1959, Blue Ridge Man- 
ufacturers and Imperial Shirt 
Company—manufacturers of sport, 
casual, and work clothes, with 
sales in excess of $60 million was 
purchased. 

DeLuxe Reading Corporation— 
Manufacturers of toys, dolls and 
plastic products—with sales in ex- 
cess of $12 million was purchased 
in February, 1960. 

In all of the above operations, 
we have time-tested, competi- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Liberty Life Insurance Co.— 
Arthur C. McCall, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alester G. Furman Co., 
Ine., Greenville, S. C. (Page 2) 


Philadelphia and Reading Corpo- 
ration — Louis Sapir, Partner, 
Cohen, Simonson & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 





tively-tested, former owner-man- 
agement at the helm. These non- 
coal operations have shown a 
sufficient growth pattern which is 
expected to continue into the fu- 
ture at a possible rate of 20% 
annually. From 1955 to 1960 these 
manufacturing subsidiaries were 
responsible in raising their con- 
tribution to Philadelphia and 
Reading’s consolidated earnings 
from $0.25 per share in 1955 to 
$2.80 per share in 1960. 


But there is more to come! ! ! 


In July of 1960, a majority 
(80%) interest was acquired in a 
company now known as Chatham 
Reading Chemical Corporation. 
Chatham Reading has two operat- 
ing subsidiaries: Wabash Chemi- 
cai Corperation which operates a 
large sulfuric acid plant at Joliet, 
Ill., and Houston Chemical Cor- 
poration at Beaumont, Texas. The 
Texas subsidiary will spend ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 on con- 
struction of plants for the pro- 
duction of anti-knock gasoline 
additives—(TEL and TML), and 
ethylene glycol—a primary in- 
gredient of permanent antifreeze. 
This operation is scheduled to be 
in operation late in 61. To assure 
markets. for ethylene glycol, the 
automotive chemical and anti- 
freeze marketing operations of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
was nurchased earlier this year. 
Again, we must stress manage- 
ment, for Chatham’s operating and 
administrative executives have 
had highly successful careers be- 
fore joining the PRG family. 

Vincent H. Shea who built a 
$25 million chemical operation 
before selling out. to Hooker 
Chemical, is Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Harold D. 
McGowan, one of the founders of 
Algonquin Chemical Company — 
which was sold to National Dis- 
tillers—is President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer. For Vice-Presi- 
dent we have Thomas Young, a 
former. partner in Singmaster and 
Breyer, chemical engineers. 
Young had 22 years of experience 
with du Pont prior to his associa- 
tion with Singmaster and Breyer. 
It is anticipated that the company 
will expand beyond TML and TEL 
production to produce its own 
ethyl chloride, ethylene dichlo- 
ride, and vinyl! chloride. 

Wall Street has been curious 
about. Philadelphia and Reading’s 
plans for 50 million tons of an- 
thracite silt, and 300 million tons 
of coal waste. 

This potential resource will 
ultimately be utilized, but the 
problem is extremely complicated. 
Tt should only be considered as a 
future “plus” factor in this situ- 
ation. 

As of the moment, management 
has made no definite decision as 
to the anthracite business which 
although profitless at this mo 
ment, continues to be an impor- 
tant source of cash through the 
recovery of prepaid stripping ex- 
penses, and depreciation and de- 
pletion reserves. It is expected 
that it will remain an important 
source of cash either as an op?r- 
ating subsidiary, or should it ulti- 
mately be sold. 

Exercising overall executive 
control of these various operations 
is Howard Newman, who received 
his corporate schooling with the 
Graham-Newman interests, and 
Roger Kelly, trouble-shooter, 


Continued on page 44 
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Implications for Savings 
Banks in Economie Outlook 


By Saul B. Klaman*, Director of Research, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, New York City 


The continuing post-war upward 
may average out to 4.3% in 1961, 


trend in savings bank earnings 
and though further downward ad- 


justment in mortgage rates can be expected well inte 1961, mort- 
gages will be the preferred investment next year. Moreover, a decline 
in mortgage yields will still compare favorably with corporates’ and, 
hence, will be competitively sought. in postulating this and other 
outlook items of interest to savings bankers, Mr. Klaman is aware 
that other long-term rates may stabilize or turn up. For he foresees 
a saucer-shaped business cycle pattern with GNP reaching $515-$525 
billion from a low of $500 billion, or slightly less, by the fourth 
quarter of 1961. No large cumulative distortions in, or signs of vig- 
orous upturn to, our mild recession are discerned. Sees housing no 


longer providing a cyclical thrust 


te the economy until mid-1960s, 


and expects net deposit gain in 1961 of upwards of $2 billion, but 


nothing significant in “ 


A unique aspect of economic fore- 
casts made a year ago was their 
virtual agreement that the course 
of business activity was headed 
strongly up- 
ward through 
1960. The only 
questions de- 
bated were 
how rapid the 
upsurge would 
be and how 
far into 1961 
it would ex- 
tend; the only 
fear expressed 
was whether 
growth could 
be maintained 
without re- 
newed _infla- 
tion. In large 
part this juegment was influenced 
by the expected aftermath of the 
steel strike and the needs of busi- 
ness to restock depleted inven- 
tories. As 1960 draws to a close, 
it is clear that neither the fore- 
cast, the questions, nor the fear 
were realistic. Our economy on 
balance, has moved forward very 
little this year and prices have 
been relatively stable. 


Today, once again, the economic 
outlook is characterized by the 
usual uncertainties, and forecasts 
by their usual disagreement. Dis- 
agreement on where business is 
headed, moreover, is nearly 
matched by disagreement on 
where it is now. We are told vari- 
ously that the economy is in a 
recession, a period of gentle read- 
justment, a pause in economic 
growth, or perhaps on a tempo- 
rary high level plateau. Nor does 
the uncertainty end here. For ob- 
servers differ on whether we have 
just entered upon one or another 
of these economic periods, have 
been in one for several months, or 
are just emerging from whatever 
we have been in. How one chooses 
to answer the questions of where 
we are, how long we have been 
there, and how we got there will 
influence one’s judgment on where 
we are going. 


Where Are We, for How Long, 
And How Come? 


As to where we are now, when 
semantic differences are stripped 
away, it seems apparent that busi- 
ness is in its fourth postwar re- 
cession. I use this characterization 
in the narrow sense of an econ- 
omy receding from _ previous 
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For many years we 
have specialized in 


Spencer 


net new money” gain. 


levels of activity, as measured by 
such broad aggregates as output 
of goods and services, production 
from factories and mines, manu- 
facturing employment, business 
sales, and business and consumer 
spending. Declines in these areas, 
to be sure, have been quite mod- 
est, though with an expanding 
labor force, have resulted in one 
of the highest unemployment 
rates in the postwar period. All 
of this spells “recession” to me 
and now that the political cam- 
paign has ended, perhaps this 
word can be brought back into 
use without precipitating wide- 
spread misunderstanding or sug- 
gesting imminent economic col- 
lapse. It is unfortunate that our 
economic language is not more 
precise so that a basic word has 
the same meaning to all. 


As to how long we have been 
in recession, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, perhaps 
the nation’s most careful observer 
of business cycles, has tentatively 
placed the beginning of the pres- 
ent decline in May of this year. 
If this timing is verified by busi- 
ness history it will mean that the 
preceding expansion was the 
shortest since the war—about 25 
months compared with a range of 
35 to 45 months in the three 
earlier business expansions. This 
highlights the fact that in a 
dynamic, free enterprise economy, 
it is risky to call the turn in busi- 
ness activity on the basis of past 
experience alone. 


While the duration of the last 
business rise differed markedly 
from preceding ones, it is signifi- 
cant that the present recession 
was triggered by the same force 
as each of the earlier postwar re- 
cessions—the shift in inventory 
policies of businessmen, This shift 
did not, of course, occur auton- 
omously but in response to 
changed expectations on the busi- 
ness outlook. Consumer optimism 
substantially deteriorated, un- 
usually high levels of consumer 
debt and repayment obligations 
discouraged further borrowing, 
outlays for consumer durables and 
housing turned down, retail sales 
lost their buoyancy, and corporate 
profits were disappointingly low 
in the face of the continuing cost 
squeeze. 


In this environment, business- 
men found they had overestimated 
their inventory needs, particularly 


Continued on page 22 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











THE TREASURY’S NEW LOOK 


The appointment of Republican 
C. (for Clarence) Douglas Dillon 
to the Kennedy Cabinet of course 
entails a variety of political impli- 
cations which are highly contro- 
versial. But there can be no doubt 
of its additional fillip to the call 
for a definitive Summit Statement 
by the Treasury-Secretary-desig- 
nate with his Chief-Elect. 


Outstandingly important in 
motivating such a statement dur- 
ing this interregnum period is the 
emergency facing us in the threat 
to the dollar. In view of Mr. Dil- 
lon’s recent role as the State 
Department’s chief economic of- 
ficer, this is not an area in which 
the new President will act as his 
own Secretary of the Treasury. 


Which position will Mr. Dillon 
take in the policies relevant to 
the balance of payments? These 
include the overall total to be 
devoted to foreign economic aid; 
and, specifically, the attachment 
of strings to our loans (i.e., the 
accompanying obligation of the 
borrower to spend the proceeds 
here, a_ long-standing routine 
practiced by the Export-Import 
Bank here, and extensively by the 
U.K.). 

In the case of such vital policies, 
the State Department under the 
economic aegis of Under Secretary 
Dillon, has been differing de- 
cisively with the ‘‘parsimonious” 
Treasury, his next stop. 


The impression of such State- 
Treasury schism was renewed, if 
exaggerated in the minds of press 
and public, by Mr. Dillon’s atti- 
tude while accompanying Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson on the 
post-Election “dollar-rescue” trip 
to Germany. 

To solve our payments deficit, 
will the New Administration 


select for priority, substantial re- 
duction in our overall economic 
largesse (in contradiction of the 
platform drawn up under the 
aegis of the new Under Secretary 
of State)? 

Alternatively, will attempts to 
rescue the dollar be concentrated 
on the lesser items of abolishing 
the G.I. housewives, cutting down 
our investments abroad, and con- 
trolling our tourists’ expenditures 
with reduction of their $500-duty 
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free privilege on purchases 
brought back, etc.? 


That Interest Rate Paradox 

What is going to be done about 
our short-term interest rate, 
whose current non-competitive 
low level has been a major cause 
of our payments prcblem and the 
gold outflow? “As the first step 
in speeding economic growth,” 
states the Democratic Platform, 
“a Democratic President will put 
an end to the present high inter- 
est, tight money policy.” And Mr. 
Kennedy while a Nominee, com- 
plained that “the rigid interest 
rates of the past seven years have 
slowed up the economic growth 
of the whole nation.” 


Does Mr. Kennedy still, and Mr. 
Dillon, believe that we can have 
it both ways, that is at home and 
abroad, by raising the short-term 
and lowering the long-term rate? 

What about general domestic 
fiscal policy including the infla- 
tionary threats? At the present 
“recession’s’”’ end, will Mr. Dillon 
and his Chief go along with Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Martin’s 
long-lived policy of inflation- 
curbing via “dear money” meas- 
ures? 

In view of the recent indict- 
ment of the Democratic “New 
Frontier” aims as dollar-disas- 
trous by the Republicans headed 
by the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and. the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and including Budget 
Director Stans’ specific calcula- 
tion of $80 billion as the cost of 
the Platform’s welfare measures; 
the public, here and abroad, will 
be wondering how far a Dillon- 
Martin anti-inflationary “Accord” 
will be willing and able to go. 
Some definite assurance about 
this, beyond the editorial sur- 
mises, is in order. 


Which Alternative? 


Clarified must be the impres- 
sion about the Dillon appointment 
that either the appointee or the 
President-elect has made an error 
outside the area of political strat- 
egy and the laudable ambition to 
serve one’s country in high of- 
fice. If Senator Kennedy has 
given Mr. Dillon conclusive as- 
surance that he has changed his 
mind about the spending programs 
envisaged in the Platform and his 
Campaign, he is surreptitiously 
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N. Y. Hanseatic Names Officers 


The Board of Directors of New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York City, has elected D. William O’Kolski as 


running out on his supporters. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Dillon 
did not get such reassurance, he 
should not have accepted the ap- 
pointment. 

In any event, let us pray that 
Mr. Dillon’s proven ability as a 
diplomat or/and the course of the 
pressures will enable him to stick 
it out! 

During the Hoover-Roosevelt 
transition period, despite the 
scantiness of the “leakage” tech- 
nique under which F.D.R. barely 
disclosed some of his intentions, 
enough of that incoming Presi- 
dent’s post-election switch to an 
inflationary New Deal was evi- 
denced to cause the withdrawal 
of Senator Glass from his in- 
formally designated Treasury 
spot. 


A Timely and Important Book 

The present appointment and 
the surrounding circumstances 
(including the Anderson-Dillon 
German trip) make important as 
well as timely the new full-dress 
account of previous transition pe- 
riods (Presidential Transitions, by 
Laurel L. Henry; 755 pp: The 
Brookings Institution, Washington; 
$7.50). 

Mr. Henry supplies a sorely- 
needed thorough account of the 
critical months preceding and fol- 
lowing the inaugurations of Wil- 
son, Harding, F. D. Roosevelt, and 
Eisenhower. He details the seem- 
ingly unsolvably awkward peri- 
ods (despite their now shortened 
terminal date to January 10 from 
early March), wherein the trans- 
fer of power and responsibility 
from an outgoing President to his 
successor and his Administration 
must be made. 

The volume (of 755 pages) con- 
stantly spills over from such rela- 
tively narrow bounds, to the his- 
tory of American politics long 
before and after Election Day. 
Thus doubling as a _ valuable 
source book and an intriguing 
“Only Yesterday” on our party 
politics, the volume will be per- 
manently interesting. 


Diffused Responsibility 

Particularly interesting now is 
the volume’s depiction of the 
jousting between an _ outgoing 
Executive with his Constitutional 
legal responsibility for governing; 
and the Elected Chief Executive’s 
effective political power — with 
the unavoidable formal statuses 
amplified realistically by fancy 
political maneuvering. 

Such diffusion of responsibility 
gets Mr. Henry’s thorough as well 
as timely treatment. In _ the 
Hoover -to-Roosevelt changeover 
it was notable in frustrating the 
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country’s attempts to present a 
normally effective position of the 
country in such pressing areas as 
the foreign debts and the bank- 
ing crisis. It appeared in both 
Mr. Hoover’s urgent pleas and 
F.D.R.’s refusals, with both gentle- 
men steadily “stalling”. States- 
manship was thus heavily “larded”’ 
with “gas-house” politicking. 

The incumbent Mr. Hoover re- 
ported that he was unable even 
to communicate with F.D.R. from 
February the sixth to February 
seventeenth, 1933. On that day 
Mr. Hoover, holding that the 
“state of the public mind,” was 
controlling, managed to get a long 
hand-written letter delivered, 
stating “I am convinced that a 
very early statement by you upon 
two or three policies of your Ad- 
ministration would serve greatly 
to restore confidence and cause a 
resumption of the march of re- 
covery.” 


The letter, as reported by Mr. 
Henry, was additionally resented 
and embarrassing because “‘Hoover 
was only asking Roosevelt to re- 
affirm promises he had made dur- 
ing the Campaign. Statements 
about budget balancing were on 
the record and could not be de- 
nied.” 

Would a definitive mid-interim 
statement by the incoming Execu- 
tive have been effective then; and 
will it help in our dollar crisis 
now? 

ok ae Bd 

Getting back to Mr. Dillon, 

ironically the book describes as 


controversial too, his entry into 
government service back in 1953. 


Trading in Foreign Securities? 
GERMAN - DUTCH - ENGLISH—you name it 


With direct cable connections to offices in— 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
PARIS 
ROME 


we feel particularly well-qualified to provide 
help and information when it comes to buying 
or selling foreign securities. 


For a direct call to our foreign securities 
trading desk, just dial—WHitehall 4-4732. 


Merrill Leach, Perce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


70 PINE STREET 


133 offices in U. S., 


His designation by Mr. Eisen- 
hower as Ambassador to France 
headed the new President’s com- 
plained-of proclivity to make ap- 
pointments without consulting the 
Senators from the designee’s state, 
and observing other traditional 
political clearance. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 
To Admit Three 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—G. H. Walker & 
Co., 503 Locust Street, members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Clifford P. McKinney, Jr., George 
H. Walker, III, and Frederick S. 
Wonham to partnership. Mr. Won- 
ham will make his headquarters 
in the firm’s New York office, 
45 Wall Street. 


Irving Weis to 
Admit Partner 


CHICAGO, Ill—On Jan. 1, Ray- 
mond Resnick will become a part- 
ner in the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Irving Weis & Co., 
making his headquarters in the 
Chicago office, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard. 


Carr-Rigdon Branch 


TAMPA, Fla.—Carr-Rigdon Com- 
pany Inc. has opened a branch of- 
fice at 1701 Twentieth Street un- 
der the management of Lowell 


Walker. 
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The Preferable Strategy 
Of Continuous Investing 


By Armand G. Erpf,* Partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
New York City, President, New York Capital Fund 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Wall Street partner describes his theory of continuous investing; 
questions the value of the stock market as an indicator of the 
business cycle; enumerates four problems confronting us; and pre- 
dicts fluctuating, tough prosperity lies ahead which precludes the 
notion that investing will be easy or casual. For purposes of de- 
veloping a broad portfolio base, Mr. Erpf develops six instead of 
the usual three broad categories of consumer goods, intermediate, 
and cyclical, permitting—and he provides examples of—evaluation 
in terms of undervalued, normally valued and highly valued groups 
of securities. 


There are two strategic approaches 
to the stock market: (1) the in 
and out method, which is an at- 
tempt to appraise the overall 
psychological 
and economic 
events, make 
a speculation 
and then get 
out; and (2) a 
business like 
any other 
business with 
resources con- 
tinuously at 
work irre- 
spective of 
the temporary 


state of the 
weather, at- 
tempting to Armand Erpf 
move invest- 


ments to those segments of the 
economy where the sum total of 
conditions, projections, and an- 
alyses indicates progress and 
making the total resources in- 
crease in value. 

I shall concern myself here 
briefly with the second strategic 
approach and leave the other as 
another subject on which writers, 
journalists, and romanticists love 
to expostulate and only gamb-ers 
really indulge in. 

To the industrious investor who 
wishes to seek out counsel and 
keep his funds occupied, there is 
a wide spectrum of securities in 
the equity portion of the portfolio, 
leaving aside that percentage 
which might be put in shelter as 
reserves for various purposes. We 
had occasion to revamp our se- 
curities classification from indus- 
try groupings in the three broat 
categories of consumer goods, in- 
termediate, and cyclical, into a 
more modern framework, which 
involved six categories, which I 
shall mention briefly: 

(1) Substitute for bonds. 

(2) Assets at great discount. 

(3) Conventional companies in 
the conventional industries. 

(4) Conventional companies in 
the foreign field. 

(5) Mass consumption com- 
panies including leisure’ time, 
higher standard of living stocks, 
and education. 

(6) Applied science companies. 

These six categories may be 
viewed in terms of values from a 
different basis, First, there are the 
securities which are undervalued, 
out of style, and having their 
problems, selling low in relation 


to assets. Second, there are the 
securities of the conventional 
companies which reflect more 


normal values and which have 
reasonably good growth prospects 
tied to the expected expansion 
in population and the economy as 
a whole. Finally, third, the highly 
valued securities of those com- 
panies which are in style and in 
great demand because they are 
stirring the imagination or be- 
cause they give great promise in 
new fields. 


Undervalued 


As examples of companies out 
of style and undervalued, there 
would be American Viscose and 
20th Century-Fox which are un- 
dergoing corporate revamping 
which give promise of apprecia- 
tion. There are the nonferrous 
metal companies which for ob- 





vious reasons are somewhat de- 
pressed although by and large 
they are earning adequately and 
can in the foreseeable future earn 
4 great deal more. Such companies 
include Anaconda, American 
Metal, American Smelting, Fal- 
conbridge, and others. Rio Algom 
would fall in this category. Then 
there is Canadian International 
Power which is cheap, but pays 
no dividend and is subject to the 
influence of Venezuelan political 
stability. 
Normally Valued 

In the steels, which in the 
United States operate at 50% of 
capacity, the speculation is that 
in 1962 this will be raised to 75% 
of capacity and in spite of the cost 
and price squeeze U. S. Steel 
should sell at par. In Canada, 
Australia, England, and Europe, 
among the steel companies are 
Stelco, Broken Hill, United Steel, 
John Summers, and Hoogovens. 


In the aluminums, recently 
glamorous and now a little tar- 
nished, there is Aluminium Ltd. 
and Kaiser Industries, which in a 
couple of years should resume 
their 8%-10% growth factor. In 
the foods there are Armour, Coca- 
Co'a. Minute Maid, Pepsi-Cola, 
and Campbell Soup. In transpor- 
tation there are United Airlines 
and Seaboard Railroad. There is 
Ford Motor, Freuhauf Trailer. In 
utilities, Southern Company and 
Calgary Power in Canada. In 
chemicals Farbenfabriken Bayer. 
In the financial field Transameri- 
ca and savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Highly Valued 


We might mention IBM, RCA, 
Philips Lamp, Texas Instrument, 
General Instrument, Brunswick, 
Crowell-Collier. 


This is merely to show that 
among the six categories of in- 
vestments an equity portfolio can 
well be put to work in interesting 
undervalued, normally’ valued, 
and highly valued groups of secu- 
rities which should give a good 
account of themselves under the 
normal vicissitudes of trade, busi-- 
ness, and politics. In relation to 
such strategy, whether business 
turns up a little earlier or a little 
later becomes less oppressive as 
the governing factor. 

So much for an inkling of a 
program and the theory of contin- 
uous investing as against hop and 
skip tactics. 


The Stock Market As a Lead 
Indicator 


There is also the widespread 
idea that the behavior of the stock 
market is a clue to the course of 
business and therefore its vaga- 
ries must be carefully studied. 
Every now and then a decline in 
the stock market does presage a 
falloff in business. The confusion 
of people in their judgments and 
in their emotions, however, does 
not strike me necessarily as a re- 
liable index of forecasting. Just 
recall that in the fall of 1946 the 
stock market had a precipitous 
drop and remained bumping along 
the bottom for several years. Was 
this a forecast of the huge surge 
of business from 1946 to 1957? 
Fourtimes to mid-1949 the Dow- 
Jones Averages hit 160 or there- 
abouts and four times the forecast 


was erroneous.. I should. think 
that the input and output models 
which our economists are utiliz- 
ing and experimenting with are a 
better rationale. 

Investors in common stocks al- 
ways have problems and some of 
the current crop of problems be- 
fore us may be briefly enumer- 
ated: 

(1) There is the new adminis- 
tration and the new government 
which will gradually unfold itself, 
and presumably the mandate calls 
for growth with balance. 

(2) There is the international 
payments deficit which in a way 
represents the P & L statement 
of the sum total of our domestic 
and foreign policies. There used 
to be an expression that gold is 
the politician’s policeman, when 
gold circulated freely domestical- 
ly. This policeman in modern 
dress is the international pay- 
ments problem, looming as the 
gold and dollar crisis. This is a 
serious problem which if not 
tackled in an imaginative manner 
can have its deflationary effect on 
world trade and the outcome of 
the cold war. It is a subject all 
by itself. 

(3) While the anti-trust policy 
of our country, applied in a legal- 
istic and technical manner rather 
ignorant of the economic conse- 
quences, is being pursued vigor- 
ously, companies and institutions 
abroad are receiving the aid and 
cooperation of their governments 
to strengthen their fiber and 
broaden their activities. 


(4) It is desirable not only for 
the United States to grow at a 
better rate but to devise some 
formula or concert of powers 
whereby the Western World as a 
whole can expand more consist- 
ently and vigorously than is cur- 
rently taking place. This involves 
the industrial nations of the West 
coming to terms with each other 


and reintroducing the. principle 
of imperialism as a modern en- 
lightened function. You will re- 
call that the essential function of 
imperialism, more or less aban- 
doned since 1914, was to provide 
management and capital in areas 
where both were lacking. 

It may be observed that in the 
representative examples of com- 
mon _ stock selections, national 
boundaries were ignored. Corpo- 
rations are going abroad to take 
advantage of the potential of the 
exploitation of their particular 
skills in other markets and to 
gain the benefits of lower costs. 
This internationalization of in- 
dustry and capital investment is 
increasing. Individual portfolios 
can participate in it either through 
domestic corporations with signi- 
ficant and expanding foreign in- 
terests or directly through port- 
folio commitments in foreign com- 
panies. 

In brief, we will have prosper- 
ity, but it will be a fluctuating, 
tough prosperity, with the short- 
ages of the postwar period no 
longer determining the profi 
spread. Instead, the high capaci- 
ties achieved, the recovery of the 
economies abroad with their 
greater discipline and the en- 
couraging cooperation from their 
governments will arm their im- 
proving technologies on a low 


wage base making for competitive 
thrusts here and throughout the 
world. This tough prosperity will 
be hard on many companies and 
managements and equity invest- 
ments will have to take these far 
ranging influences, as well as 
those at home, into consideration. 
There is no rule in the book that 
investing» should. be easy or 
casual. It can be lucky, but it 
must be studied and thoughtful 
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and it should be a continuous 
process. 





*From an address by Mr. Erpf before 
= Financial Outlook Forum, New York 
y. 


Nikko in N. Y. C. 
To Buy & Sell Secs. 


Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. has 
announced that its office at 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
which primarily engaged in re- 
search and background informa- 
tion services for U. S. institu- 
tional and individual investors, 
has now been enlarged into a 
branch office which will buy and 
sell Japanese securities. The move 
has been made possible by the 
approval by the Japanese Finance 
Ministry of a $100,000 allocation 
in U. S. currency. 

Naomichi Toyama, who has been 
manager of the New York office 
for the past two years, has been 
named managing director. 

The New York branch of Nikko 
Securities intends principally to 
sell Japanese securities to U. S. 
citizens. There has been a con- 
stantly increasing interest on the 
part of U. S. investors in Japan. 
Of particular interest to Japanese 
financial circles has been the 
number of pension funds and 
other institutional investors who 
have made sizable purchases of 
Japanese securities. 


Form Financial Park Assoc. 
Financial Park Associates has 
been formed with offices at 80 
Wall Street, New York City to 
engage in a securities business. 
Partners are Richard S. Merians, 
Bernard Goodman and Alexander 
A. Sommers. 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











The bond market generally ap- 


pears to be in a _ favorable 
technical position. The state and 
snunicipal bond market enjoys 


tais same circumstance. The cal- 
endar of scheduled underwritings, 
in all phases of the bond market, 
continues to be very light. This 
condition usually prevails during 
the holidays but as we peer into 
the first quarter of 1961, it ap- 
pears that prospective underwrit- 
ing may be of moderate propor- 
tions for several weeks. Although 
the bond market is quiet, the tone 
is good and while dealers are not 
bullish in their intent, they con- 
tinue to pursue the few available 
new issues eggressively. Investor 
reception has been generally good. 


Yield Index Unchanged 


Although the tone of the state 
and municipal bond market has 
been firm and in spots strong 
throughout the past week, the 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle’s yield Index for high grade 
20 year bonds remains unchanged 
at an average yield of 3.234%. 
Through the Fall the market has 
been stimulated, particularly by 
the aggressive bidding for new 
issues. Thus, secondary offerings 
have lagged behind the general 
level of new issue bidding. In the 
absence of important high grade, 
moderately sized, general obliga- 
tion issues during this week, there 
— been little to urge the market 

igher. 

Mirorouver. the moderate pricing 
of the $97, 615,000 New Housing 
Authority long term serial bond 
issues floated a week ago, and 
their successful placement with 
investors throughout the country, 
temporarily forestalled much ad- 
ditional buying by investors of 
relatively higher priced secondary 
market offerings. 


Quiet on All Fronts 


The market has been quieter 
than is usual since last reporting, 
not only because new issue ac- 
tivity has been light but also be- 
cause of a much lighter volume 
of tax exchange business and 
because of the tapering off in 
purchasing, particularly by insti- 
tutions, as annual programs are 
fulfilled. The marketing of the 
enormous Public Housing Au- 
thority flotation about terminated 
the heavy institutional interest in 
tax exempt offerings for the year. 

In former years tax exchange 
transactions, particularly in low 
coupon bonds purchased at higher 


levels of the market, persisted in 
volume to the year’s end. This 
year, largely because of the reali- 
zation of both fewer and smaller 
stock profits, tax swaps involving 
municipal bonds have been in but 
little evidence. A few weeks back, 
long-term low coupon bonds were 
gradually marked up in anticipa- 
tion of their demand for this pur- 
pose. As it became apparent that 
long-term stock profits were not 
being taken in the volume of 
former years, these’ discount 
bonds began to ease. At present 
the bids for this type of inventory 
are back where they were many 
weeks ago. 


Higher Short-Term Money 
Rate: Expected 


Although this week’s Treasury 
bill issues were auctioned at new 
low rates for this phase of the 
market, they have subsequently 
eased off some. Moreover, as we 
near the end of the year, it would 
appear that there will b2 the 
usual temporary squeeze in the 
money market. In this connection, 
it seems pertinent to note that 
the relatively short-term maturi- 
ties of recent new state and mu- 
nicipal issues have often been the 
slowest to move. It might be con- 
cluded that the banks and short- 


term investors generally antici- 
pate some move in the near 
future toward more generous 


short-term yields as an effort is 
made to stem the flow of funds 
to Europe. 

Preserving easy money in the 
face of the seasonal return of 
currency from circulation early in 
the new year would be no prob- 
lem for a while at least. However, 
keeping long - term rates easy 
enough, for political - economic 
reasons, and short-term rates gen- 
erous enough to forestall the out- 
ward international monetary flow, 
may likely be a problem to be 
soon resolved by the monetary 
authorities. 


Recent Financing 
On Thursday, Dec. 15, $3,047,000 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


California (State) 
Connecticut (State) 
New 
New York eee 
Pennsylvania (S 

Vermont (State) 


New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 314% 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati. 


December 21, 1960 Index 


Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd._- 


Huntington and Oyster Bay, New 
York (1961-1990) bonds were 
awarded to a syndicate headed by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank and 
including Spencer Trask & Co.. 
Blair & Co., Hayden, Stone & Co.. 
Dean Witter & Co. and others. 
The bonds were reoffered at 
prices to yield 1.50% to 3.75%. 
The issue has been more than 
two-thirds sold. 
On Monday, Dec. 19, $2,815,000 
Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
34%2% 1978-1980 3.65% 3.50% 
3%4% 1980-1982 3.25% 3.10% 
3% 1978-1980 3.25% 3.10% 
3% 1978-1979 3.15% 3.00% 
338% 1974-1975 3.00% 2.90% 
3%% 1978-1979 3.15% 3.00% 
1977-1980 3.30% 3.15% 
%4% 1978-1980 3.70% 3.55% 
3%% 1980 3.35% 3.20% 
3%% 1980 3.20% 3.05% 
3%% 1979 3.65% 3.50% 
3%% 1977 3.65% 3.50% 
3% 1980 3.0U % o.uu % 


3.234% 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


The Robinson- dai aabalah sae lc Pale 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


JAckson 1-0316 
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City of Grand Forks, N. D. (1963- 
1982) sewer improvement and 
revenue bonds were awarded to 
a syndicate headed by Phelps, 
Fenn & Co. and including B. J. 
Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., the First of Michigan 
Corporation and others. The bonds 
were priced to yield from 2.40% 
to 4.00% in 1979; the last three 
maturities with a 1/10% coupon 
were not reoffered. The balance 
at present is $2,200,000. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 20, $5,103,000 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk 
County, New York (1961-1990) 


school bonds were awarded to a 
syndicate headed by the Chemical 


Bank New York Trust Co., The 
Chase Manhattan Bank and in- 
cluded Spencer Trask & Co., Lee 


Higginson Corp., Bacon Stevenson 
& Co., the First of Michigan Corp. 
and others. The bonds were 
scaled to yield from 1.75% to 
3.90%. They met with good in- 
vestor interest, being half sold 
after a brief order period. 

Also on Tuesday, Dec. 20, 
$3,975,000 County of Kent, Mich. 
(Grand Rapids) Airport general 


obligation bonds came to market. 
This highly rated issue in two 
series: Series I (1963-1975) and 
Series II (1961-1975) was reof- 
fered at prices to yield from 1.50% 
to 3.10%. This underwriting was 
managed by the First of Michigan 
Corp. and John Nuveen & Co. 
and included C. J. Devine & Co., 


F. S. Smithers & Co., Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis and others. 
The balance at this writing is 
about $2,050,000. 

Another issue which 
Dec. 20, was $840,000 Orleans 
County, New York (1961-1983) 
bonds. This issue was reoffered by 
the Bankers Trust Co., Bache & 
Co. and Adams, McEntee & Co., 
Inc., jointly, at prices to yield 
from 1.60% to 3.25%. The balance 
at this writing is $795,000. 


sold on 


Oklahomas Going Weill 

One of this year’s few negoti- 
ated type issues came to market 
on Tuesday, Dec. 20. The Okla- 
homa Municipal Improvement 
Authority negotiated $62,500,000 
serial (1971-2000) water system 
revenue bonds with a group which 
included John Nuveen & Co., 
Allen & Co., B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co. and Leo Oppenheim & Co. 
This group and associates re- 
offered the bonds at prices to 
yield from 3.40% to 4.20% 

The proceeds of this issue will 
finance a 99-mile pipeline from 
the water supply near Atoka to 
Oklaltoma City along with a dam, 
reservoir, pumping stations and 
other associated projects. The 
bonds will be supported by water 
revenues. It is reported at this 
writing that a large portion of 
the bonds were sold for group 
net. and that the reoffering is a 
sellout. 

Annually, at this time of year, 
the City of Richmond, Va. sells 
a moderately sized issue of bonds. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 21, the city 
possessing one of the finest credit 
ratings, awarded $7,580,000 gen- 
eral obligation (1962-1981) bonds 
to a group managed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and Phelps, Fenn & 
Co. and including Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., Laidlaw & 
Co., Dominick & Dominick and 
others. The bonds were priced to 
yield from 1.50% to 3.00%. At this 
writing the remaining balance is 
about $5,000,000. 


Dollar Bonds Higher 


The dollar quoted municipal 
revenue and toll revenue issues 
have been doing better along with 
the general market. On Dec. 14, 
the Smith, Barney & Co. yield 
index stood at 3.82%. The week 
previous it stood at 3.87%. This 
would indicate an average market 
rise of about one point, during 
that period. Since Dec. 14, the 
market for these bonds has been 
little changed. 


ITaotive Ahead 
As we went to press last week 


the indicated new issue calendar 
was in the neighborhood of $225,- 
000,000. With the announcement 
of $76,500,000 New York City 
serial bonds for sale on Jan. 24, 
along with a few issues of lesser 
proportions, the calendar now 
totals approximately $300,000,000. 
This does not include a proposed 


gotiated 
market. 


issue of about $56,000,000 New 
York State bonds which will 
likely come to market late in of the 


January. With the offering of the 


type 


Oklahoma City Municipal 
thority bonds on Dec. 20, there 
appears to be no important ne- 
close 


issue 





. Thursday, December 22, 1960 


Au- 


to 


With the street float, as meas- 
ured by the Blue List, 
moderate proportions 
200 State and Municipal bonds) 
and little changed for the last few 


of only 


($374,867,- 


weeks, it is expected that the tone 
market will continue re- 
ceptive and firm. 








Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations we list the bond issues of 
$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 


Information, where available, includes name of borrower, 


amount of issue, 
will be opened. 


Dec. 22 (Thursday) 


University of Indiana_______----_~ 1,715,000 
Dec. 27 (Tuesday) 
Bristol, Conn. __-- oldie 2,105,000 
Dec. 28 (Wednesday) 
Hartford Co. Metro. Dist., Conn. 4,000,000 
New Mexico -_----- ee 
Dec. 29 (Thursday) 
Bath Local School District, Ohio___ 1,750,000 
Wayne County, Michigan_-__-_- 1,100,000 
Jan. 3 (Tuesday) 
Cerritos Junior College District, 
CRE, tl ok orig thoes Maan bee 2,300,000 
Jan. 5 (Thursday) 
Fulton County, Ga.__--_-.-----.. 14,525,000 
Hattiesburg Municipal Separate 
School District, Miss.__.__._-_-_~- 1,835,000 
Hidalgo County, Texas_- 1,000,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. ~_- oe 2,000,000 
Toledo City School District, ‘Ohio 6,000,000 


Jan. 9 (Monday) 


Meeins. Cio ....-.-.. ae ae 1,225,000 
Jan. 10 (Tuesday) 
Los Angeles Sch. Dist., Calif.____-_ 30,000,000 


Mobile Board of Water & Sewer 


Commission, Alabama______-__- m 3,000,000 
Morgan City, Louisiana_-_----_--- 2,100,000 
Mount Holly Township School 

A 1,100,000 
SI 1,400,000 
Washington County, Wis. acai hi 1,600,000 

Jan. 11 (Wednesday) 

Catitetie’ os sce eek 95,000,000 
ay 12 (Thursday) 

Jackson County, Mich..__...-----_- ; ,750,000 

La Crosses. Wisconsin. =... oe 1,150,000 

Livonia School District, Mich.___-_- 4,440,000 


Jan. 16 (Monday) 
Northern Illinois University, I1._- 7,500,000 
Seattle, Was-ington —- 7,500,000 


Jan. 17 (Tuesday) 


Alhambra City High Sch. Dist., 

Calif. -- Sell he 4,569,000 
Columbus City ‘Sch. Dist., Ohio__- 7,000,000 
Covina Valley Unified Sch. Dist., 

te eek eee 1,268,000 
Excelsior Union ‘High Sch. Dist., 

se ge ee atcnatdees 1,388,009 
New York ‘State _ dob hebciele _... 56,200,000 
ie. TI ii 6s wisn a eid tien 1,000,000 

Jan. 18 (Wednesday) 
Lincoln Parish School Districts., 

Louisiana ___-~-- id 1,840,000 
Madison Local Sch. ‘District, Ohio 1,700,000 
Pennsylvania State Public School 

Building Authority, Penn.__-~~- 23,000,000 
Van Wert City Sch. Dist., Ohio--_- 1,920,000 


Jan. 19 (Thursday) 
Santa Rosa County, 1,550,000 
Vista Irrigation District, Calif.___- 1,200,000 


Jan. 24 (Tuesdav) 


Alamance County, North Carolina 1,700,000 
I ie cc lnahaeie « 8,495,000 
ee) ee ee 76,500,000 


Jan. 25 (Wednesday) 
St. Louis, Ferguson-Florissant Sch. 


District No. R-2, Mo.._.._-.--- ; 2,000,000 
Jan. 31 (Tuesdav) 
ene” Nk Fe ee we Stet 8,090,0C0 


Feh. 7 (Tuesday) 
Aranahoe County Sch. Dist. No. 6, 
Colo. 


1,285,000 


Merch 8 (Wednesday) 
Los Argeles Dept. of Water and 


NOS MI nnn teckw bicsion ebpaentted 12,009,000 


1962-1999 


1962-1981 


1961-2000 
1962-1971 


1962-1981 
1963-1985 


1962-1981 


1962-1981 
1962-1990 
1963-1980 
1962-1984 


1962-1981 


1962-1986 


1962-1981 
1963-1971 
1962-1976 


1963-1987 


1961-1972 
1962-1971 
1962-1990 


1963-2000 
1963-1981 


1962-1981 
1962-1981 


1962-1986 
1962-1986 
1961-1978 


1963-1981 
1962-1981 


1962-1981 
1964-1981 


1962-1978 


1962-1991 


1963-1980 


1962-19€9 


maturity scale, and hour at which bids 


10:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


8:00p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


Noon 
2:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
Noon 


9:00 a.m. 
Noon 


9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m, 
8:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


ee 
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The Perennial Utilities 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


Some observations on the growth rates of utilities, thair sustained 
uptrend in earnings and the stocks of three intaresting companies. 


Ever since the early 1930’s when 
investors had brought home to 
them, quite forcibly, the differ- 
ences between operating utility 
companies and holding companies, 


operating companies have at- 
tracted a steadily expanding fol- 
lowing. Institutional investors 


have for years given representa- 
tive power and light companies a 
major place in their portfolios, 
and only a few substantial indi- 
vidual investors, leaning toward 
income, have portfolios devoid of 
choice utilities. In particular, dur- 
ing the past five years the per- 
formance of the electric utility 
industry has been remarkable. 
Profit margins have not been 
squeezed as in many other major 
industries; demand impelled by 
heavy new construction of homes, 
industrial, office, and commercia: 
buildings has been insistent and 
rising; and a myriad of newer 
home uses, especially in air con- 
ditioning and space heating, have 
pushed annual average household 
current consumption to a new 
high of 4,000 kwh. 


All utilities do not advance 
evenly, however. The growth rate 
is much higher in the Southeast, 
the Gulf South and the Southwest 
than in other sections, with occa- 
sional exceptions such as Long Is- 
land Lighting Co. serving New 
York City’s suburbia and exurbia. 
A standard growth rate in this in- 
dustry is a rise in net earnings, 
on a per share basis, of some- 
where around 5% annually. Some 
of the companies in the fastest 
growing population areas have, 
however, been averaging over 
12% compounded for several 
years. Companies in this bracket 
would include Florida Power and 
Light, Texas Utilities, Central and 
Southwest Utilities, and Arizona 
Public Service. Growth of this or- 
der depends not only on territorial 
development and superior man- 
agement, but on a favorable regu- 
latory climate as well. State pub- 
lic service commissions that are 
unliberal in the percentages 
permitted to be earned on fair 
property valuation, or slovenly, 
reluctant, or niggardly in their 
approval of rate increases, tend to 
damnen investor enthusiasm for 
equities in electric companies 
operating under their jurisdiction. 
As a matter of fact it has worked 
out that the commissions in the 
fastest growing states are most 
mindful of the need to accelerate 
additions to generating equipment 
and transmission lines, and they 
recognize that a rewarding rate 
structure is most likely to attract 
the new capital required for that 
purpose. 

Besides unsv™nratheti- 
latorv action. another inhibitor of 
enthusiasm for utility shares has 
been the existence, or threat, of 
competitive. public power systems. 
TVA has now gone about as far 
as it can go in encroaching on 
the territories of neighboring pri- 
vate power companies, thanks to 
fairly recent Federal legislation 
restricting its further geogranhic 
expansion. Elsewhere possible 
pub'ic power projects on the Co- 
lumbia River seem to pose the 
only major threat to the private 
power industry at the moment. 

About. price/earning; ratios, 
companies expanding at an aver- 
age rate sell teday at about 1° 
times net per share earnings, with 
the leading “growth” issues sell- 
ing on ratios roughly 50% higher. 
In between are a number of fine 
company equities, with somewhat 
above the average annual expan- 
sion rate, selling today at 20 times 
earnings. In no other industry 


does the price/earnings ratio seen 


reo. 


to be so accurately geared to 
growth rates. 


Niagara Mohawk Power 


Having made these somewhat 
typical observations on industry 
trends, it’s now time to converge 
upon a few specific issues. The 
first we plan to talk about is 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpora- 
tion common, This is kind of 2 
special situation. The company 
suffered a costly rock slide at its 
Schoellkopf Plant at Niagara Falls 
in June, 1956, which ruined over 
8% of the (then) total generating 
capacity. Since then, power has 
had to be purchased at much 
higher prices than company gen- 
erating costs, and huge capital 
outlays were required for exten- 
sive new installations — all of 
which inhibited earning power. 


All of that is now being cor- 
rected and, with the new 210,000 
kw steam generating plant at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., total installed 
generating capacity will be over 
3,400,000 kw, up 700,000 kw’s over 
1956. Not only that but the com- 
pany is now receiving 115,000 kw 
of firm power from the New York 
State Power Authority; and in 
1961 will draw upon a firm load 
of 445,000 kw from the Author- 
ity’s new hydroelectric plant on 
the Niagara River. Because of 
these substantial increases in 
power generated, and available 
under contract, Niagara Mohawk 
should require no new generating 
facilities for three, or possibly 
four, years. 

Further, since peak load de- 
mand for Niagara Mohawk is in 
the winter, and peak load for Con 
Edison is in the summer, the com- 
pany will, by mid-1962, be able to 
sell Con Edison 250,000 kw of firm 
load in its offseason. 

By virtue of the foregoing large 
scale improvements on the sup- 
ply side, and the reduced require- 
ments for financing, Niagara Mo- 
hawk common should in 1¥#60, tor 
the first time, top the net earn- 
ings of $2.22 per share reported 
in 1955. Our guess would be 
around $2.25 per share, ample 
coverage for the current $1.89 div- 
idend — (which, by the way, is 
50% tax free this year). 

Niagara Mohawk serves a broad 
area having a 3.400,000 popula- 
tion in Upstate New York with 
electricity and gas. Onerating 
revenues are derived 78% from 
electricity and 22% from gas. 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls are 
supplied with electricity only; 
Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, Al- 
bany and Troy with both electric- 
ity and gas. The territory is 
broadly industrialized and _ in- 
cludes a large agricultural area; 
and Buffalo has become a major 
port of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way route to the Great Lakes. 

There is much of merit about 
Niagara Mohawk common now 
selling at 38 to yield 4.77%. 


Orange and Rockland Utilities, Inc. 


Moving South from Niagara 
Mohawk to the outskirts of New 
York we come to suburban utility 
definitely classified as the 
“growth” variety. It serves a 320,- 
000 population in two counties in 
New York, two in New Jersey and 
one in Pennsylvania. Most of their 
area, being within commuting dis- 
tance of New York ‘City, has 
grown with phenomenal rapiditv. 
Business is divided about 70% in 
electricity and 30% in the sup- 
plying of natural gas. 

Net income has increased over 
100% in the past .5 years and the 
common has risen from a low of 


16% in 1957 to a high of 42% this 
year. Orange and Rockland Util- 
ities common is listed on the New 
York Steck Exchange and sells 


today at 37, paying a $1.10 divi- 
dend. Nobody would buy this 
stock on a current yield basis but 
there is much sense in considering 
it for capital gain. If the stock 
continues to increase net at the 
rate of 20% a year, it should con- 
tinue to attract buyers. Another 
way to enter this picture is via 
the 5% Preferred, selling at 117 
over-the-counter and convertible 
into 3 shares of common. This 
preferred shows a better yield 
than the common but it is subject 
to redemption at 105. For growth- 
minded utility buyers, Orange & 
Rockland looks quite as interest- 
ing as some of the sun-bathed 
utilities of Florida or Arizona. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
A company respected for sta- 
bility of earning power and af- 
fording an attractive yield at 41, 
paying $2.00, is Public Service 
Electric & Gas. (The dividend was 
just increased from $1.80 to $2.00). 
Recently revised rate schedules 
approved should add over $10 
million to revenue in 1961. 

Sales are derived 65% from 
electricity and 35% from gas in 
a territory running almost the en- 
tire length of New Jersey and in- 
cluding the cities of Newark. Jer- 
sey City, Paterson, Trenton, Eliza- 
beth and Camden. In the 1950 
decade population expanded by 
almost 25%. Operating revenues 
have risen from $250 million in 
1954. to about $390 million indi- 
cated for 1960. 

Substantial capital requirements 
have increased the outstanding 
common to 14,602,541 shares but 
even on this larger amount earn- 
ings per share for 12 months 
ended 9/30/60 were at an all-time 
high of $2.54. As a comfortable 
utility equity with rising income 
potential, Public Service Electric 
has much in its favor. 

While electric utility shares 
never display the wide price sav- 
ings characteristic of their cou- 
sins, the electronics, they do favor 
their holders with rewarding and 
rising cash dividends and more 
predictible price/earnings ratios. 
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KANSAS CITY SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Attendance at the Kansas City Security Traders Winter Party held 
December 8 at the Phillips Hotel reached an all-time record with 
175 present. Out-of-town guests attending were: 


Richard Blackwood Ranson & Co. Wichita, Kan. 
John Bohrer Chiles, Schutz Co. Omaha, Neb. 
Chuck Burmeister First Trust Co Lineoln, Neb. 

Gene Burns Fus2-Schmelzle & Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
John Engstrom Ranson & Co Wichita, Kan. 
Earl Essert Yates, Heitner & Woods St. Louis, Mo. 
Darrel Fowler Quinn & Co. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Robert Gibson Distributors Group Dallas, Texas 
Charles Goodwin Goldman, Sachs & Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Gerald Greenberg A. L. Greenberg & Co. Denver, Colo. 

Earl Hagensieker Reinholdt & Gardner St. Louis, Mo. 
Howard Hansen Atlantic Equities, Inc. Washington, D. C. 
Irwin Harris Scherck, Richter Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Wallace Herrick Lathrop, Herrick & Smith, 

Inc. Wichita, Kan. 
E. M. Hunt First Trust Co. Lincoln, Neb. 
Charles E. Kimball Wellington Distributors Dallas, Texas 
Duane Krug Milburn, Cochran & Co. Wichita, Kan. 
Nick Kurzka E. A. Kurzka & Co. Chicago, Il. 
Abe Martin Martin Investment Co. Lincoln, Neb. 
Fred McClelland Kidder, Peabody & Co. New York, N. Y. 


Allen Oliver 

Jack Ormsbee 
Charlie Scheuer 
Lewis Taylor 

Harry Valleau 

Ed White 

Charles S. Yedinack 


Sanders & Co. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen 
Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 
Milburn, Cochran & Co. 
Cartwright, Valleau & Co. 
White & Co. 

Bankers Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Chicago, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 


Among the out-of-town prize winners were: | 


John F. Reilly J. F. Reilly & Co. New York, N. Y. 

Robert H. Carlson, Jr. Carlson & Co., Inc. Birmingham, Ala. 

Robert Howard Howard, Weil, Labouisse, 
Friedrichs & Co. 

F. S. Yantis & Co. 


New Orleans, La. 
George McGhie Chicago, Il. 


The elected officers for 1961 are: 


PRESIDENT Thomas P. O'Sullivan III 
VICE-PRESIDENT Keith Lincoln 
SECRETARY Francis Bertrand 
TREASURER Myron Mesler: 


Harris, Upham & Co. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
H. O. Peet & Co 
George K. Baum & Co. 


We were very pleased with the large turnout and are making 
plans for a bigger and better party next year. 


SSS 








fell Street. Officers are Bernard 


KEW GARDENS. N. Y.—Prud Grisham, President, and Lydia 
. r =NS, N. Y.—Pruden- «,.:. ; ae 
tial Financial Planning Co., Inc., Grisham, Secretary - Treasurer. 


is engaging in a securities busi- Both were formerly with First 
ness from offices at 80-32 Gren- Investors Corp. 


Form Prudential Financial 


This is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as anoffer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of the securities herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


December 21, 1960 


25,000 Units 


United States Shell Homes, Inc. 


$2,500,000 8% Subordinated Debentures 


Due December 15, 1975 


100,000 Shares Common Stock } 


($1 Par Value) 


Warrants to Purchase 50,000 Shares of Common Stock 


The Debentures, Common Stock and Warrants are being offered only in Units, 
each consisting of (a) $100 principal amount of Debentures with an attached 
Warrant to purchase 2 shares of Common Stock, and (b) 4 shares of Common Stock. | . 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
dealers participating in this issue, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Price $130 per Unit 


—wet we www www 


HAYDEN, STONE & CoO. 
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DEALER- 


INVESTMENT 


BROKER 
LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Bank Stock Notes — Circular on 
leading New York City Banks— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Construction Industry— 
Report — Ross, Knowles & Co., 
Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Also avail- 
able are data on Canada Iron, and 
Jockey Club Ltd. 


Canadian Government and Munic- 
ipal Financial Statistics — Bro- 
chure—Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 
40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Coal Producers—Report with par- 
ticular reference to Consolidation 
Coal Company, Island Creek Coal 
Company and Peabody Coal Com- 
pany — Hornblower & Weeks, 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are data on Gen- 
eral Mills, and Ranco. 


Flight Into Space — Current 
“Science and Investment Survey” 
—Globus Inc., 660 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Four Speculations for a turn of the 
year rally—Shields & Co., 44 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a comparison of Defensive 
and Cyclical Growth Stocks. 


Japanese Market — Review—Ya- 
maichi Securities Co. of New 
York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Sekisui Chemical Ce., 
Ltd., and Dai Nippon Printing Co. 
Ltd. 


Japanese Stock Market — Survey 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also available are analyses of 
Yawata Iron & Steel; Fuji Iron & 
Steel; Hitachi Limited (elec- 
tronics); Kirin Breweries; Sumi- 
tomo Chemical; Toyo Rayon; 
Toanenryo Oil Company; Sekisui 
Chemical Co. (plastics); Yoke- 
anes Rubber Co.; and Showa Oil 
0. 

Microwaves in Communication— 
Survey—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a discussion on 
the next five years in the stock 
market. 


Movie Makers—Report—Bache & 
Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


1961—Time to Start Buying Stocks 
—Bulletin — Parrish & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
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TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N, Y. 


Publishing Industry — Review— 
Courts & Co., 11 Marietta Street, 
N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Recreation Stocks — Discussion— 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Specialized Growth Situations— 
Bulletin—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
15 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Stock Market in Canada—Review 
—Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Taxes on Securities Profi's—Re- 
view — The Kentucky Company, 
320 South Fifth Street, Louisville 
2, Ky. 

Television—Discussion in Decem- 
ber “Exchange” — The Exchange 
Magazine, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.—20c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Also available is a dis- 
cussion of Christmas Sales and 
retail merchandising companies, 
Measuring the Stock Market, and 
data on Pfaudler Permutit Inc., 
and Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 

* a a 


Alabama Gas Corporation—Bul- 
letin—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a bulletin on Joy 
Manufacturing Company, 


Ald, Inc.—Analysis—A. C. Allyn 
& Co., 122 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Also available are 
analyses of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Van Camp Sea Food 
Company. 


American International Aluminum 
Corporation — Study — Manly- 
Markell Associates, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


American Metal Climax—-Review 
—L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Anheu-er Busch Inc.—-Report—A. 
M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are reports on Canadian Brew- 
eries and Falstaff Brewing Corp. 


Arkansa; Louisiana Gas—Report 
—Penington, Colket & Co., 70 
Pine Street, New York 5. N. Y. 
Also available are data on Roches- 
ter Telephone, Sty.on Corp., and 
Washington Water Power. 


Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc.— 
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Analysis—A, G. Edwards & Sons, 
409 North Eighth Street, St. Louis 
1, Mo. 


Belle Isle Corporation—Analysis 
—Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 
Congress Street, Boston 3, Mass. 


Cessna Aircraft—Memorandum— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are memoranda on 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
Consolidation Coal, and Suburban 
Propane Gas. 


Cessna Aircraft Company—Report 
—Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
are reports on Granite City Steel 
Co., United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, Carrier Corp., and Poly- 
cast Corporation. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Analysis 
—Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., 15 Broad St., New York 
5, N. Y. Also available are an- 
alyses of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp., Consolidated Foods 
Corporation and Interstate Power 
Company. 

Cluett, Peabody & Company, In- 
corporated—Analysis—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
review of the Mutual Fund Man- 
agement Distributing Companies, 
available on subscription, includ- 
ing a manual on the management 
companies. 

Colorado Oil & Gas Corporation 
—Analysis—Scherck, Richter Co.., 
320 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 
2, Mo. 

Columbia Broadcasting System— 
Study—Goodbody & Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Cooper Bessemer Corporation— 
Analysis—F. S. Moseley & Co., 50 
Congress Street, Boston 2, Mass. 


Cummins Engine Co., Inc.—Sur- 
vey—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & 
Co., 55 Liberty Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available is a survey 
of Ralston Purina Co. and Ranco. 


Dilbert’s Leasing & Development 
Corp.—Analysis—L. J. Termo & 
Company, Inc., 79 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Duffy Mott Company—Analysis— 
Carreau & Company, 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6,N. Y. 


Duffy Mott Company—Bulletin— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Also available are bulletins 
on Southwest Forest Industries, 
Statham Instruments, TXL Oil 
Corporation, First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Allegheny Power Sys- 
tem, Philadelphia Reading Corp., 
Studebaker-Packard. 


Duffy-Mott Company, Inc. — An- 
alysis—Hill Richards & Co., 621 
South Spring Street, Los Angz2les 
14, Calif, 


E don Industries, Inc.—Analy:is— 
Stearns & Co., 72 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is the current issue of the Gut- 
man Letter discussion of the fu- 
ture of Aspirin Companies. 
Electronic Associates, Inc.—Report 
—Meade & Company, 27: William 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company— 
Study — Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on 
North American Aviation. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. — Report — H. 
Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
report on Hazeltine Corp. 


Fischbach and Moore, Inc. — An- 
alysis—First California Company, 
Incorporated, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Franicsco 20, Calif. 


Food Machinery and Chemical— 
Analysis—Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Gillette Company—Report—Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are data on Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation, Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., North- 
ern Illinois Gas Company, and 
Shu_ton, Inc. 


Glen Manufacturing Inc.—Report 
—Loewi & Co. Incorporated, 225 


East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2. 
Wis. Also available is a report on 
Suburban Gas. 

Greater Washington Industrial In- 
vestments Inc. — Report — New 
York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are reports on Con- 
tinental Capital Corporation and 
Telefonos de Mexico, S. A. 


Inland Credit—Report—J. R. Wil- 
liston & Beane, 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal—Report—Walsion & Co., inc., 
74 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a list of De- 
pressed Stocks. 


International Mining Corp. — Re- 
view — Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


International Telephone & Tele- 
graph — Review — Fahnestock & 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Also available is a review 
of Public Service Electric and 
Gas. 


Jim Waiter Corporation—Analy- 
sis — Cohen, Simonson & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is an analysis of 
Hoffman Electronics Corporation. 


Kingsport Press, Inc.—Analysis— 
McCarley & Co. Incorporated, 129 
East New Street, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Kubota Iron & Machinery Works 
Ltd.—Report — Daiwa Securities 
Co., Ltd., 149 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are re- 
ports on Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha. 
Ltd., Hokushin Electric Works, 
Ltd., Japan Steel & Tube Corpo- 
ration, Sumitomo Machinery Co., 
Ltd., Shiseido Co., Ltd., and Yo- 
kogawa Electric Works Co., Ltd. 


Lancer Industries, Inc.—Analysis 
—George, O’Neill & Co., Inc., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a review of 
United Discount Corporation, and 
data on Safticraft Corp., Missile 
Systems Corp., Sonar Radio Corp. 


Lane Bryant—Anaiysis—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, 1705 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Massey Ferguson Limited — An- 
alysis—Doherty Roadhouse & Co., 
335 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Mersick Industries, inc. — Review 
—Cooley & Company, 100 Pearl 
Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 


Micromatic Hone Corporation — 
Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organ- 
ization, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin 
on Frontier Refining Company. 


Pfaudler Permutit—Memorandum 
—George D. B. Bonbright & Co., 
Powers Building, Rochester 14, 
N. Y. 


Pioneer American Insurance Com- 
pany—Analysis—Carothers & Co.., 
Inc., Mercantile Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


Soecony Mobil Oil Company—Dis- 
cussion in current ‘“Investor’s 
Reader” — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. In 
the same issue are discussions of 
DuBois Chemicals Inc., Lear, Inc.. 
Sperry Rand Corp., Southwester~ 
Public Service Company, S. D. 
Warren Company, Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer. 


Spiegel Inc.—Report—Thomson & 








Dilkert’s Leasing & Deve’cpment Corp. 


Analysis available 


L. J. Termo & Company, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 


79 Madison Avenue Building 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: ORegon 9-8090 


McKinnon, 2 ‘Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

State of Michigan Detroit Ex- 
pressway Bonds — Bulletin — The 
Illinois Company, Inc., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Stokely Van Camp Inc.—Analysis 
—Hooker & Fay, Inc., 221 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

KVP Sutherland Paper Company 
—Report—Hardy & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

United Carr Fastener—Memoran- 
dum—Pershing & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. BeryHium Corporation—Re- 
port—M. J. Reiter Company, 54 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


So. Gas & Water 
Stock Offered 


Pursuant to a Dec. 19 offering 
circular, The Johnson, Lane, 
Space Corp., of 101 East Bay St., 
Savannah, Ga.,; publicly offered 
at $23 per share 12,500 shares of 
the no par common stock of 
Southern Gas & Water Co. 


Southern Gas & Water Co. is 
a holding company and owns all 
of the outstanding common stock 
of West Virginia Water Co., 
Southern Propane Co. and West 
Virginia Production Co., and 
67% of the outstanding common 
stock of 1.C.E.D., Inc. Its princi- 
pal office is located at 179 Sum- 
mers St., Charleston, W. Va. 

The business of the, company 
now consists solely of providing 
over-all executive supervision, 
financial advice and other serv- 
ices to its subsidiary corporations, 
through which all of its opera- 
tions are presently conducted. 

The earnings per share of com- 
mon stock of the company on a 
consolidated basis, after provision 
for preferred dividends, have 
been as follows (based upon pres- 
ent number of shares outstand- 
ing): 

Twelve months ended May 31, 
1959—$1.35. 

Twelve months ended May 31, 
1960—$1.69. 

Twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
1960—$1.74. 

The company has paid cash 
dividends on its common stock 
each year since 1946, and begin- 
ning in 1957 has paid a 4% stock 
dividend each year. Dividends paid 
in 1959 were 68 cents a share in 
cash and 4% in stock. paid quar- 
terly at the rate of 17 cents cash 
and 1% stock. Three quarterly 
dividends of 20 cents cash and 
1% stock have been paid in 1960. 
On Dec. 1. 1960, the Board of 
Directors of the company declared 
a quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
cash and 1% stock, payable Dec. 
28, 1960, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 9, 1960. 

The eompany has _ 1,000,000 
shares of authorized common 
stock, without par value, of which 
620,498 shares are outstanding 
(including 2,981 shares reserved 
for redemption of outstanding 


scrip certificates) at Sept. 30, 1960. 
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The Outlook for Chemicals 
In 1961 and Decade Ahead 


By Ernst S. Erickson, Jr.,* 


4ssociate Economist, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Chemical economist provides both a short- and a long-run outlook 
analysis of the industry and of its principal components. The short- 
term view assumes an annual average industrial production decline 
of 5% in 1961 which is expected to maintain chemical production 
at 1960’s level. The economy’s higher or lower performance will, of 


course, correspondingly affect this estimate. 


The long-term pre- 


diction anticipates a chemical growth rate of 5%, and a rate of 8% 
and more if research and marketing do as an effective job as they 
did in the past. Plastics are expected to continue as the pacemaker 


if breakthroughs are made 


I 
Introduction 


It is a pleasure to discuss the out- 
look for the chemical industry in 
1961 and in the decade ahead. The 
outlook could include comment on 
a wide variety 
of subjects, 
but I shall 
confine my 
Temarks 
principally to 
the physical 
volume of 
production. 
First of all, 
whatisthe 
chemical 
industry? If 
we define the 
industry as the 


total sales or ay 
production of Ernst Erickson, Jr. 
companies 

whose principal business is the 


manufacture of chemicals, we run 
into some obvious pitfalls. The 
company which I represent, for 
example, manufactures nonferrous 
metals as well as chemicals. Olin 
Mathieson Corporation is a pro- 
ducer of aluminum. The Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration, usually classified as a 
chemical manufacturer, had 
machinery sales in 1959 amounting 
to nearly 40% of its total volume. 


On the other hand, companies 
in other industries, as, for exam- 
ple, United States Steel, Phillips 
Petroleum, and Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) produce a 
substantial volume of chemicals. 
Standard Oil’s petrochemical sales 
were $256,000,000 in 1959. Conse- 
quently, total output of chemical 
companies does not necessarily 
represent total output of chemi- 
cals. Therefore, I shall discuss the 
production of chemicals and prod- 
ucts, irrespective of the industry 
in which they are produced. 


Chemicals may be classified in 
a number of different ways. I shall 
use the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production 
classification of chemicals and 
products because this end-use sys- 
tem lends itself readily to a dis- 
cussion of specific markets. The 
FRB Index broadly classifies 
chemicals into two main groups: 
industrial chemicals and chemical 
products. These two groups have 
approximately the same weight in 
the index. Industrial chemicals in- 
clude plastics, synthetic rubber, 
man-made fibers, and atomic 
energy manufacturing. In addition, 
certain chemicals which are of 
lesser importance or which have a 
wide range of end-uses are classi- 
fied into basic organic chemicals 
and basic inorganic chemicals. 


Chemical products, on the other 
hand, include more highly manu- 
factured end-products such as 
paint, fertilizer, soap and related 
products, drugs, and toiletries and 
cosmetics. In addition, a number 
of products with smaller sales 
volumes, such as glue, antifreeze, 
printing inks, and agricultural 
chemicals other than fertilizer, are 
grouped as miscellaneous chemi- 
cals. I shall comment briefly on 
the outlook for each of the im- 
portant chemical groups and then 
summarize these group forecasts 
into an industry-wide forecast by 
using the framework. of the Fed- 





into the construction field. 


eral Reserve Board Index of Pro- 
duction of Chemicals and Products. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index, 
which incorporates unit value- 
added weights, is particularly 
useful in aggregating chemical 
production. Because the industry 
is a major consumer of its own 
products, using unit value-added 
weights avoids double counting of 


production in summarizing the 
total index. 
The chemical industry also 


counts among its customers every 
other manufacturing industry, and 
to a lesser extent construction, 
services, mining, agriculture, and 
even Government. Consequently, 
the outlook for chemical produc- 
tion depends importantly upon the 
outlook for all other industries. 


Thus, it is necessary to outline 
briefly our own view of the busi- 
ness outlook because the outlook 
for the chemical industry must 
necessarily be based upon some 
assumptions concerning the level 
of industrial production, the area 
in which most chemicals are con- 
sumed. 

II 


The Outlook for Industrial 
Production in 1961 


It will be recalled that indus- 
trial production reached an all- 
time peak in January of this year. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production rose to 
111 on a 1957=—100 base following 
a very rapid resurgence after the 
steel strike. The index declined 
1% in February and remained in a 
very narrow range for five months 
thereafter. This stability resulted 
from a balancing of rising produc- 
tion of nondurable goods and 
utilities and declining production 
of durable goods. In August and 
September, however, the indus- 
trial production index declined by 
1% each month and reached a 
level of 107 in September, 342% 
below the January level. 


We believe that this is the be- 
ginning of the fourth postwar 
business adjustment. Production 
may decline further until about 
the second quarter of 1961, reach- 
ing a low point of approximately 
100. This adjustment represents 
weakness in consumer spending 
for durable goods and in business 
spending for new plant and equip- 
ment. Despite some reduction al- 
ready, inventories are still high 
in relation to the lower volume of 
sales expected early in 1961. This 
decline in sales will necessitate 
some further inventory liquida- 
tion, which will be reflected in a 
lower level of industrial produc- 
tion. 


We believe that production will 
begin to rise in the third quarter 
of 1961 and will accelerate in the 
fourth quarter. However, it will 
probably not reach the former 
peak of 111 by the end of 1961. 
The Industrial Production Index 
may average about 103 in 1961, 
about 5% lower than the likely 
1960 average of 108. 


Before summarizing the prob- 
able effect of lower industrial pro- 
duction in 1961 on the output of 
chemicals, I should like to make 
a few general observations con- 
cerning trends and cycles of in- 
dustrial production and chemical 
production. Chemical production 
has always enjoyed more rapid 


growth than total industrial pro- 
duction. Output of chemicals grew 
at a rate of 8% per year from 
1947 to 1959, compared with 4.2% 
per year for industrial production. 

Postwar growth rates among 
chemicals and chemical products 
vary from 2%% per year for 
paints up to 31% per year for 
atomic energy manufacturing. The 
cyclical sensitivity of chemical 
production, on the other hand, has 
been less than that of industrial 
production in the three postwar 
cycles. There is, however, a wide 
divergence in the cyclical sensi- 
tivity of production among chemi- 
cals and products. Synthetic rub- 
ber production has been highly 
sensitive to the business cycle, 
whereas fertilizer production has 
been relatively insensitive. As a 
result of a strong upward secular 
trend and only a moderate cycli- 
cal sensitivity, the monthly index 
of chemical production has de- 
clined less than that of industrial 
production during each of the 
three postwar recessions. Because 
postwar declines have lasted less 
than a year, chemical production 
on an annual average basis 
dropped only slightly in 1949, 
1954, and 1958. 

We expect that the declines in 
1961 in those segments of the in- 
dustry which are sensitive to the 


cycle will be offset by further 
gains in those segments which 
have a strong upward secular 


trend and which are relatively in- 
sensitive to the cycle. Despite the 
fact that industrial production is 
expected to drop 5% in 1961, on 
an annual average basis, produc- 
tion of chemicals will probably 
average at about the same level 
as in 1960. I should like now to 
review each of the important seg- 
ments of the chemical industry. 


Ii 


Segment Analysis of the Outlook 
for Chemicals 
A. Plastics 


Plastics are the second fastest 
growing segment of the chemical 
industry and are unique among 
chemicals in that their rate of 
growth has even accelerated in 
the last five years to 17% per 
year. Important products of this 
group include polyethylene, vi- 
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nyls, polystyrene, alkyds, and urea 
and melamine resins. These ma- 
terials are fabricated by molding, 
extrusion, and coating techniques 
into literally thousands of con- 
sumer and industrial end-uses, 
such as appliances, toys, house- 
wares, pipe, packaging, wall tile, 
floor tile, wire and cable, and 
paint. Thus, plastics markets are 
found in all industries and seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Plastics production enjoyed an 
extremely rapid resurgence after 
the 1958 recession, when it grew 
over 40% from 1958 to 1959. Out- 
put of plastics continued to rise 
through the first half of this year, 
but has since leveled off. It is 
likely that plastics production in 
the entire year 1960 will show a 
gain of about 4% over 1959. Plas- 
tics production will increase only 
about 3% in 1961 over 1960. 


B. Man-Made Fibers 


Man-made fiber production in 
the United States started around 
1911, when rayon was first intro- 
duced. The cellulosic fibers, that 
is, rayon and acetate, grew rap- 
idly until about 1950, when the 
polymeric fibers, such as nylon, 
acrylics, and polyesters, began 
their rapid expansion. 


The postwar growth rate of total 
man-made fiber production has 
been 7% per year. Cellulosic fi- 
bers have had a postwar growth 
rate of only 1%% per year, and 
in recent years have even de- 
clined. The newer polymeric fi- 
bers, because of their superior 
physical and aesthetic qualities, 
have had a growth rate of 25% 
per year during this same period. 
Growth has been stimulated fur- 
ther in recent years by the use of 
these newer fibers in all sorts of 
blends. 


Despite its strong secular growth 
trend, man-made fiber production 
is highly cyclical. Its cycle, of 
course, coincides with that of the 
textile cycle. In recent months, 
textile production and man-made 
fibers output have been declin- 
ing. Nevertheless, man-made fiber 
production in 1960 will probably 
show a gain of about 4% over 
1959. Production of man-made 
fibers will probably decline about 
3% in 1961, but output should be 
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rising in the latter half of the year, 
as textile production recovers. 


C. Synthetic Rubber 


The synthetic rubber segment 
of the chemical industry was born 
of necessity early in World War II. 
Since the war, synthetic rubber 
has become more important than 
the natural product in total United 
States rubber consumption. It now 
has about 65% of the total mar- 
ket, which it has captured by vir- 
tue of outstanding performance 
and lower and more stable prices. 

The principal market for syn- 
thetic rubber is in auto, bus, and 
truck tire manufacturing, which 
accounts for about 65% of the 
total. The remainder is consumed 
principally in mechanical goods, 
latex foam, footwear, and wire 
and cable. Synthetic rubber pro- 
duction has grown at a rate of 9% 
per year in the postwar period. 
Superimposed on this strong trend 
is a highly cyclical pattern which 
coincides with the pattern in total 
production. Synthetic rubber pro- 
duction in 1960, like total indus- 
trial production, reached an all- 
time high. However, it has already 
begun to decline. Production in 
1960 will be about 9% over 1959. 
Synthetic rubber output is likely 
to decline about 4% in 1961, prin- 
cipally because of expected de- 
clines in production of automo- 
biles and machinery. 


D. Soap and Related Products 


Soap and related products in- 
clude primarily soap and synthetic 
detergents, but also waxes, pol- 
ishes, and industrial surface-active 
agents. The consumer market ac- 
counts for about 85% to 90% of 
the total market for soap and de- 
tergents and industrial applica- 
tions, particularly in the textile 
industry, for the remainder. Even 
though the postwar growth rate 
of soap and detergents has been a 
moderate 44%.% per year, signifi- 
eant changes have occurred with- 
in the industry. Synthetic deter- 
gents, which had less than 1% of 
the total market in 1940, grew 
rapidly after the war and now ac- 
count for about 75% of the mar- 
ket. Synthetic detergent produc- 
tion has risen from 30 million 


Continued on page 20 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


December 20, 1960 


Speedry Chemical Products, Inc. 


6% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due 1975 


To bear interest from December 1, 1960 


Convertible into Class A Common Stock of the Company until November 1, 1975. 
(Subject to adjustment under certain conditions.) 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the 
underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in such Slate. 


JANNEY, DULLES & BATTLES, INC. 
ARTHURS, LESTRANGE & CO. 


S. DD. FULLER & CO. 


FULTON, REID & CO., INC. 
GEORGE D.B. BONBRIGHT & CO. 


HOWARD, WEIL, LABOUISSE, FRIEDRICHS 


PENINGTON, COLKET & CO. 


AND COMPANY 


WESTHEIMER AND COMPANY 


THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY, INC. 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 
C. F. CASSELL & CO., INC. 





BUTCHER & SHERRERD 
PETERS, WRITER & CHRISTENSEN, INC. 
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Retail Trade 

Food Price Inder 

Auto Production 
Business Failures 
Commodity Price Indez 











The following summary of general 
business and financial conditions 
will appear in the December issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Industrial production and total 
employment declined in Novem- 
ber while personal income and 
retail sales were maintained and 
the value of new construction ac- 
tivity edged up. Commercial bank 
credit changed little and the sea- 
sonally adjusted money supply 
declined. 


Industrial Production 


Industrial production in Novem- 
ber was 105% of the 1957 aver- 
age, compared with 107 in October 
and an average of 110 for the first 
seven months of the year. Output 
of consumer goods and materials 
declined in November while pro- 
duction of business equipment re- 
mained at the advanced level 
prevailing since mid-1959. 

Auto assemblies were curtailed 
in November and current sched- 
ules indicate some further decline 
in December. Output of apparel, 
appliances and television sets was 
also reduced in November, while 
production of other home goods 
and consumer staples was main- 
tained. Commercial equipment 
rose slightly further to a new high 
and electrical and other industrial 
equipment recovered from the 
strike-curtailed level of October. 
Farm machinery was about un- 
changed at the sharply reduced 
mid-year rate. 

Iron and steel production de- 
clined in November to 71% of the 
1957 average and there were fur- 
ther decreases in output of other 
metal and construction materials. 
Production of textiles and some 
other non-durable materials also 
continued to decline. In early 
December, steel mill operations 
were reduced about seasonally. 


Construction 


The value of new construction 
activity, which had declined in 
October, edged up in November 
to about the Juiy-September rate. 
Private construction outlays re- 
mained at the reduced October 
rate, but public expenditures, 
mainly for highways, increased. 


Employment 

Seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment in non-farm establishments 
declined further in November. 
Employment was reduced in most 
durable goods and some non-du- 
rable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. There also were decreases 
in mining, transportation and 
trade while gains were reported 
in service activities and state and 
local government. The average 
factory workweek declined again, 
following a rise in October, but 
average weekly earnings changed 
little as hourly earnings rose 
slightly further. Unemployment 
increased 450,000 in November to 
4.0 million. The rise was of about 
seasonal proportions, however, 
and the seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment, at 6.3% of the 
civilian labor force, changed little 
from October. 


Distribution 


Sales at retail stores in Novem- 
ber remained at the advanced 
October rate and were 4% above 
a year earlier. Sales at non-du- 
rable goods outlets rose slightly 
further, despite a 4% decrease at 
department stores, while dollar 
volume at durable goods stores 
declined somewhat. Seasonally 
adjusted unit sales of autos, in- 
cluding a number of 1960 model 
cars at reduced prices, equaled 
the high rate in October. New 


car stocks rose further and were 
high for this time of year. 


Commodity Prices 


The wholesale commo-ity price 
index continued to show little 
change in November and early 
December. Average prices of in- 
dustrial commodities edged down, 
partly because of decreases in 
such basic materials as textiles, 
rubber, lead and zinc. Prices of 
farm products and foods have not 
shown the usual seasonal decline 
this autumn and currently are 5% 
higher than a year ago, mainly 
because of reduced supplies of 
hogs, eggs and some fruits ani 
vegetables. 


Bank Credit and Reserves 


Total commercial bank credit 
changed little in November, fol- 
lowing a rise of $2.5 billion in 
October. Total loans increasei 
somewhat, but bank holdings of 
U. S. Government securities de- 
clined slightly following substan- 
tial purchases at the time of the 
Treasury’s financing operations in 
October. The seasonally adjusted 
money supply, on a daily average 
basis, declined $400 million in 
November. Seasonally adjusted 
turnover of demand deposits in- 
creased. 


Member bank borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve averaged 
about $85 million and excess re- 
serves $805 million over the four 
weeks ending Dec. 14. Borrowings 
were lower and excess reserves 
were considerably higher than in 
the previous four weeks. About 
$1.3 billion of reserves were mad: 
available to banks in late Novem- 
ber and early December through 
changes in reserve requirements 
and in regulations on vault cash 
allowable as reserves. Reserves 
were absorbed principally through 
currency outflow and a reduction 
in Federal Reserve System hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties. 

Security Markets 

Yields on Treasury securities 
declined on balance between mid- 
November and mid-December, 
with the rate on 9l-day Treasury 
bills falling to around 244% from 
242% in mid-November. Yields 
on state and local 
bonds changed little, and those 
on corporate bonds _ increased 
somewhat. Common stock prices 
in mid-December were somewhat 
higher than a month earlier. 


Bank Clearings for Week Ended 
Dec. 17 are 7.0% Lower Than 
Corresponding 1959 Week 


Bank clearings last week 
showed a decrease compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by The Chronicle, based 
upon telegraphic advices from the 
chief cities of the country, indi- 
cate that for the week ended Sat- 
urday, Dec. 17, clearings for all 
cities of the United States for 
which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings were 7.0% below 
those of the corresponding week 
last year. Our preliminary totals 
stand at $28,272,976,572 against 
$30,419,728,000 for the same week 
in 1959. Our comparative sum- 
mary for the leading money cen- 


ters for Dec. 17 follows: 
Week End ——(000s omitted 

Dec. 17-—— 1960 1959 
New York $16,048,475 $16,769,877 — 4.3 
Chicago 1,361,641 1,453,023 — 6.3 
Philadelphia 1,019,000 1,204,000 15.4 
Boston 609,084 864,034 —29.5 


Steelmakers Believed Past Low 
Point on Order Entry 
Steelmakers are pretty well 
convinced they’ve passed the low 
point in steel ordering, the metal- 
working magazine “Steel” said. 
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Christmas 


100 Years Ago and Coday 


Women wore hoop skirts, frilled cotton drawers, did cleaning, 
washing, ironing, raised big families, went to church Sundays, were too 


busy to be sick. 


Men wore whiskers, chopped wood, bathed once a week, drank 10 cent 
whiskey. 5 cent beer, worked 12 hours a day and lived to ripe cld age. 


Stores burned coal, oil lamps, carried everything from a needle to a 
plow, trusted everybody, never took inventory, placed orders for goods a 
year in advance and always made money. 


And now women wear an ounce of underwear, smoke, paint, powder, 
drink cocktails, have pet dogs and go in for politics. 


Men have high blood pressure, little hair, kathe twice a day. are 
misunderstocd at home, play the stock market, drink poison, work five 
hours a day, and die young. 


Stores have electric lights, cash registers, elevators, but never what 
the customer wants, trust nobody, take inventory daily, never buy in 
advance, have overhead, markup, markdowns, stock control, dcllar day, 
founder’s day, rummage sales, economy days, and never make any money. 


(Author Unknown) 


Ouv best wishes to you for a Christmas 
that will finally unite the world iniGod, 
in Ghvist and in peace of brotherly love 


government &- 


From the Chicago area come 
reports of better demand for flat 
rolled products with the emphasis 
on cold rolled sheets. Automakers, 
appliance manufacturers and farm 
machinery builders say they'll 
want more steel in January. 

From the East come clear in- 
dications of greater consumer in- 
terest in heavy products, plates 
and structurals. There’s more de- 
mand from construction (despite 
last week’s blizzard), railroad 
equipment builders, oil and gas 
industries, ordnance and _ ship- 
building. 

Moderate gains in steel produc- 
tion are exvected during the first 
quarter, the magazine said. But 
barring changes in inventory pol- 
icy, most market analysts are 
convinced that production will 
remain on a low plateau until 
consumption picks up seasonally. 


Because of the increased order- 
ing, January is bound to be a 
better month than December, but 
orders look good only because 
they’re being compared with De- 
cember’s abnormally low figures. 
At best, next month’s production 
and shipments will snap back to 
November levels. Progress will be 
slow through February. 


Steelmaking operations 
reach the 60% 


may 
mark toward the 
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end of March, but the first quar- 
ter average probably won’t be in 
excess of 57%. 

It’s hard to see pronounced im- 
provement until April because: 
(1) The winter months are always 
slow for containers, rails and con- 
struction. (2) Automakers, the 
largest consumers, are giving the 
market maximum support now. 


Steelmaking operations § are 
probably headed for a 1960 low 
during the Christmas week, 
“Steel” said. Last week’s ingot 
rate was 48.7% of capacity com- 
pared with 49% the previous 
week. Output: 1,387,000 ingot 
tons. 

The iron and steel scrap market 
is in its traditional year-end 
slump, but reports from scrap cen- 
ters reflect a growing optimism, 
“Steel” reported. The past year 
has been one of weak demand. 
Prices declined steadily. 


In Pittsburgh, observers think 
prices will move up gradually 
after the turn of the year. 

Cleveland scrapmen believe 
that extensive closing down of 
blast furnaces is likely to increase 


steelmakers’ dependence on scrap 
in 1961. 


' The market is thought to be 
bumping bottom in St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 
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Dealers in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles anticipate 
considerable export activity early 
next year with heavy shipments 
to Japan. 

Last week, “Steel’s”’ price com- 
posite on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade of scran stayed at $28.67 a 
gross ton, the same as the pre- 
vious week. 


Steel Output to Decline 
Sharply 


Spending for new plants and 
equipment by metalworking com- 
panies will continue at reduced 
levels throughout the first half 
of 1961, the Iron Age says. 

This forecast is based on a sur- 
vey of new capital appropriations 
during the third quarter by 39 
industries within metalworking. 
The survey is conducted for The 
Iron Age by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

On the whole, metalworking 
companies appropriated 35% less 
for future capital spending than 
they did in the third quarter 1959. 

Of the six major metalworking 
groups, all but one cut third 
quarter spending plans below 
year-earlier levels. 

Primary metals were down 39%, 
fabricated metals down 28%, 


Continued on page 26 
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Japan Spurs Drive for 
U.S. Private Investment 


By D. J. Berrell 


Author says Premier Ikeda's plan to double national income entails 


large infusion of American capital. 


Describes types of Japanese 


securities available and calls attention to advantages and obstacles 

to American investment. Holds proposed ADR system, along with 

likely removal of current restrictions on capital repatriation, will 

markedly expand the already considerable interest of American 
investors in Japanese securities. 


On Dec. 20, 1960, the Kawasaki 
Steel Corp., sold $4,000,000 of 
742% ten-year notes to certain 
U. S. institutional investors 
through First Boston Corp., New 
York City, and received the 
equivalent of a $6,000,000 loan 
through the World Bank. These 
funds will be used to finance part 
of the cost of installing a plate 
mill and auxiliary facilities at 
Kawasaki's plant in Ciba near 
Tokyo. 

Also on Dec. 20, the Sumitomo 
Metal Industries Ltd., sold pri- 
vately in the United States, $5,- 
800,000 of 7%% 14-year notes 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City, and received a 
loan equal to $7,000,000 through 
the World Bank. Sumitomo will 
use the proceeds to finance part 
of a hot strip and plate mill and 
other facilities at its Wakayama 
plant in central Honshu. 

Previously the Mitsubishi 
Chemical Co., announced that it 
was negotiating for the private 
sale via Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
of between $10,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000 of “combination formula” 
bonds permitting the purchase of 
the company’s stock at 90% of the 
market price. In addition, the 
Japan Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., a government-owned com- 
pany, stated that it plans a $20,- 
000,000 bond issue early in 1961 
through a syndicate headed 
jointly by Dillon, Read & Co., 
First Boston Corp., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


These sales represent an ac- 
celerated drive by the Japanese 
to increase U. S. capital invest- 
ment in line with Prime Minister 
Ikeda’s plan to double the national 
income by 1970. More importantly, 
they also constitute further con- 
crete evidence of the high regard 
accorded securities of Japanese 
origin by U.S. investment bankers 
and institutional investors. What 
effect they will have on President 
Eisenhower’s program to reduce 
the outflow of dollars is unknown, 
but it is believed that the admin- 
istration feels that a strong U. S. 
ally in communist dominated 
Asia will far -utweigh the bullion 
drain involved. 


Gakuzo Yoshino, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange, recently 
stated “Japanese financial leaders 
now believe they can confidently 
expect a bright financial period 
and increased trade in close rela- 
tions with the United States and 
other friendly nations. ... We be- 
lieve securities firms will spark a 
drive toward further foreign in- 
vestments for greater mutual ben- 
efit of Japan and its western 
world friends and allies.” 


The Tokyo Exchange, the larg- 
est and most active of Japan’s 
nine major exchanges, reports 
that over 10 million Japanese now 
own shares and that stock prices 
and earnings of listed companies 
are at an all-time high. About 
650 stocks are listed on the Tokyo 
Exchange and daily trading vol- 
ume for the March-September pe- 
riod, averaged 86,250,000 shares. 
Trading sessions are divided into 
daily 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. and 
1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. periods. On 
Saturdays, only morning sessions 
are held. Trading procedures and 
restrictions are regulated by the 
Securities Exchange Act, modeled 
after the U. S. law, and the Min- 
istry of Finance maintains super- 
vision over securities transactions 


and companies to insure compli- 
ance with its rules. 


Types of Securities 

Japanese securities are divided 
into four categories: common 
stocks, corporate bonds, financial 
debentures and municipal bonds. 

Common Stocks usually have a 
fixed par value of 50 yen with 
the rest having par values of 20, 
100 or 500 yen. New shares are 
almost always issued at, or below, 
par. Dividends are stated as a 
percent of par, instead of the ac- 
tual yen amount. Unit of trading 
for most stocks is 500 shares. 
There is no odd-lot fee, but odd- 
lot orders are difficult to execute, 
particularly at or near the round- 
lot market price. Not all compa- 
nies issue certificates of odd-lot 
shares, consequently orders to 
buy them may not be filled. 

Corporate Bonds issued by ma- 
jor industrial and public utilities 
corporations have a high yield 
and are quite stable. The face 
value of bonds is 10,000 yen with 
the trading unit, except for elec- 
tric utilities, being 100,000 yen. 
The usual term is seven years with 
annual yields of between 7 and 
8%. 

Financial Debentures are issued 
by special banks (e.g., Industrial 
Bank of Japan and Agriculture- 
Forestry Central Depositary 
Bank). These debentures which 
yield an average 7.72% are under 
the special supervision of the gov- 
ernment. 

Municipal Bonds issued by lead- 
ing cities and prefectures, provide 
yields averaging 7.7%. 


Existing Obstacles 


Although Japanese securities 
firms are working hard to interest 
U. S. investors, the government 
has placed some large obstacles 
in the path of foreign capitalists. 

For instance, shares of compa- 
nies in 19 essential industries 
(e.g., electric, gas, banking, min- 
ing) and shares of a few key com- 
panies have been designated as 
“Restricted Stocks,” and it is nec- 
essary to obtain approval of the 
Finance Minister prior to their 
purchase. 

On all other stocks, approval of 
the Japanese Government must 
be obtained to establish the right 
to receive the proceeds of the in- 
vestment in the foreign currency 
in which the purchase was made. 

Individual dollar investors in 
common stocks must wait two 
years before any capital can be 
repatriated. At the end of two 
years, one-third of the capital can 
be repatriated immediately, and 
one-third after each of the two 
subsequent years, making a total 
of four years for full repatriation. 
In the case of bonds, the issue 
must be held for more than five 
years and also held to maturity 
when purchased on the market. 
At the time of maturity 100% of 
the principal will be repatriated 
immediately. However, if a bond 
with less than five years to ma- 
turity was purchased or if a bond 
was sold prior to maturity, the 
proceeds in both cases will be in 
nonrepatriable yen. 

In addition, according to the 
“Foreign Investment Law—June 
9, 1950,” foreign investors are not 
allowed to purchase securities on 
margin. 


Attractions to U. S. Investors 
With these restrictions it might 


well be asked “Why should the 
American investor buy Japanese 
securities?” 

The answer lies in: (1) High 
Return—from 7 to 8% for bonds. 
(2) No income tax on dividends. 
(3) No capital gains tax. (4) Rapid 
appreciation in stock prices be- 
cause of the high interest of the 
Japanese public. (5) Favorable 
subscription rights offerings. New 
stock is usually sold first to stock- 
holders at par value, even though 
the market price of the issue may 
be substantially above par. (6) 
Getting in at low tide. The four 
major securities firms, located in 
New York City, are pressuring 
the Japanese Government to ease 
the restrictions on foreign capital 
investments. It appears to be only 
a matter of time until the govern- 
ment gives in. When this happens 
the flow of foreign money into 
Japan will change from a trickle 
to a torrent and the prices of se- 
curities will be swept upward in 
the flood. 


Possibility of A D Rs 


A move in that direction ap- 
pears imminent with the Finance 
Ministry on the verge of approv- 
ing issuance of American Deposi- 
tary Receipts for stocks of leading 
Japanese concerns. 

Four major New York banks— 
Irving Trust Co., Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co., and First 
National City Bank of New York 
have taken the lead toward the 
issuance of these ADR’s. 

American Depositary Receipts 
are a method by which purchasers 
can invest funds in foreign secu- 
rities via registered receipts is- 
sued in this country. The receipts 
are backed by deposit of the orig- 
inal share certifieatés in desig- 
nated banks abroad. Some of the 
advantages of the ADR system are 
that investors have the conven- 
ience of easier, quicker and less 
expensive transfer than would be 
enjoyed through holding the ac- 
tual shares, and the issuing bank 
handles dividend payments, 
changing them into dollars from 
foreign currency. 

The American Depositary Re- 
ceipt system originally was util- 
ized in the 1920’s and has been 
applied to securities in Europe 
and Central and South America. 
In the certificate the depositary 
certifies that a stated number of 
foreign shares have been depos- 
ited with its foreign branch or 
custodian and will be held on de- 
posit as long as the ADR’s remain 
outstanding. 

The holder of an ADR can sell 
his shares in the American market 
and complete the transaction by 
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the delivery of the ADR endorsed 
in blank, a procedure which is 
the same as that for an ordinary 
stock certificate. Moreover, the 
holder can sell the underlying 
shares in a foreign market, sur- 
render his ADR to the American 
depositary and have his actual 
foreign shares promptly released 
to his designee abroad for deliv- 
ery against such a foreign sale. 
Again, the holder of an ADR is 
at all times in a position to reap 
the benefit of any variation which 
might develop in the price of his 
shares between the foreign and 
the American market. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this feature tends to 
equalize the quotations in all 
markets, both foreign and domes- 
tic, since any market variation is 
soon acted upon by the arbitrager. 

Finally, ADR’s are in registered 
form only (even though the un- 
derlying foreign shares may be in 
either bearer or registered form) 
and are transferable at the office 
of the depositary with the same 
facility as domestic stock certifi- 
cates. 

The Japanese drive to increase 
American capital investment is 
both a natural and a desirable 
move. Since the end of Worla 
War II, Japan has adopted a num- 
ber of American manners and 
customs. Indeed, American sports 
and movies are followed as avidly 
in Tokyo as in New York City. 
Again, the United States is Japan’s 
best customer, buying over $1.2 
billion worth of Japanese prod- 
ucts each year. Therefore, it is 
only right that Japan should seek 
capital from a friendly U. S. 
rather than from some unsympa- 
thetic stranger. 


Easing of Capital Return Expecied 

Premier Ikeda’s plan to double 
the national growth in the next 
10 years is an ambitious project 
capable of being fulfilled oniy 
with the aid of American risk 
capital. It is expected that the 
Japanese Government will soon 
ease foreign investment restric- 
tions and when this occurs, money 
will pour into Japan from all over 
the free world to revitalize her 
undercapitalized industries. The 
American investor who gets in 
now before the rush, will be com- 
pensated accordingly. 


Form Beekman Associates 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Beekman 
Associates has been formea witt 
offices at 16 Court Street (c/o 
Dreyer and Traub) to engage it. 
a securities business. Partners 
are Sylvan D. Freeman and Ira 
H. Genet. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 
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Druliner Co.-Mer. 
Of Cruttenden Br. 


LINCOLN, Neb. — Jerome A. 
Druliner has been apponted co- 
manager, with Ward E. Simpson, 
of the Lincoln office of Crut- 
tenden, Po- 
desta & Co., in 
the Trust 
Building. 
Robert A. Po- 
desta, manag- 
ing partner, 
has an - 
nounced. 

Mr. Drulin- 
er joined the 
nationwide in- 
vestment 
firm’s Lincoln 
staff in June 
of 1955, and 
subsequently 
became a reg- 
istered representative. Previously, 
he had been associated with The 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., and—prior to four years of 
Army service—with the J. Paul 
Henderson Agency (insurance), 
in El Paso, Texas. 





Jerome A. Druliner 


Lamson Bros. Will 
Admit Wm. F. Carr 


CHICAGO, Ill—Lamson Bros. & 
Co., 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, on 
Jan. 1 will admit William F. Carr 
to partnership. 


John C. Legg Co. 
To Admit Three 


BALTIMORE, Md. — On Jan. 1 
John C. Legg & Company, 22 
Light Street, members of the New 
York and Priladelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchanges, will admit James 
R. Brewer III, Joseph W. Sener, 
Jr. and William F. Gliss to part- 
nership. Mr. Brewer and Mr. 
Gliss will make their headquar- 
ters at the firm’s New York office, 
76 Beaver Street. 


Auchincloss, Parker Branch 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
has opened a branch office at 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the management of Basil 
P. Williams. Albert Schoenfield 
and Basil Williams Jr. are asso- 
ciate managers of the new office. 


December 22, 1960 


Walter E. Heller @ Company 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Price $53 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned and 
others only in states in which they are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 





DEAN WITTER & ‘Co. 
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Management’s Viewpoints 


On Restricted Stock Options 


By Charles F. Poston*, Acting Head, General Business, 
The University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Detailed survey of 16 industrial companies encompassing 294 execu- 
tives points up the attractiveness of restricted stock option for 
management and th2 executive—even considering the risks which 
are described along with the benefits. It is found to provide graat2r 
disposable income than any other forms of incentive pay, to b> an 
effective estate building device, and to increase propriztary inter- 
est. Discussed are the tax treatment advantages when the option 
is permitted to be exercised by the estate and when the option is 
exercised prior to death. The author finds that the greater the 
market appreciation over option price the smaller the amount of 
stock is sold by the executive. He enumerates the risks, particularly 
for the unlisted firm’s stock, and concludes that the risks are 
greatly outweighed by the advantages. 


Since its inception in 1950 the re- 
stricted stock option has become 
one of the most effective devices 
for providing incentive compen- 
sation. The 
growth in the 
use of such 
options is an 
indication of 
how effec- 
tively they 
provide -in- 
centive com- 
pensation and 
propr ietor- 
ship. In 1950, 
when the In- 
come Tax law 
was amended 
to make re- 
stricted stock 
options possi- 
ble, there were only 20 companies 
using option plans. By 1959, over 
900 industrial companies indi- 
cated that they were using such 
plans as a part of their incentive 
programs. Of these 900 companies 
one-half of them were listed on 
a national or regional exchange. 
Inasmuch as these companies 
ranged in assets from the smallest 
unlisted industrial concerns to the 
largest corporations, it is appar- 
ent that the restricted stock option 
is an attractive device which 
many more companies may wish 
to consider. 


Since management provides the 
primary impetus for the instiga- 
tion of the option plan, it is well 
to examine the viewpoints of 
management in order to perceive 
the relative merits of such plans. 
There must be something inherent 
in the nature of restricted stock 
options which accounts for the 
great increase in their popularity 
since 1950. It is immediately ap- 
parent that there are two direct 
advantages and one possible in- 
direct advantage arising from 
such option plans. Of the greatest 
interest to the executive is the 
fact that the options have been 
very effective in providing com- 
pensation both immediate and on 
a deferred basis. A second ad- 
vantage is that the option helps 
the executive build an estate. Of 
less concern to the executive, but 
of vital interest to both the cor- 
poration and the stockholder, is 
the effectiveness of the restricted 
stock option in providing for pro- 
prietorship. An analysis of each 
of these will give us some idea of 
the merits of such option plans. 


A purposeful sample of 16 in- 
dustrial firms was selected so that 
a detailed analysis could be made. 
These firms were listed on one 
or another of the organized ex- 
changes. Thus the data concern- 
ing the operation of these option 
plans was more readily available. 
The 16 companies varied consid- 
erably in size. The seven smaller 
concerns ranged in assets from 5 
to 80 million while the nine 
larger companies had assets of 
122 million to almost 4 billion 
dollars. Since all of these were 
industrial corporations, no con- 
clusions can be drawn concerning 
the effectiveness of the option in 
connection with public utilities. 


As might be expected, the num- 
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ber of executives included in the 
restricted stock option arrange- 
ment varied with the size of the 
firm. The smaller companies on 
the average included approxi- 
mately 10 executives whiie the 
larger corporations averaged 14 
executives. The range of the 
number of executives is greater 
than the averages indicate. Two 
of the smaller companies and one 
larger firm made options avail- 
able to only six key executives. 
On the other hand the Board of 
Directors of the largest firm as- 
signed options to 42 top execu- 
tives. In total there are 204 ex- 
ecutives in the 16 companies 
under study who exercised some 
portion of the options granted to 
them. All of the 204 executives 
are top level management. No 
attempt was made to include all 
employees in the option arrange- 
ment. In fact, the practice of in- 
cluding all employees is extremely 
rare and has been used by only 
a very few firms. 


Monetary Gains 

Through a detailed analysis of 
the 16 industrial companies, en- 
compassing 204 executives, it has 
been possible to appraise the 
various option plans from man- 
agement’s viewpoint. The domi- 
nant element influencing the 
adoption of the option plans has 
been the possibility of monetary 
gains to the executives. The sig- 
nificant portion of these gains 
does not arise out of the discount 
which the executive gets at the 
initiation of the option. The maxi- 
mum discount on the option price 
which an executive may receive 
is 15%. In most cases this maxi- 
mum is not employed. Only one 
of the 16 firms assigned for de- 
tailed analysis set the option price 
at 85% of market. Ten of the 
firms set the ovtion price at 95% 
and five at 100% of the fair mar- 
ket value. It is not the discount 
of the option over the market 
price, therefore, that provides the 
monetary gain for the executive. 
The significant gain to him occurs 
only if the price of his company’s 
stock rises after the option price 
has been fixed. The possibility of 
such an appreciation is enhanced 
when the companv permits the 
executive to exercise his option 
over a 10-year period. 

An examination of the follow- 
ing table will indicate how prof- 
itable the restricted stock option 
has been for the executives of 
the 16 companies. The average 
gain ranged from $4,000 to $338,- 
000 each. For the company offer- 
ing stock options to the largest 
number of executives, the average 
gain to each of the 42 officers was 
$243.000. The gain is calculated 
as the difference between .ae 
option and the market price at 
the time the option was exercised. 
For each executive, therefore, 
there was a comfortable margin 
at the time the option was exer- 
cised. This margin had been pro- 
vided by the appreciation of their 
companies’ stock. 
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Gains to the Executives by Com- 
pany as Found in the Purposive 
Example of Sixteen Companies 


No. of Total Gains 
Com- Execu- Gain to Per 
pany tives Executives Executive 
B..ia Oe $3,388,841 $338,884 
Bis ns ae 10,205,279 242,983 
ee 2,327,225 232,722 
oe 2,415,236 172,517 
a 2,522,079 157,630 
6... 19 2,112,761 111,197 
Bis ete 790,532 87,836 
Se 548,077 78,297 
re 597,135 59,713 
ace a 426,173 53,272 
oes ae 777,227 48,577 
beace’ we 524,890 47,717 
LSia 6 285,946 47,658 
14... ii 225,392 20,499 
Rei. 0 86,896 9,655 
| a 26,214 4,369 





Gain calculated as the difference be- 
tween the market and the option price 
at the time the option was exercised 
and prior to taxes. 

If the 20 executives enjoying 
the most appreciation on their 
stock are examined, the gains are 
much greater. This gain, calcu- 
lated as the difference between 
the option and market price times 
the number of shares, ranged 
from $304,000 to $2,338,000. The 
following table shows how the 
18 other officers fared on the 
appreciation of their optioned 
stock. Seventy-five other execu- 
tives not included in this table 
experienced enough appreciation 
in the market price of their op- 
tioned stock to provide a cushion 
of over $100,000. Almost half of 
the 204 executives under consid- 
eration had received, by the time 
they exercised their options, an 
appreciation of at least $100,000. 


Gains to the Twenty Executives 

Receiving the Greatest Apprecia- 

tion in the Market Price of Their 
Optioned Stock 


The two preceding tables show 
the paper profits which the exec- 
utives experienced at the time 
they exercised their options. They 
do not tell us what gains have 
been realized by the executives 
who sold part of the stock thus 
acquired. The following table, 


Number of Total Gain 
Shares on Exercising 
Executive Exercised the Option 

ae. 83,764 $2,338,794 
Roi dak 125,000 1,256,800 
Ddenin dare 24,000 966,000 
ice tease 28,000 709,480 
Wichinanicuiie 24,000 694,310 
a. 18,800 596,213 
D Andxeate 24,000 588,660 
eo 17,000 524,825 
ea Ve 465,270 
Ween 8,814 459,940 
} eee... 12,500 437,570 
Ratna dt thoes 20,000 430,000 
lS.ce sk 24,000 402,000 
Banus. Seer 401,984 
as 20,000 376,200 
10...... see 376,200 
Baie 21,100 355,535 
( 315,004 
[v3 .c- See 312,807 
ct: “Saee 304,625 


made up of the 20 officers selling 
the most stock, shows that the 
quantity sold varies considerably 
from executive to executive. The 
total gain before taxes ranged 
from $130,000 to $778,000. After 
the payment of the capital gains 
tax of 25%, these executives still 
retained from $97,000 to $584,000. 
For purposes of simplicity, the 
transfer fees and taxes have been 
ignored in calculating these gains. 
It is apparent, then, that by sell- 
ing only a portion of the stock 
acquired under option, the exec- 
utive may experience considerable 
compensation. 


Provides Estate Planning and 

Greater Disposable Income 

The preceding tables show why 
restricted stock options have be- 
come one of the most popular 
forms of incentive compensation. 
From management’s point of view, 
the option device, coupled with 
the capital gains tax, provides the 
executive with greater disposable 
income than any other form of 
incentive compensation. 

In addition to providing the ex- 
ecutive with larger amounts of 
disposable income, the restricted 
stock option is an effective device 
in estate planning. If the option 
agreement permits, and most of 
them do, the executive does not 


lose the right to exercise the op- 


Gains Realized by the Executives of the Sixteen Companies 
On the Sale of Their Optioned Stock 


Number of Optioned 


Executive Shares Sold 
Bo tua aa nnn See 
Ms: so bass ucsaeeae 
ER 
ree a 11,750 
Tiduaiasinivhpanandadsace 6,900 
i ll a a teil 8,600 
7 Sos iad nisl ices Galatea 

Bi Te ay apa ica get! 6,194 
a ae 7,658 
achat etis ies Geliaal}.: 
i stie css ec ctiecegine: 
ae 4,998 
ei eghishas cto ansdbiecicl ee tr ~- 
eS 
iis iseneoctaek decattoncn ee 
ET A 
TW ibierascocansieselek a 
Eee 
ee ek — 2a 
it i ad eek + > 





Amount Left After 
Capital Gains Tax 


Total Gain on 
Selling Stock 


$778,965 $584,223 
588,409 441,306 
513,095 384,223 
324,810 243,607 
298,806 224,104 
295,582 221,686 
284,632 213,447 
271,037 203,277 
267,417 200,563 
255,950 191,962 
228,050 171,037 
219,657 164,743 
197,310 147,982 
182,000 136,500 
172,891 129,668 
171,850 128,875 
156,900 117,675 
137,531 103,148 
134,270 100,702 
130,323 97,742 


Computed as the difference between the option and the selling price 


less the capital gains tax of 25%. 


Amount of Stock Acquired, Retained, or Sold by the 
Executives of a Purposive Sample of Sixteen Companies 








Number of Shares 


Percent of Optioned 











Company Exercised Retained Sold Stock Retained 
Tha Se ee 6,775 6,375 400 94.10% 
Meriede tb isiidhatneis dies 19,762 18,412 1,350 93.17 
PEERED Ace 43 887 39,457 4,430 89.90 
Rie 217,791 189,966 27,825 87.22 
Wh daiiches Uae coe 18,104 13,794 4,310 76.19 
A eo ow 156,357 118,381 37,976 75.71 
I tle ae itl 30,357 22,257 8,100 73.32 
eee 99,690 60,100 39,590 60.29 
ics ceisiiieieithdae 389,855 207,030 182,825 53.10 

Din iniciaioeealad bean 94,331 48,667 45,664 51.59 
| eof 24,210 33,060 42.27 
Ro Se 18,775 7,771 11,004 41.39 
NG, sivibibcaderti dente 79,702 48,002 31,700 39.77 
aktesitens -- 25,050 8,435 16,615 33.67 
Ee a 5,221 20,709 20.13 
BGstw . hes 36,562 —2,982 39,544 —8.16 

1,320,198 815,096 505,102 *61.74 
* Average. 


tion if he dies. The estate may 
exercise the option in his place. 
Furthermore, with the change in 
the tax law in 1958, the estate ex- 
periences no tax disadvantage as 
far as the exercising of the options 
after the death of the optionee. 
Rather, the estate has an advan- 
tage not allowed the executive. 
The two year and concurrent six 
month holding period prescribed 
for the optionee does not apply to 
the estate. The executor or the 
beneficiary may thus exercise the 
option and sell the stock imme- 
diately. This eliminates any risks 
associated with a decline in the 
market price of the company’s 
stock after the option is exer- 
cised. In addition, the estate is 
not subject to the capital gains 
tax of 25% on the appreciation 
of the option above the market 
price. The only obligation asso- 
ciated with the exercising of the 
option as far as the estate is con- 
cerned is the estate taxes. 

If the executive should exercise 
his option and retain the stock 
thus acquired till his death. the 
tax treatment is still advanta- 
geous. Since he has not sold the 
shares, no income tax liability 
exists. The executive thus turns 
over to his heirs shares acquired 
by option without paying any 
surtaxes. The value of the shares 
at the time of his death, or by 
the “optional valuation” method, 
will be used for estate tax pur- 
poses. 

Used Tax Free Gifts 

There is one advantage, how- 
ever, which the executive enjoys 
if he exercises the option prior to 
his death. After the stock ac- 
quired under option has been 
held for the minimum period of 
six months, he may give varying 
amounts of the stock to his heirs 
without incurring gift tax liabili- 
ties. Under certain conditions the 
amount of tax free gifts may be 
$60,000 for a married person. In 
addition he may, under certain 
conditions, give $6,000 to each 
member of his family without in- 
curring a tax liability. Even ina 
small estate the amount of savings 
which the executive enjoys could 
be considerable. Income tax sav- 
ings may also occur to the family 
when dividends on this trans- 
ferred stock are paid to the in- 
dividual members. This is espe- 
cially true if the executive is in 
a high surtax bracket. It would 
appear, therefore, that in addition 
to providing compensation for the 
executive, the restricted stock op- 
tion is also an effective means of 
providing an estate for one’s heirs. 


Increases Proprietary Interest 


In passing Section 421, Con- 
gress made pointed reference to 
the importance of management 
possessing a proprietary interest 
in their company. The restricted 
stock option was proposed as a 
technique for augmenting this 
ownership. An examination of 
these 16 companies will show 
considerable variation in the suc- 
cess which option plans have had 
in increasing the degree of pro- 
prietorship. From the following 
table it will be noted that the ex- 
ecutives of one of the 16 compa- 
nies under study retained as much 
as 94% of the stock exercised by 
them. The executives of this com- 
pany were part of a closely held 
corporation which may account in 
part for the large amount of stock 
retained. The amount of stock re- 
tained by the executives of 14 of 
the companies scales downward to 
as low as 20% of the stock op- 
tioned to them. At the very low- 
est extreme the executives of one 
of the companies sold not only all 
of the stock that had been op- 
tioned and exercised by them but 
in addition reduced their total 
holdings of shares to a level be- 
low that which existed prior to 
the instigation of the option plan. 
In this rare instance no claim can 
be made that the option plan has 
been successful in providing or 
encouraging proprietorship. This 
latter case, however, is almost 


Continued on page 43 
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Coping With the Gold and 
Deficit Payments Problem 


By Jack C. Rothwell,* 


Associate Economist, Federal Reserve 


Bank of Philadelphia 


Central bank economist reviews in detail what he believes are the 
incorrect explanations of our gold-outflow problems, offers his own 
explanation, and then discusses some of the solutions which he be- 
lieves we should and should not do. Mr. Rothwell labels the remedy 
of internal deflation as a cruel solution and analyzes why the defla- 
tionary policies of tight money and high interast rates during the 
downswing of a business cycle “weuld constitute as cruel and in- 


equitable a tax as would inflation.” 


The author says the Federal 


Reserve will move cautiously in implementing its credit policies with 
due regard to domestic problems and our international responsibil- 


ities. 


He adds, however, the System cannot keep our balance of 


payments healthy without help from a more equitable sharing of 
military and economic aid, and from increased compotitiveness of 


our economy. 


We have, he concludes, sufficient gold to make the 


transition to a balanced payments equilibrium but not enough for a 
perpetual gold-drain. 


I want to discuss gold—a subject 
of widespread interest in recent 
months. As is well konwn, gold 
has been in the news because the 
United States 
has been los- 
ing it—recent- 
ly at a rate of 
over $50 mil- 
lion a week. I 
want to ex- 
plain why we 
have been los- 
ing gold— 
what we have 
been doing 
about this loss 
—and just as 
important, 
what we have 
not been do- 
ing. My story 
really begins several years ago— 
at the close of World War II. Let’s 
go back a few years and see how 
our gold-foreign-payments prob- 
lem developed. 

At the war’s end and for many 
years thereafter, gold loss was not 
a problem for the United States. 
Indeed, after the war we were ac- 
tually pleased to see foreigners 
obtaining gold and _ dollars— 
pleased because the nations of 
Europe and the Far East desper- 
ately needed these funds. While 
the United States had emerged 
from World War II with its in- 
dustrial plant unscathed, Europe 
had literally been obliterated. 
Hulking ruins stood where once 
there were efficient factories. Dust 
and molding bricks marked cities 
that were once gay and glittering. 

Surveying the poverty and mis- 
ery of Europe and the Far Fast, 
this country realized what had to 
be done. Reconstruction was the 
only answer. And the material, 
machinery and money for that 
reconstruction had to come from 
the United States. 


Jack C. Rothwell 


Rebuilding of Europe 


It started with aid to Turkey 
and Greece. Then came the Mar- 
shall Plan. Slowly, over the years, 
Europe was rebuilt. Her factories 
hummed anew. The life came back 
to her cities. And the dollar once 
so dear, gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, became more 
plentiful. Europe was rebuilding 
her industrial capacity and becom- 
ing less dependent on the United 
States. 

Yet still we poured funds 
abroad—not only for reconstruc- 
tion but also to aid the under- 
developed rations and to build a 
protective network azainst the 
Soviet menace. We still thought 
of the dollar as dear. Economists 
talked of the dollar “gap” and 
dollar shortage. Indeed, any econ- 
omist bold enough to speak of 
future dollar surplus probably 
would have been considered a 
bit balmy by his colleagues. 


Then it happened. Where there 
been a dollar dearth, 
suddenly we realized there- was 
plenty. In 1958 we found our- 
selves paying far more to foreign- 
ers for imports, investments, mili- 





tary and economic aid than we 
received from our exports of goods 
and services. The difference came 
to a strapping $3.5 billion. To 
settle accounts, foreigners in- 
creased their dollar holdings a 
little over $1 billion and we 
shipped gold abroad worth $2.3 
billion. We had developed a seri- 
ous balance-of-payments problem 
and we had a heavy gold outflow 
to prove it. 

The amount of our gold loss 
came as a shock—so much so that 
an alarmed public began asking 
questions. Why were we spend- 
ing more than we received? Why 
did foreigners prefer gold to the 
dollars they had sought for so 
long? Then came the first in a 
series of well-meant—though rela- 
tively uninformed — “answers.” 
Our gold - balance - of - payments 
problem—it was reasoned—result- 
ed from the serious post-war rise 
in prices. Inflation had caused us 
to “price ourselves out of world 
markets,” or so the argument 
went. 


Prices, Gold and the Balance of 
Payments 


This explanation of our gold- 
balance-of-payments problem 
received the widest attention. 
Newspapers headlined it. It was 
discussed in learned economic 
journals. 

Then came the skeptics. After 
voluminous” studies economists 
told us that the “priced ourselves 
out of world markets” answer 
simply did not hold water. True, 
some industries were experiencing 
a severe cost-price squeeze as a 
result of foreign competition—but 
the problem was not widespread 
and diffused throughout American 
industry. Our wages might be 
higher than those paid abroad 
but our productive efficiency—the 
way we combined capital equip- 
ment and labor—still left us with 
competitive unit costs. 

Thus the economists reassured 
us. But with these reassurances 
came a word of caution. To re- 
main competitive would require 
constant and enlightened effort— 
effort on the part of both busi- 
ness and labor—efforts to keep 
prices down and costs low. 

So, we decided, our balance-of- 
payments difficulties and our gold 
loss were not primarily problems 
of price competition. But if not 
prices, what was the reason? Why 
were we lesirg sold in the year 
of Our Lord 1958? 

In answer to this auestion came 
voices heavy with gloom. We are 
losing gold they said, for the same 
rea-on banks lost currency in the 
102s. Fereigners fear that the 
Tinited States will not long be able 
te revay their do'lars in gold. In 
effe-t. said the voices. we are ex- 
periencing a run on the dollar. 


Gold and Foreign Confidence 


This second explanation of our 
payments problem — simple and 
easily understancable as it was— 
soon received the widest attention. 
Once more newspapers in every 
city, village and hamlet headlined 


it. Financial columnists specu- 
lated on the nature and duration 
of the “run.” Again the question 
was discussed in learned economic 
journals. 

Then, as before, came the skep- 
tics —— those who questioned this 
quick and easy explanation of our 
gold loss. The skeptics entered 
the hassle armed with only one 
statistic. That statistic: figures on 
foreign-owned dollar balances. 

It seemed that all during the 
period of gold loss, foreigners had 
actually been increasing their dol- 
lar balances held in the United 
States. What a peculiar phenome- 
non, said the skeptics with a wry 
smile. To increase your deposits 
in the bank—was a most peculiar 
way of expressing a lack of con- 
fidence in the banker. After this 
logical land mine talk of “a run 
on gold” was reduced to a mur- 
mur. Again economists cautioned 
that we must maintain a stable 
dollar to hold foreign confidence 
—but for the present, at least. 
lack of confidence was not a prob- 
lem. 

Yet, if we were not pricing our- 
selves out of world markets, and 
if foreigners had not lost confi- 
dence in the dollar—what was the 
matter with our foreign payments 

—why were we losing gold? 

Once more the questions were 
asked. And once more voices of 
gloom were heard. Perhaps, they 
said, perhaps the answer lies in 
the mounting foreign dollar hold- 
ings of which so much has been 
said. But what earthly connection 
could there be between foreign- 
owned dollars and our gold loss? 


Gold, the Balance of Payments, 
And Foreign-Owned Dollars 


In 1948, foreigners held title to 
less than 5 billion American dol- 
lars. Today, foreign-owned dollar 
balances exceed $20 billion. In- 
deed, foreign-owned dollars today 
are greater than our gold stock. 

But mere size is not the most 
important characteristic of these 
foreign-owned dollars. Even more 
significant, they represent a po- 
tential claim on our gold stock. 
Let me give you an example. 

If a British dollar holder should 
decide to convert his dollars into, 
say, pounds—it is quite possible 
that the expatriated funds would 
come into the hands of the British 
central bank—an institution which 
must ultimately buy dollars if no 
business or individual is willing 
to do so. Now it just so happens 
that central banks have the privi- 
lege of buying gold from the U. S. 
Treasury. If the central bank 
should exercise this option to buy 
gold after receiving the dollars— 
the United States gold stock would 
decline. 


This analysis —the knowledge 
that these huge foreign dollar 
holdings were a potential drain 


on our gold stock set off a third 
new wave of theorizing on the 
reasons for our gold loss. Per- 
haps our gold losses could be 
traced to this hoard. Since a large 
portion of these foreign-owned 
dollars are invested in interest- 
bearing time deposits and Treas- 
ury bills—the reasoning went— 
perhaps the level of interest rates 
is an important arbiter of the geo- 
graphic location of these foreign- 
owned funds. Eureka—the reason- 
ing continued—our gold loss stems 
from international interest rate 
differentials. It represents hot 
money movements to take advan- 
tage of higher foreign interest 
rates. 


And with foreign dollar hold- 
ings exceeding $20 billion we 
could really have a gold loss. In- 
deed, a large-scale conversion of 


foreign dollars into gold could 
completely wipe out our gold 
holdings. 


Raise Our Interest Rates? 


The only solution to this prob- 
lem — the reasoning concluded — 
was to keep our interest rates high 
so that foreigners will not be 
tempted to shift their funds. In- 
deed, even the Federal Reserve 
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Blyth & Co., Inc., Announces 
Executive Appointments 





(Left to Right): Paul A, Conley; Alvin J. Schlosser; Ralph C. 
Sheets, and Edward Glassmeyer. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. has announced 
ten new executive elections in its 
main offices of New York, 14 Wall 
Street, and San Francisco, Russ 
Building. 

Ralph C. Sheets and Alvin J. 
Schlosser, both New York, and 
Eugene A. Shurtleff, San Fran- 
cisco, have been elected to the 
Board of Directors. All are Blyth 
Vice-Presidents. 

Paul A. Conley and Edward 
Glassmeyer, both Vice-Presidents 
and Directors in New York, have 


been named Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

John Inglis, Director and Vice- 
President in San Francisco, has 
been elected a Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent. William K. Bowes and 
Frank I. Langmaid, both San 
Francisco, and Thomas B. Mac- 
Donald, New York, are new Vice- 
Presidents. 

Frederic W. Grannis, New York, 
has been elected Treasurer. 

The investment banking firm, 
founded in 1914, has 24 offices 
throughout the country. 











Kidder, Peabody 
Elects Three V.-Ps. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., 17 
Wall Street, New York City, has 
announced the election of three 
vice presidents: Messrs. Joseph C. 
Fox, Ralph D. DeNunzio and Fred 
A. Taylor. 


Joseph C. Fox joined Kidder, 
Peabody in 1955 and is a member 
of the firm’s buying and new 
business department, coneerned 
with general underwriting and 
the development of new business. 

Ralph D. DeNunzio joined 
Kidder, Peabody in 1953; in 1958 
he was made a syndicate manager, 
specializing in national syndicate 


and sales for both Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Inc. He was recently 
elected vice president of the In- 
vestment Association of New 
York, for the year 1961. 


Fred A. Taylor joined Kidder, 
Peabody in 1949 and since 1951 


has been employed in the firm’s 
Chicago office, where he handles 
new business and underwriting. 


Muller & Schryver Admit 
On Jan. 1, Muller & Schryver, 40 
Wall St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change will admit Elizabeth J. 
Schryver to limited partnership. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


12,500 Shares 
Southern Gas & Water Company 


Common Stock 
(No Par Value) 


Price $23 per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circuler may be obtained frem the undersi*ned 
only in such States as the undersigned may lawfully offer the securities. 


The Johnson, Lane, Space Corporation 


Savannah « Atlanta °* 


December 19, 1960 


Augusta °* 


Jacksonville « La Grange 
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Gold and the U.S. Balance 
Of Payments Problems 


By Per Jacobsson,* Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund 


A lnading international economist is not pessimistic about the value 
of tha dollar providing we continue to pursue relatively cautious 
policies. Dr. Jacobsson cxamines our balance of payments problem; 
prescribes policies 2nd principle to treat it; trusts we will not trigger 


off a round of tariff increases; 


looks to stable prices te focus 


grecter attention on the crucial matter of costs; and warns against 
a policy of pegging either the long-term or the short-term interest 
rat2 instead of allowing credit policy to work with, rather than 


against, marxet forces. 


Looking ahead, the Swedish financier fore- 


sees a reversal in the flow of capital, and the attainment of a satis- 
factory rate of economic growth and higher employment under a 


relatively stable price level. 


[In an address subsequent to this one, 


(cf. “Chronicle” Dec. 15, 1960, p. 110) Per Jacobsson concurred with 
banker Henry C. Alexander's proposal that we abolish gold reserves 
for internal purposes and only use gold for international payments. | 


Knowledge of the subject of my 
discussion is rare in any country— 
even in those European countries 
which have had to surmount in- 
termittent 
balance of 
payments dif- 
ficulties over 
many years. 
Knowledge of 
these prob- 
lems is, I 
should think, 
probably rarer 
hereinthe 
United States 
which has had 
to meet sub- 
stantial bal- 
ance of pay- 
ments deficits 
only during 
the last few years. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Allan Sproul, recently 
said to me that very few Ameri- 
cans know anything about the 
balance of payments, but they do 
get excited about the symptoms— 
the outflow of gold and now the 
price of gold — and it is just as 
well, he added, that they do get 
excited about this, for it is better 
that they get excited about some- 
thing in this field than about 
nothing at all. It certainly forces 
people to give careful thought to 
the question, whith I think has 
alrea_y been the case. 


It will be recalled, I am sure, 
that only a few years ago it was, 
so to say, standard jargon to speak 
about the ‘structural dollar short- 
age,” and, indeed, to imply that 
European and other countries 
could hardly even hope to earn 
enough dollars to pay for their 
imports from the United States. 
Trere were only a few who dis- 
sented. and they generally quoted 
some words in an article by Lord 
Keynes whic) was posthumously 
published in July 1946. In this 
article he gave as his opinion that 
the high costs and high living in 
tre United States would restore 
equilibrium in the rest of the 
world’s balance of payments with 
tris country. I have often quoted 
Keynes’ ovinion myself—and in a 
review of a book of mine by Dr. 
Thomas Balogh he derided me for 
the “pathetic way” in which I 
tried to evoke the authority of 
Keynes. I think I must admit that 
the attainment of equilibrium 
took longer than either Keynes— 
or I — had exvected, for peculiar 
circumstances—such as the exces- 
sive and persistent postwar li- 
quidity and also the Suez crisis— 
celayed the effect of the basic 
corrective forces, although in the 
end t*ey pvoved predominant. 
You kncw the famous lines of 
Longfellow: “Though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small.” I would say: 
“Though the trends of cost act 
slow'y, yet they act exceeding 
sure.” 


I shall refer several times to the 
influence of costs on the problems 
before us, but I would first like 
to sav a few words about recent 
changes in the balance of pay- 
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ments of this country. In 1957, 
the year most affected by the 
Suez crisis, the United States had 
a balance of payments surplus, 
but by the following year there 
was a deficit of $3.5 billion and 
in 1959 one of $3.8 billion. 


Why the Sudden Change? 

How was it that there was such 
a sudden change from 1957 to 
1958” It was caused, I think, by 
two things. Once the difficulties 
of the Suez crisis were overcome 
—and they proved less untract- 
able than had generally been 
feared—European industries, with 
capacity restored and consider- 
ably modernized, were able to 
deal promptly and efficiently with 
orders, and were thus able for the 
first time simce the war to com- 
pete effectively with American 
industries. This competition made 
itself felt in foreign markets — 
in Europe, and elsewhere — and 
also in the American hore market 
itself. Secondly, the change re- 
sulted from the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies pursued here in the 
United States. 


In late 1957, after the recession 
had begun, there emerged a d2fi- 
cit in the Federal budget, which 
finally reached $12.4 billion for 
the fiscal year 1958-59, and there 
was an expansion of credit of 
very much the same magnitude. 
In a smaller country, strongly 
expansionary fiscal and credit 
policies soon lead to a “spilling- 
over” of purchasing power, and 
thus have an adverse effect on 
the balance of payments. Person- 
ally, I hold the belief that this 
is very much what happened here 
in the United States. I think the 
Lord has given no dispensation to 
the United States from the ordi- 
nary credit principles. 

The American authorities soon 
realized that doubts were begin- 
ning to be expressed about the 
strength of the dollar, and that 
fears were spreading in fairly 
wide quarters. Obviously steps 
had to be taken, and the first 
thing that was done was to alter 
the fiscal and credit policies, and 
this was also desirable for in- 
ternal reasons, as soon as the 
business trend turned upward in 
1959. Indeed,’in the fiscal year 
1959-60 there was a surplus of 
over $1 billion in the Federal 
budget, and over a period of 15 
months, taken as a whole, there 
was no net increase in the money 
supply. These changes in policy 
have had the expected effect, but 
have been reinforced to some ex- 
tent by the psychological change 
that has taken place here since 
the beginning of this year. There 
no longer seems to be a general 
expectation of c continued rise 
in prices, and there has not been 
any talk in the newspapers for 
many months, as far as I have 
seen, even about “creeping” infla- 
tion. And businessmen have 
shown increased concern about 


profit margins, which have in 
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many cases shrunk even though 
gross turnover has risen. 


Impact on Payments Balance 

What has been the effect on the 
balance of payments? Exports 
have risen, helped considerably 
by the boom in Europe, while im- 
ports have remained very much 
the same. As a result, the export 
surplus in merchandise trade this 
year may amount to more than 
$4 billion, as compared with $1 
billion in 1959. Net income from 
investments and services should 
come to roughly $2 billion. This 
total of more than $6 billion 
would be sufficient to cover fully 
the present rate of U. S. Govern- 
ment expenditures abroad, in- 
cluding expenditure for military 
purposes and official foreign as- 
sistance of all kinds. 

But there remains an over-all 
deficit in the balance of payments 
which is likely to exceed $3 bil- 
lion, resulting from private long- 
term investment abroad and the 
outflow of short-term funds, 
mainly to Europe, in response to 
the interest-rate differential 


which, until recently, has been 
about 2%. These movements of 
funds—and the same is true of 


government loans—have as their 
counterpart the net acquisition 
of foreign assets—and from this 
point of view the deficit is per- 
haps less perturbing than a deficit 
on current account would be. 
However, an over-all deficit of 
$3 billion per annum can clearly 
not be allowed to continue for- 
ever. In trying to decide how and 
when the deficit can be eliminated 
or even reversed, we have to con- 
sider particularly the prospects 
for capital movements in the 
years ahead, and that will depend, 
among other things, upon the 
prospective supply and demand 
for capital in the United States 
and Europe. 


As far as the demand for 
capital is concerned, it is useful 
to remember that we can make 
some kind of forecasts about 
pcpulation trends, which are im- 
portant because a growing popu- 
lation requires large investments, 
not only for houses, fospitals, 
schools, and services, but also for 
tools and equinoment. The experts 
tell us that over the next 40 years 
the annual increase in population 
in Western Europe will be at the 
rate of about 0.7%, weile in the 
United States it will be something 
like 1.4%, and in the rest of the 
world, nearly 2%. 

Because of these trends, I think 
it is fair to exnect that Eurove 
will have more capital available 
than the United States, or indeed 
other continents, after meeting its 
own needs. It is interesting to 
remember that before 1914 
France, with a relatively small 
rate of growth of population, was 
the main center for the issue of 
foreign loans. 


Reverse Capital Flow 

It is therefore to be expected 
that there may fairly soon be a 
tendency for capital to flow from 
Europe to other continents, in- 
cluding the United States. The 
capital outflow from Europe may 
well take many forms: The fi- 
nancing of international trade, 
repurchase of assets now owned 
by Americans in Europe, purchase 
of stock exchange securities, as 
well as direct investment by 
Europeans in the United States. 
There is, of course, the question 
of timing. How soon will this re- 
versal set in? At present there 
is a construction boom in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and in many 
other European countries, which 
absorbs much capital, but there 
are few who think that this boom 


will go on for many years to 
come. Once it is over, I think that 
the movement of capital will be- 
gin to change direction and I 
believe the outflow of funds from 
the United States will very likely 

Continued on page 28 
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President-elect Kennedy is mak- 
ing a good impression on his 
visitors, even the Congressmen, 
important and unimportant, who 
have been to see him. They. have 
all come out singing his praises. 
There is nothing autocratic about 
him, they say, nothing of the 
attitude that you have got to do 
what I say. They all remark about 
his curiosity. He listens well. 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, a crochety old man, was 
enthusiastic about his session with 
Kennedy. He explained, Chairman 
Cannon said, that he had never 
served on the appropriations com- 
mittees in either branch of Con- 


gress, and seemed anxious to 
know the workings of the com- 
mittees. 


Kennedy’s visitors thus far have 
expressed no doubt that he will 
be able to get along with Con 
gress. They refer to his charm 
There is no doubt about hi: 
charm. He charmed the crowds in 
his campaign. Women wanted to 
hug and embrace him, others 
fought for a mere touch of his 
hands. His charm is being likened 
to that of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who had it in abundance. 

Mr. Kennedy’s offer of the 
Postmaster Generalship to _ the 
Negro Congressman from Chicago 
and the latter’s refusal was not as 
clear as was put out to the public. 
Congressman Dawson declined be- 
cause he said he thought he could 
do. more good for the party in the 
House where he is a well liked 
chairman of a committee. 

But. it so havvens that the Sen- 
ate Postoffice Committee is 
headed by Senator Olin Johnser 
of South Carolina a state which 
harely missed going for Nixon 
Dawson went to see him about the 
nossihilitv of his being confirmed 
The Senate Postoffice Committer 
is where Dawson’s appointment 
would have gone. 

Johnson explained frankly in 
the way in which Senators talk to 
each other privately, that while 
he liked Dawson, it would be 
political suicide for him to con- 
firm Dawson. Dawson acceptec 
the exnr’anatinn eracicusly 
rather than take the chance of a 
political row, he forewent his 
possibility of being the first 
Negro to serve in the Cabinet. 

Kennedy was prepared to break 
his rule against old men. Dawson 
is 73 years old and it would have 
run the average of Kennedy ap- 
pointees un. The average age of 
his Cabinet is 47, one of the 
younvest in the history of the 
country. 

The hard pressed private power 
companies have a fight on their 
hands for the next four years a’ 
least. The new Secretary of the 
Interior, Representative Udall of 
Arizona. is an avowed public 
power man. 

The prospects are that mer- 
TVA projects will be sponsored if 
not enacted into law. Udall got a 
100% endorsement from the 
Americas for Democratic Action 
a Left-Wing organization. 

At the last session of Congress 
for example, he sponsored a bill 
which would have had the In- 
terior Devartment purchase the 
Hubbell Trading Post, in Udall’s 
home state of Arizona, as a na- 
tional historical site. The total 
cost to the government of the 
project would have amounted to 
$600,000, although its assessed 


1 
anc 


value in 1957 was only $9,957. In 
addition, the spot happened to be 
located in Ganado, an uninhabited 
area of northeastern Arizona, 9° 
miles from the nearest town of 
any size. 


ee 


One serious comment going 
about town on Adlai Stevenson, 
appointed as Ambassador to the 
United Nations, is that he can’t 
make a decision. Decisions make 
him literally sick at the stomach, 
according to one of his critics, a 
close friend. However, as Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, 
maybe his decisions will be made 
for him. This in spite of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy’s statement at 
the time of his appointment that 
Stevenson was to participate in 
policy making. 


Goodbody Acquires 
Bateman Co. 


PALM BEACH, Fla.—The brok- 
erage office of Frank B. Bateman, 
Ltd., of Palm Beach has been ac- 
quired by Goodbody & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes, effective Dec. 19. 


The Palm Beach office will be- 
come the 13th Goodbody branch 
in the state of Florida. Manager 
of the office will be William M. 
Bateman, brother and partner of 
Frank B. Bateman, founder of 
Frank B. Bateman, Ltd., and 
President of the Florida Growth 
Fund, Inc. The latter Bateman 
plans to retire from the brokerage 
field and devote full time to the 
management and wholesaling of 
the Florida Growth Fund, an 
open-end investment trust. 


The Bateman firm has been 
particularly active in the sale of 
municipal bonds as well as other 
securities. Its operations, there- 
fore, will tie in closely with ac- 
tivities of Goodbody & Co., which, 
in addition to its extensive brok- 
erage activities in Florida, has un- 
derwritten many millions of dol- 
lars in behalf of municipal and 
corporate enterprises in that state. 
The firm has its national head- 
quarters at 2 Broadway, New 
York City, with one or more of- 
fices in 40 additional cities in the 
United States. It is one of the old- 
est and largest brokerage houses 
in the country. 

Continuing to operate with Wil- 
liam Bateman under the new 
Goodbody management will be Ira 
C. Ayers, head of the municipal 
bond department of the Palm 
Beach office. The present staff of 
registered representatives, which 
will remain intact, includes 
Thomas A. Sperry, William E. 
Davies, Emerson F. Dougherty, 
John W. Hutchins, Herman H. 
Held and James A. Maddock. AIl- 
fred Cadmus will retain his post 
as Cashier in the Palm Beach of- 
fice, which will ‘remain at 243 
South County Road. Robert L. 
Warfield, Jr., a registered repre- 
sentative from the Pompano of- 
fice of Goodbody & Co.. will be 
transferred to the Palm Beach of- 
fice. 

The office in Palm Beach will 
be under the regional supervision 
of Alfred M. Seaber, resident 
partner of Goodbody & Co. in the 


firm’s Miami office. 


Perpetual Investment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Perpetual 
Investment Company is engaging 
in a securities business from offi- 
ces at 1700 Eye Street, Northwest. 
Partners are J. Blaise de Sibour, 
W. Jasper Du Bose, Jr., and J. 
Michael Burry. Mr. Burry was 
formerly with Chace, Whiteside 


& Winslow and Dillon, Read & Co. 
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1961 Business Outlook 


By Douglas Greenwald,* Manager Economic Services, Depart- 
ment of Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City 


An over-all GNP increase of $9 billion in 1961 and a not too great a 
decline in plant and equipment sponding plans than would be ex- 
pected in tho feco of “excess capacity, sagging profits and soggy 
stock market averages” is prodicted. Economist Greenwald attributes 
the latter obs-rvation to the need to modernize obsolete facilities and 
to accommodata new products. As fer the general outlook, ha expects 
a decline in consumer durables which will be mora than offset by in- 
cr2ased sponding on non-durables and an incr2ase in governmont 
spending and 50,000 more housing starts over this year’s figures of 
about 1,250,009. This and an estimated not for2ign trade surpius. of 
about $709 million is seen raising GNP to approximat>ly $503.5 billion. 


Let me say at the outset of my 
remarks that the views on the 
outlook for 1861 are my own and 
do not necessarily represent the 
viewpoint of 
the McGraw- 
Hill Publish- 
ing Co. Any 
mistakes I 
make will 
have been 
carefully 
thought out 
by my asso- 
ciates and 
myself in the 
Department of 
Economics. 

Next year 
will turn out 
to be a good 
year for busi- 
ness as a whole. It is fairly obvi- 
ous, however, that 1961 will be a 
year of little economic growth de- 
spite Senator Kennedy’s election 
and promises to get things pop- 
ping on “The new frontier.” 

Actually I anticipate some fur- 
ther letdown in the early months 
of 1961 when the downs—capital 
investment, consumer spending on 
durable goods and inventory re- 
duction will more than offset the 
ups—consumer spending on soft 
goods and services, new housing 
and government expenditures. 
However, I expect that the recov- 
ery which will follow the drop in 
business should easily carry the 
total volume of business activity 
to a new all-time high for the 
year as a whole. Gross National 
Product, the total dollar volume 
of all goods and services produced 
in the nation, will total close to 
$513 billion, less than 2% above 
this year’s figure of over $503 
billion. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index of Industrial Production, 
which covers manufacturing, min- 
ing and utilities, will not make as 
good a record in 1961 as it did 
this year. On the average, the in- 
dustrial area of our economy will 
fall about 4% below this year’s 
record high level of 108 (1957=— 
100), with declining durable goods 
accounting for most of the drop. 


Douglas Greenwald 





Capital Spending to Decline 


My department recently com- 
pleted its Fall survey on “Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plant and 
Equipment.” It showed that busi- 
ness planned to cut investment 
only 3% in 1961 and an additional 
4% in 1962. I always emphasize 
the word plans because that is 
what the survey reports. It is not 
a forecast. We all know plans can 
change and usually do change 
with the direction of the chang2 
corresponding to the direction of 
business. 


Over the past several years our 
Fall surveys have always pro- 
vided the correct direction of 
change as well as fairly reliable 
estimates of the degree of change 
in business capital spending for 
the year immediately ahead. For 
1961 then the trend is down, but 
only moderately. However, it wi'l 
not be too surprising if the actual 
drop in capital investment turns 
out to be somewhat greater than 
the 3% now planned—perhaps in 
the range of 5%-7%. A decrease 
in this range weuld be only one- 
third of the 17% drop for 1957 
to 1958, and only one-half of the 
average decline in. capital spend- 





ing in the previous postwar reces- 
sions. 

A decline of 3%, as now 
planned by business, or even as 
much as 6%, which seems a more 
likely figure for forecasting pur- 
poses, allays one of the major 
concerns in the business outlook. 
American business is not going to 
drastically curtail its expenditures 
for new plant and equipment in 
1961 nor in 1962. 


Reasons for the Decline 


Why is investment heading 
down? Excess capacity is the 
main reason. Capacity is ample 
for almost everything. Perhaps 
the only shortage is in the area of 
good economists. 

The operating rate of manufac- 
turing has been sliding steadilv 
this year. Our survey revealed 
that manufacturing industries, on 
the average, are currently operat- 
ing only 79% of their capacity. At 
the end of 1959, utilization of ca- 
pacity was 85%. This current rate 
is far below the more than 90% 
rate at which companies would 
prefer to operate. 

Sagging profits and profit mar- 
gins generally contribute to cut- 
backs in capital investment. Pre- 
tax profits of corporations are 
declining but from relatively high 
levels: the annual rate in the first 
half was $47.5 billion. They were 
about $42 billion in the third 
quarter. They are probably run- 
ning at a rate of about $40 billion 
now. But this current rate of 
profits is very close to the likely 
low point for next year. However, 
with increasing depreciation al- 
lowances, the cash flow of cor- 
porations may be higher in every 
quarter of 1961 than it is right 
now. Thus the lower level of prof- 
its and profit margins in 1961 
should not result in significant 
cuts in investment during the 
year. 


Why the Drop I; So Slight 


But in the face of all this excess 
capecity, sagging profits and 
soggy stock market averages, per- 
haps the most interesting question 
is not why investment is head- 
ing down but why the drop is so 
slight. There are two answers. 
First, the need to modernize ob- 
solete facilities is substantial. And 
in a very competitive year, as 
next year will no doubt be, mod- 
ern cost-cutting facilities will 
represent a major part of capital 
budgets. 


Second, a large share.of cap‘tal 
investment in 1961 will be going 
for new products. The surge of 
new products, and the capacity to 
make new pro?uc‘s. are the re- 
sults of the rapidly increasing 
pace of research and development 
in the mid-1950s. It is now—sev- 
eral years later—that the economy 
is beginning to re>p some of the 
money spent on R&D in the pe- 
rioi 1963-1957. 


The second sector of the econ- 
omy from which we expect no 
beost next year is inventories. 
Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are high desnite the paring 
of inventories that has taken 
place. A further cut in inventory, 
right across tre industrial board, 
seems to be shaving up for early 
next year. Usually, the inventory 
rate drops for at least four con- 
secutive quarters. Thus we may 
expect a arop in the first quarter 
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of 1961 and it probably will be a 
substantial decline. This will con- 
tribute to making inventories a 
negative factor for the year as a 
whole. By year end, however, a 
building up of inventories should 
be occurring again. 


Decline in Consumer Durables 


The big consumer selling season 
is upon us. Despite the nice rate 
of auto sales in October and No- 
vember, it is very doubtful that 
total consumer durable goou.s’ 
sales will expand further this fall 
or even next year. There are sev- 
eral reasons why. For one, con- 
sumers are better stocked with 
durable goods than they have ever 
been. For another, the new moi- 
els of compact cars, television sets 
and appliances are not really dif- 
ferent enough from the old ones 
to stimulate strong consumer de- 
mand. 

Another factor which may act 
as a deterrent on consumer dur- 
able goods’ sales next year is the 
high rate of consumer install- 
ment debt. “On the cuff” credit 
has risen rapidly during the last 
two years. Current repayments on 
debt account for about 13% of 
consumer income after taxes. In 
recent years individuals have 
been reluctant to take on addi- 
tional debt once this ratio was 
reacned. 

Recent surveys of consumer at- 
titudes also suggest that consum- 
ers are more inclined to defer 
purchase of big ticket items now 
than in the past. Consumers ap- 
pear concerned about their future 
economic welfare. 


If I am right, that sales of new 
automobiles and other consumer 
durables will not get going too 
well in 1961, it will not be be- 


cause consumers aren’t well- 
leeled financially. Personal’ in- 
comes, after taxes, continue io 


inch up and will go higher in 
19861, and personal savings are 
also near record high levels. 


Nondurables to Offset Drop 

The prospective cuts in con- 
sumer spending on durable goods 
next year will be more than off- 
set by increased spending on soft 
goods and services. Spending on 
soft goods—food, apparel, drugs— 
goes up each year as our popula- 
tion increases. Demand for more 
and better services increases as 
our standard of living improves. 
As a whole then, consumer ex- 
penditures on goods and services 
will not provide a drag on busi- 
ness in the year ahead, but 
neither will they give any extra 
lift to the economy. 


Two areas of the economy 
which were relatively weak this 
year will provide strength to eco- 
nomic activity next year. Trese 
are new housing construction and 
government expenditures. 


Government and Housing 
Spending 

Easier money is almost certain 
to result in more home building 
next year than this. However, 
easier money will not provide a 
very big stimulation to residential 
construction in 1961. There are 
two. reasons for this notion. First, 
the current age distribution of our 
population suggests the continua- 
tion of a relatively low rate of 
new family formation. Second, 
the vacancy rate is increasing, 
so there is more housing avail- 
able now than in any recent pe- 
riod. Nevertheless, I look for an 
increase of 50,000 private non- 
farm housing starts over tiis 
year’s figure of about 1,250,000. 
If builders were to construct bet- 
ter houses at lower costs next 
year, then my estimate would 
have to be raised. 


Total spending by all levels of 
government—local, state and Fed- 
eral—will top $100 billion in 1961 
for the first time in U. S. history. 
Government expenditures are ex- 
pected to rise by about $6 billion 
from a total of just under $100 
billion this year. The increase in 
government spending is expected 


to be split right down the middle, 
between the Federal government, 
and state and local governments. 

This year, as in every Presi- 
dential election year, there was 
a lot of talk about which candi- 
date —if elected — would spend 
what. Senator Kennedy suggested 
an increase of about $3 billion 
more for defense. Whether Con- 
gress will actually appropriate 
this amount is something else 
again. But in any case, it is un- 
likely that $3 billion can be added 
very quickly to the current de- 
fense spending rate of about $45.5 
billion. However, we also antici- 
pate some increases in Federal 
spending for non-defense goods 
and services. 

State and local governments 
are exvected to increase their 
spending by about $3 billion next 
year. Most of the increase will go 
for more ani better roads, schools 
and hospitals. 


The Balance of Payments Picture 

American foreign trade is be- 
coming more and more important 
in the economic picture. Next 
year exports will run at a level 
not much below $20 billion— 
about 4% higher than in 1969. 
The level of imports is expected 
to increase, but only slightly in 
1961. On balance the gain in our 
export business will exceed the 
rise in cur imports next year, re- 
sulting in a net increase of about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars 
in the foreign trade sector o. 
gross national product. 


The surplus of our exports over 
imports has helped considerably 
in our efforts to balance our in- 
ternational payments. But our 
costly overseas military program 
and economic aid program, along 
with American firms’ rising in- 
vestment in new facilities over- 
seas, more than offset the trade 
surplus. This accounts for part 
of the current deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. The rest of it 
arises from a sudden outflow of 
short-term funds to Europe. 

However, the recent dip in 
U. S. business focussed attention 
on our balance of payments prob- 
lem. To ease the business situa- 
tion, our interest rates were cut. 
But this triggered a shift in short- 
term investments from the U. S. 
to Europe in search of higher re- 
turns. As soon as business picks 
up in the U. S., these short-term 
funds will return along with new 
foreign long-term capital. 


Quantifies Data 


For those who happen to be in- 
terested in a quantification of the 
various sectors of the economy, 
here it is. Business investment 
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will be off about $2 billion. In- 
ventories will account for a net 
decline of $5 billion. Consumer 
spenaing on durable goods will 
drop by about $2.5 billion. The 
downs add up to a drop of $9.5 
billion. The positive factors in the 
outlook add up to about $18.5 
billion. Consumer spending on 
soft goods will be up $3.5 billion. 
Spending on consumer services 
will probably rise by $7.5 billlion. 
New residential construction 
should increase $600 million. Our 
net foreign trade-goods will con- 
tribute a surplus of about $700 
million. And government spend- 
ing will be uv $6 billion. Thus, 
the over-all net increase in the 
gross national product next year 
will be about $9.0 billion, on top 
of this year’s total of approxi- 
mately $503.5 billion. 


Obviously, next year’s path of 
economic progress will not be 
smooth. The major problem will 
be the high level and high rate 
of unemployment in the nation. 
Declining production in the first 
few months of the year will add 
temporarily to the unemployment 
rolls. We also expect very large 
additions to the labor force in 
1961, perhaps on the order of 1% 
million persons. Unfortunately, 
these people will not be easily ab- 
sorbed into the work force. Re- 


member, too, that industrial com- 
panies will be trying to improve 
their productivity (output per 
man hour) in order to cut costs. 
All of these factors will be work- 
ing against a low level of unem- 
ployment in 1961. 

Thus, Senator Kennedy will be- 
gin his Administration in rather 
troubled economic times. 


*An address by Mr. Greenwald at the 
first meeting of the Graduate Adviscry 
Board of City College’s Bernard M. 
Baruch School of Business and Public 
nae, New York City, Dec. 1, 
1960. 


Cruttenden, 
Podesta to Admit 
R. M. Coutts 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., 209 South La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges, on 
Jan. 1 will admit Ronald M. 
Coutts to partnership. Mr. Coutts 


is manager of the firm’s municipal 
department. 


William C. Karlson will retire 
from partnership Dec. 31. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offer 
is made only by the offering circular, 


New Issue 


30,000 


December 15, 1960 


Shares 


Nuclear Engineering Company, Inc. 


Commen Steck 


a 


(Par value $.223 rer share) 


Price $10 per share 


Copies of the offering circular may be obtained from the 
undersigned or others \ ho are qualified to act 
as dealers in securities in this State. 


WALTER C. GOREY Co. 
Russ Building, San Francisco, C ‘alifornia 
Telephone Y Ukon 6-2332 
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Dollar Devaluation 
Is Not Inevitable 


By Paul Einzig 


Terming Sir Roy Harrod, Keynes’ 


biographer, and anyone else who 


claims there is an absolute need to raise the price of gold, an infla- 
tionist, Dr. Einzig asserts gold is incorrectly blamed instzad of ihe 
wage rise and the international flow of capital for the balance of 
payments problem. It is possible to expand production, Dr. Einzig 
avers, without sacrificing monetary stability if trade unions and 


international financiers acted responsibly. 


In addition, Dr. Einzig 


favors Professor Triffin’s revival of Keynes’ idea of an international 


bank discarded when 


LONDON, England. — Since the 
Democratic victory at the Presi- 
dential election there has been a 
revival of the discussion about the 
possibility of an increase in the 
official American price of gold. 
So far the gold market has not 
been affected by this speculation. 
The premium on the American 
buying price has been relatively 
small, and some private holders 
have been selling out. The per- 
sistent agitation for raising the 
price of gold and the frequent 
repetition of the inevitability to 
do so, might easily revive, how- 
ever, the “gold rush.” 

The attitude of each economist 
towards this question is bound to 
be influenced by his attitude to- 
wards inflation. Anybody who is 
an inflationist, even to a moder- 
ate degree, favors a higher gold 
price, because it enables the gov- 
ernments to inflate, at any rate 
to some extent, without running 
short of gold reserve. This is the 
line taken by Sir Roy Harrod. He 
argues that there is an absolute 
need for a higher gold price be- 
cause in recent years the whole 
free world has been greatly 
handicapped by the inadequacy of 
gold reserves. He points out that 
the result of the shortage has 
been that even comparatively 
moderate adverse balance of pay- 
ments 
adopt deflationary or restrictive 
policies. As a result expansion of 
production of free economies has 
been gravely handicapped. 


Says Gold Is Not the Root Cause 


The description of the systems 
is accurate, but the indicative of 
the cause of the disease is not. 
The root of the trouble is not in- 
adequacy of the gold reserve but 
the unrestrained greed of organ- 
ized labor and the inadequacy of 
restrictions on international move- 
ments of capital. 


The main reason for adverse 
trade balances, which arise in 
each country of the free world 
in succession, is the unequal pace 
at which the orgy of wage de- 
mands is satisfied in various coun- 
tries. Sometimes it is one country 
which gets out of equilibrium, 
sometimes it is the other country. 
So they each have in turn a bal- 
ance of payments crisis. The rem- 
edy lies with restraining the appe- 
tites for higher wages. Since this 
cannot be done by peaceful per- 
suasion the only way in which it 
can be done is by restraining 
credit and consumption. What is 
deplorable is that the trade unions 
have failed so far to learn the 
lesson that greed carries its own 
retribution in the form of un- 
employment and short-time work- 
ing. If only this lesson could be 
hammered in, conceivably, more 
self-restraint would be exercised. 


Restraint should not be con- 
fined to wage demands. It would 
be applied also to international 
financial transactions. Whenever 
there is an adverse trade balance, 
its effect on the reserve position 
is apt to be exaggerated by inter- 
national movements of funds. It 
is such movements rather than 
changes in balances of payments 
which reduces reserves from time 
to time to danger level. 


Take the case of the United 
States. The pressure on the dollar 
due to the adverse balance of 


induced governments to’ 


the IMF was adopted. 


payments has become grossly ex- 
aggerated by the withdrawal of 
foreign balances. It is true these 
same balances assisted the collar 
for a number of years against the 
effect of the adverse balance of 
payments. This may have ap- 
peared advantageous at the time. 
Its net result, however, was that 
the United States Government 
failed to take the necessary meas- 
ures to correct the balance of 
payments, so that today it has to 
face both an adverse balance and 
a large volume of foreign funds 
which is liable to be withdrawn. 


Refers to Ford Transaction 


An outstanding instance of the 
effect of unrestrained interna- 
tional movement of capital is 
provided by the Ford transaction, 
which is liable to reduce the 
American net gold reserve by 
some $300 million. It is permis- 
sible to ask whether the advan- 
tages derived from this transac- 
tion by the firm concerned are 
not considerably outweighed by 
the disadvantages of such an 
inopportune loss of gold. 

Those in favor of a higher dollar 
price of gold believe that expan- 
sion of production can only be 
achieved at the cost of inflation 
and they are quite prepared to 
pay that price for it. They fail to 
realize that it would be possible 
to achieve expansion without sac- 
rificing monetary stability, if only 
trade unions could be persuaded 
to exericse some degree of self- 
restraint, and if restrictions were 
to be reimposed on the interna- 
tional movement of capital. Both 
trade unions and _ international 
financiers should be made to 
realize that it is their activities 
that are responsible for the in- 
adequacy of expansion of the free 
world. Unless this is realized pro- 
duction in Communist countries 
will surpass that of capitalist 
countries, and our freedom would 
be in danger. It must be made 
quite clear that an increase in 
the dollar price of gold is by no 
means the only way to ensure 
continued expansion. 


Agrees With Prof. Triffin 


In so far as the volume of 
monetary gold is inadaquate to 
cover increased requirements, 
this state of affairs could be rem- 
edied without an increase in the 
dollar price of gold through re- 
verting to the Keynes Plan dis- 
carded in favor of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement. Under the 
Keynes Plan the proposed Inter- 
national Bank would have been 
in a position to create credit for 
international purposes. In reviv- 
ing this idea, Professor Triffin 
argued in favor of it mainly on the 
ground that it would relieve the 
dollar and sterling of the burden 
of acting as an international cur- 
rency, with the resulting pres- 
sures on them, but also on the 
ground that it would be possible 
to make better monetary use of 
the gold stock without having to 
write up its dollar value. 


R. S. Spencer Opens 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Richard 
S. Spencer, Jr., is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
3465 West Eighth Street. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


John N. Wilkin 
With Cook Inv. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John N. Wilkin 
has become 
associated 
with Cook In- 
vestment Co., 
208 South 
LaSalle St., 
members of 
the Midwest 
Stock Ex- 
chan ge. Mr. 
Wilkin, who 
has been in 
the invest- 
ment business 
on LaSalle 
Street for 
many years, 
was formerly 
chairman of the board of Baker, 
Walsh & Co. 


D. H. Blair Co. 
To Admit to Firm 


D. H. Blair & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1 will admit to general part- 
nership, Martin Berkowitz, mem- 
ber of the Exchange, Ronald 
Neumark, Elliot Schneider and 
Bernard Gross, and to limited 
partnership Celia L. Miller. 

Louis Lieberbaum, Walter C. 
Crawford and Clement M. Stuart 
will retire from partnership as of 
Dec. 31. 


Tucker, Anthony 
To Admit Partners 


Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges, on Jan. 1 
will admit Robert U. Ingalls and 
John C. Maxell, Jr. to partnership. 

Mr. Ingalls is in the trading 
department of the firm’s Boston 
office, 74 State Street. 


Masterson Adds 
To Trading Dept. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co., 74 
Trinity Place, New York City, 
members of the American Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
Thomas L. Marshall is now asso- 
ciated with them in the trading 
department. 


Paul Windels to 
Resume Practice 


Paul Windels, Jr. will resign as 
New York Regional Administrator 
for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, as of Feb. 1, and will 
resume a private law practice. 


Central Nat’l Corp. 
Names Vice Pres. 


Harold J. Kingsberg has been 
elected a Vice-President of Cen- 
tral National Corporation, 100 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


N. Y. Sec. Dealers 
Annual Dinner 


The New York Security Dealers 
Association will hold their annual 
dinner April 7 at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 


John N. Wilkin 


Trustors Corp. Formed 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Trustors 
Corp. is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 5400 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Officers are 
Denny Dennison, President; Jack 
P. Marsh, Vice-President; Har- 
old_I. Rathbun, Secretary, and 
Samuel J. Puma, Treasurer. 
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Election of Jchn P. Glorieux, 
Robert V. Lindsay, F. Frith Picks- 
lay, Jr., Richard W. Meyer, Fer- 
dinand H. Brewer, and Theodore 
H. Mengel, Jr., as Vice-Presidents 
of Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York was announced 
today by Henry C. Alexander, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Glorieux and Mr. Lindsay 
are assigned to the general bank- 
ing division. Mr. Pickslay is in 
charge of trust matters at the 
bank’s midtown offices. Mr. Mey- 
er’s responsibilities are in the in- 
vestments field. Mr. Brewer is as- 
signed to the bank’s methods and 
systems group, and Mr. Mengel 
heads the bank operations depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Glorieux joined Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York in 
1949. He became an Assistant 
Treasurer in 1953 and an Assist- 
ant Vice-President in 1956. 

Mr. Lindsay joined J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated, New York in 
1949. He was appointed an Assist- 
ant Treasurer in 1954 and an As- 
sistant Vice-President in 1955. 

Mr. Pickslay was employed by 
Guaranty Trust, New York in 
1934, became an Assistant Trust 
Officer in 1950 and an Assistant 
Vice-President in 1956. Mr. Meyer 
was employed by Guaranty Trust 
from 1946 to 1950, and joined J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in the latter year. 
He became an Investment Officer 
in 1954 and an Assistant Vice- 
President in 1959. 

Mr. Brewer entered the employ 
of Guaranty Trust in 1946. He was 
named an Assistant Treasurer in 
1949, an Assistant Secretary in 
1950, and an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident in 1954. 

Mr. Mengel, had joined Guar- 
anty Trust in 1934. He became an 
Assistant Treasurer in 1952 and 
an Assistant Vice-President in 
1954. 


David V. Pruschen and Joseph P. 
Coleman have been elected Vice- 
Presidents of the Commercial 
Bank of North America, New 
York, it was announced today by 
Jacob Leichtman, President. The 
promoted officers had served as 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Pruschen joined the bank 
in 1958 as Assistant Secretary and 
was elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1959. Prior, he was asso- 
ciated with the Manufacturers 
Truv°t Company, New York. 

Mr. Coleman joined the Com- 
mercial Bank of North America 
in 1942 as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. He previously was associ- 
ated with the Trust Company of 
North America, New York. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, has promoted Willard C. 
Butcher to Senior Vice-President, 
George Champion, President, an- 
nounced Dec. 20. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1961 Mr. But- 
cher will take charge of the bank’s 
branch group composed of the 
Rockefeller Center, Grand Cen- 
tral, United Nations, and 48th 
Street branches. Mr. Butcher’s of- 
fice will be at the Rockefeller 
Center branch. 

Mr. Butcher joined Chase in 
1947. He was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the Grand Central 
branch in 1953, was promoted to 
Assistant Vice-President in 1956 
and was made a Vice-President in 
1958. 

Also announced was the pro- 
motion to Assistant Treasurer of 
Norman R. Caridi, Francis A. 
Zentgraf, Charles B. Honecker, 
Hugo W. Mallozzi and Thomas G. 
Schwantner. 

* co a 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York has promoted J. Stanley 
Parkin and William T. Reiners to 


Vice-Presidents, George Cham- 
pion, President, announced. 

Mr. Parkin joined the National 
Park Bank in 1926, three years 
before that Bank merged with the 
Chase National Bank. He was ap- 
pointed a Personal Trust Officer 
in 1947 and advanced to Assistant 
Vice-President in 1958. 

Mr. Reiners joined the Equitable 
Trust Company in 1923. Equitable 
merged with Chase National in 
1930. He was appointed a Personal 
Trust Officer in 1947 and was 
promoted to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1957. 

Also announced was the promo- 
tion of William C. Beaulieu, 
Francis L. Mason and William S. 
Ogden to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents in the international depart- 
ment and J. Michael Carter to 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
investments & financial planning 
department. 

Blaise A. DeBlass, H. Kenneth 
Housechild, James J. O’Sullivan 
and John N. Sweeney were ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurers in 
the investments & financial plan- 


ning department. Richard A. 
Barney and O. Edward Freeman, 
Jr. were appointed Personal 


Trust Officers. 


The First National City Bank of 
New York announced Dec. 20 the 
election of Vice-Presidents Alex- 
ander D. Calhoun, John Exter and 
Joseph E. Morris, as Senior Vice- 
Presidents. 


Mr. Calhoun, is Superviscr of the 
bank’s activities in the Far East 
and Southeast Asia, and Mr. Exter, 
is in charge of foreign correspon- 
dent and government bank rela- 
tionships. 

Mr. Morris, associated with the 
supervision of the trust division, 
is also executive Vice-President of 
the affiliated First National City 
Trust Company, New York. 

The appointments as Vice-Pres- 
idents of Daniel D. Dickey, Lester 
Garvin, Malcolm W. Robinson, 
Christopher R. P. Rodgers, Fred- 
erick J. Todd and Warren Wheeler 
also were announced. Josiah L. 
Patton was named Deputy Con- 
troller. 

st: bd Bs 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York has ap- 
pointed Ernest B. Brandi, Noble 
Welch and John W. Woods Assist- 
ant Secretaries, it was announced 
by Chairman Harold H. Helm. All 
three are with the bank’s National 
Division. 

On Dec. 17, Walter Joseph Pfizen- 
mayer, retired Vice-President and 
Deputy Controller of the Bankers 
Tru t Company, New York, died 
at the age of 66. 

Mr. FPfizenmayer began his 
banking career in 1912 with the 
Knickcrbccker Trust Company, 
New York. He later worked for 
the Ce'umbia Trust Company, 
New York and Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. In 1928 he con- 
tributed to the organization of the 
Commercial Natienal Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, of 
which he became Secretary and 
Controller. In 1951, when it 
merged with the Bankers Trust 
Company he joined the institution. 

+ % a 


Joseph A. Hannan Jr. has been 
elected Executive Vice-President 
of the Bank of New York. 


Henrv C. Siac President of 
Empire Trust Company, New York 
has announced the election of 
Joseph F. Mansfield to Vice- 
President from Assistant Vice- 
President and the appointment of 
Herbert W. Decker to Assistant 


Continued on page 29 
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THE MARKET ...AND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 





The stock market continued to be 
mostly a hodge-podge of seem- 
ingly — random plus and minus 
signs this week as the year-end 
cleaning-up continued to over- 
shadow any other considerations. 
The indications were that tax- 
inspired activities this year hit a 
high clip that hasn’t been seen for 
some years. 


Consequently, what movements 
were made by the various aver- 
ages were largely happenstance, 
the more significant being the 
breakthrough by the _ industrial 
one to a recovery high since 
September. This put it in position 
for adding to the improvement 
during the expected year-end 
rally in the last few sessions of 
the year. 

These adjustments produced 
some of the broadest markets seen 
in some time, one session produc- 
ing 1274 issues for a day’s trading. 
Which was pretty close to the 
record 1290 issues that had traded 
early in 1955 when the broadest 
market on record was seen. 

Between Labor Day and late 
October, the senior average had 
fallen from 620 to 566, followed 
by a rally that topped out at 612. 
After a bit of hesitation, it forged 
above the 612 line once again and, 
to chart followers at least, put it 
in the clear for more recovery 
once the tax selling abates. 


Flood of Year-End Forecasts 


The year-end forecasts, nearing 
flood tide, were well guarded this 
year as against all the glowing 
predictions rampant a year ago 
that were so far from the target. 
The consensus seems te be that 
there is little on the horizon yet 
to warrant any spirited upsurge 
by the general market since im- 
provement in business generally 


is not seen possible until mid- 
1961. 
When it comes to _ individual 


issues, however, there is no dearth 
of favored items ranging from 
those that are so well deflated 
that they should be bargains, to 
those that are recession-resistant 
and figure to make a good show- 
ing next year even without a 
general business pickup. 

It is also the season for culling 
out selections for the new year 
that ranged from a few items to 
long lists and in general, they are 
predominated by the defensive 
utilities and foods, along with the 
cold war items where government 
spending is more or less guar- 
anteed. 

Martin Co., which ended more 
than half a century of plane 
building this week when it turned 
over its last flying boat to the 
Navy, was highly regarded as the 
missile-electronic item of promise. 
Martin’s change in nature was not 
missed by the market it has held 
last year and this at a price 
double its 1958 low when aircraft 
shares generally were retreating 
rather badly. Despite its occa- 
sional appearance on the new 
highs list, the company’s business 
has improved to where it is gen- 
erally regarded as not overpriced 
since its business this year has 
increased around 15%, and a 
comparable increase is predicted 
for next year. The shares will be 
split next month, 


An Electronics Leader 


Litton Industries in the prime 
electronic field was not only held 
in high regard but continued to 
act well marketwise even when 
other electronics were under pres- 
sure. In this case, a boost in sales 
for the quarter of more than 40%, 
together with an equivalent earn- 
ings increase, kept it in the fore- 
front of the “growth” situations, 
while some of the others. bumving 
into a vwroefit-squeeze had_ their 
“srawth” air somewhat tarnished. 

Litton.-was also -he!ned along 


by an agreement with Tappen Co. 
to supply units for electronic 
ranges which is large-scale entry 
into a new consumer-commercial 
field for it. 


The more neglected items in- 
cluded those having to do with 
construction, and with the outlook 
for increased activity in this field 
such as Weyerhaeuser Co. had 
their new followers. Weyer- 
haeuser is one of the corporate 
giants of the country that is still 
not listed on any exchange pre- 
sumably because of the manage- 
ment’s violent objections to the 
listing requirements. 

The company has a_ splendid 
record for making profits, al- 
though it did show declining 
earnings and sales between 1956 
and 1958 in tune with the other 
lumber-container companies. Last 
vear, however, it showed a gond 
rebound in both sales and profits 
and with the outlook bright for 
next year, should be in position to 
shake the shares out of what has 
been a long stalemate. For the last 
five years the shares have held in 
a 30-48 range, lately available in 
the lower portion of the range. 


Change-Over Business 

International Telephone is 
another company that has changed 
its nature drastically in recent 
years, as well as its management 
and outlook. The old business was 
known largely as an operator of 
foreign telephone and cable serv- 
ices. Now half of its profit is 
derived from manufacturing ac- 
tivities and a quarter of it from 
its electronic work. The pro- 
claimed goal of the new manage- 
ment is to double its sales over 
the next five years, and to beost 
profits even more proportionally. 
The shares have been hovering 
around their high recently, but 
that isn’t much of a feat since 
they have held in a range of less 
than 15 points all year after last 
year’s split which was the first in 
30 years. In the trend by large 
American manufacturers in setting 
up foreign facilities to benefit 
from the cheaper labor available, 
I.T. & T. is an old hand at foreign 
operations, having 29 manufactur- 
ing and research subsidiaries op- 
erating in 26 countries where it 
has been in close contact with its 
customers for years. 


Utilities Outstanding 
Performance 


The preference for the utilities 
was broad and sufficient to carry 
the utility average to successive 
new highs for the year in distinct 
contrast to the backward manners 
of the others. The section is 
normally the defensive one when 
market conditions are uncertain 
elsewhere. But particularly since 
World War II the electric utility 
industry has been no stranger to 
growth as the demands by its 
customers skyrocketed. 


In addition, the large core of 
residential and commercial cus- 
tomers, which normally cushions 
declines in industrial sales, has 
been using more and more elec- 
tricity to give the defensive na- 
ture of utility stocks a double 
edge. 


Public Service Electric is one of 
the ones that more recently noted 
its progress specifically with a 
higher dividend rate of $2, which 
offers nearly a 5% return at re- 
cent prices of the stock. And that 
is a handsome return against the 
minute ones of the companies 
usually listed in the growth 
category. 

Public Service’s population area 
jumped about a fourth in the last 
decade on top of the larger gen- 
eral demand for service. Then its 
increased rate schedule was in 


effect for only the final three 
months of this year, so the full 
benefits of that are to be indicated 
next year. The company has been 
busily adding to its capacity, and 
by 1962 the generating capacity 
will be nearly 60% greater than 
at the start of last year. 

Niagara Mohawk Power, oper- 
ating in upstate New York, 
formerly was one of the more 
cyclical utilities because of its 
heavy industrial load, but lately 
has been building up its resi- 
dential and commercial business. 
In addition, it will start to get 
low-cost power beginning next 
year when the Niagara River 
project starts, which will trim its 
expenses sharply and widen the 
profit-margin. Like other utilities, 
its an item that furnishes a 
decidedly above-average yield. 


[The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


Dempsey-Tegeler 
To Admit Hope 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — On Jan. 1 
Edward S. Hope will become a 


partner in Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co. Mr. Hope is resident manager 
of the firm’s San Diego office, 
239 A Street. 


Speedry Debs. 
Publicly Offered 


S. D. Fuller & Co. and associ- 
ates are offering $2,000,000 
Speedry Chemical Products, Ine. 
6% convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due Dec. 1, 1975, at 
100% plus accrued interest. They 
are initially convertible into 
shares of class A stock at $15.40 
per share. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used for 
retiring a bank loan, expanding 
New York and New Mexico 
plants, establishing a new Cana- 
dian facility, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. 


Upon completion of the finane- 
ing, the capitalization will consist 
of $2,000,000 of 6% debentures; 
278,433 shares of class A common 
stock; and 440,000 shares of class 
B common stock. 


The company believes it is a 
major manufacturer of specialized 
marking, stamping and stenciling 
inks for use with manually oper- 
ated special devices. Most of the 
company’s products have been 
created for industrial purposes 
and are sold for use in industry 
to identify shipments, materials, 
parts and tools. Speedry has de- 
veloped a new chemical compound 
with special properties for iden- 
tifying and coding synthetic and 
natural fibers, yarns and fabrics 
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during the spinning of yarn and 
weaving of cloth. The identifica- 
tion color may be washed out at 
any point of manufacture. 


Abbott, Proctor 
To Admit Partners 


Edward A. Connelly on Dec. 29 

will acquire a membership in the 

New York Stock Exchange and 

become a partner in the Exchange 

member firm of Abbott, Proctor 

— 2 Broadway, New York 
y. 


Andresen & Co. 
Will Admit 
Partners 


Andresen & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1 will admit Edward N. But- 
ton and Donald E. Peiser to gen- 
eral partnership and C. W. Walton 
to limited partnership in the firm. 
On Dec. 31 Mrs. Andresen will 
retire from limited partnership. 


Two With Hayden, Stone 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Donald E. 
Brooks and John M. Lawrence are 
now connected with Hayden, 
Stone & Co., 5657 Wilshire Blvd. 


DON’T MISS IT! 


“Annual Review & Outlook” 


Issue of 


THE CHRONICLE 


Will Be Published January 19th 


* The 1961 “ANNUAL REVIEW & OUTLOOK” Issue will present the 
opinions and forecasts of the nation’s banking and corporate leaders 
on the probable course of the nation’s economy im the year ahead. 


* Get your business perspective on the new year’s possibilities from the 
banking and corporation leaders who manage the country’s industries. 


1—What are the basic factors underlying the general course of busi- 


ness in 1961? 


2—What are the major problems that the various industries face 


in 1961? 


3—W hat is likely to happen to prices and values of securities in 1961? 


4—What impact will the Administration’s and Congress’ foreign poli- 
cies and domestic program have on business conditions in 1961? 


You will find the answers to these questions and many 

others in the “Annual Review & Outlook” Issue of 

The Chronicle featuring the opinions and forecasts 
of the country’s foremost Management Executives. 


* Do not miss the opportunity to advertise your Firm, Corporation or 
Bank in this composite cross-section of America’s most competent busi- 
ness and financial opinion which will appear in the January 19th issue. 


Regular advertising rates will prevail 


for space in this issue 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


REctor 2-9570 
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Connecticut Brevities 











Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stamford, 
has developed an advance-design 
jetter sorter which was recently 
installed and demonstrated in 
Washington, D. C.’s City Post Of- 
fice. The 75-foot machine, called 
“the Boxer” can sort over 60,000 
letters an hour into 300 destina- 
tion boxes. Pitney-Bowes en- 
gineers worked for two years re- 
fining the basic designs of this 
high speed mail handling device 
before its acceptance in the Post 
Office Department’s mechaniza- 
tion program. 

aft * % 
The Sikorsky Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, East Hart- 
ford, initiated a new type of cargo 
lift when its S-60 “Skycrane” heli- 
copter lifted a truck-sized ship- 
ping container from dockside to 
an ocean going freighter anchored 
in the Hudson River. Cables at- 
tached to the container formed a 
sling for the helicopter’s winch 
cable to grasp. Lines fastened to 
the bottom of the container were 
used to guide the metal box by 
seamen to its place on the ship’s 
afterdeck as the Skycrane hovered 
over the stern. Reportedly, this 
was the first use of an aircraft 
to link rail, truck and ship car- 
riers and presented the possibility 
of a ship unloading her cargo 
without putting into port. 

Ba % Bo 
Polycast Corporation has entered 
into an agreement with du Pont 
which will provide the Stamford 
based manufacturer of plastic 
sheet, optical filters and lenses 
with technical support. Polycast 
has undertaken a major plant ex- 
pansion program which will triple 
capacity by the end of 1961. 

= oe ae 
Kaman Aircraft Corporation of 

oomfield, will celebrate its 15th 

birthday this month. The manu- 
facturer of helicopters looks for- 
ward to entering the field of 
larger aircraft with the Rotodyne, 
a 50-passenger airship which op- 
erates as a conventional aircraft 
as well as a helicopter. Kaman 
owns the American rights to Roto- 
dyne, a venture of the British air- 
craft company, Westland, and is 
considering assembling the Roto- 
dyne here from parts manufac- 
tured in England although suffi- 
cient contract support could re- 
sult in domestic production. 

% % cs 
York Research Corporation of 
Stamford, which provides military 
environmental and commercial 
testing for electronic industries, 
has acquired Kip Electronics Cor- 
poration, also of Stamford, in an 
exchange of stock. Plans are be- 
ing made for the expansion of 
Kip’s operations which include the 
design and development of special 
purpose electron tubes and the 
manufacture of electron tubes for 
military use in atomic energy and 
guided missile fields and for 
commercial use. 

* % mt 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft, East Hartford, 
will supply engines for the new 
Boeing jet transport contracted 
for by Eastern and United Air 
Lines. According to executives of 
Boeing, this $350 million trans- 











= 


* ufacturer’s 


action is the largest in the history 
of the transportation industry. 
Each new Boeing 727 will be pow- 
ered by three Pratt & Whitney 
JT&8D-1 turbofan engines. The 
JT8D-1 was developed from the 
J-52 turbojet, now used in mili- 
tary planes and missiles, and was 
specifically designed for the 727. 
The three engines will be 
mounted on the rear of the plane’s 
fuselage and will allow it to 
cruise at from 550 to 600 miles an 
hour. Prototypes of the JT8D-1 
are expected to be ready for man- 
airframe testing in 
mrid-1962. 
* % % 

Barnes Engineering Company of 
Stamford is developing an infra- 
red navigational Wevice for the 
final stages of U. S. space ships 
on their flights toward Mars and 
Venus, planned for 1962. It is ex- 
pected that the vehicles will be 
steered to within 100,000 miles of 
their destination by radio control 
and inertial guidance but there- 
after the infra-red systems will 
take over. Mr. Eric M. Wormser, 
technical director of Barnes En- 
gineering, discussed the use of 
infra-red instruments, and partic- 
ularly the interplanetary naviga- 
tion system, at a recent meeting 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
in Boston. The mechanism being 
developed for the planetary 
probes contains a scanner sweep- 
ing a field of view 70 degrees 
wide which will record abrupt 
changes in infra-red intensity. In 
this way, it was explained, the 
space ship will be oriented on its 
course to within an error of one- 
tenth of a degree. 


Coast Exchange 
Receives Slate 


Nominations for the 10 elected 
Governors of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange have been an- 
nounced by William H. Jones, 
Chairman of the Board; Emerson 
B. Morgan, Chairman of the Los 
Angeles Division Nominating 
Committee; and Wendell W. Wit- 
ter, Chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Division Nominating Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

For Chairman of the Board, 
Warren H. Berl, Sutro & Co.; Mr. 
Berl, nominated for a term of one 
year, will also serve as Chairman 
of the San Francisco Division 
Management Committee. 

For Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, D. R. Hopkins, Hepkins, 
Harbach & Co., nominated for a 
term of two years. Mr. Hopkins 
will also serve as Chairman of the 
Los Angeles Division Management 
Committee. 

For the Board of Governors to 
serve for a term of one year: 
Jack C. Johnsen, Parrish & Max- 
well; Stevens Manning, Paine 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Brian 
F. Neary, Neary, Purcell & Co., 
and Palmer York, Jr., York & Co. 

For the Board of Governors to 
serve for a term of two years: 
R. Williams Bias, Shuman, Agnew 
& Co.; Emerson B. Morgan, Mor- 


gan & Co.; Chester L. Noble, 
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Noble, Tulk & Co; and George J. 
Otto, Irving Lundborg & Co. 

Nominees for each Division 
Management Committee are as 
follows: 


Los Angeles — D. R. Hopkins, 
Chairman; Stevens Manning; 
Emerson B. Morgan; Brian F. 
Neary, and Chester L. Nceble. 

San Francisco—Warren H. Berl, 
Chairman; R. William Bias; Jack 
C. Johnsen; George J. Otto, and 
Palmer York, Jr. 

The Annual Meetings of the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Divisions will be held Jan. 18, 
1961. 


Pershing to Admit 
Edw. Etherington 


Edwin D. Etherington, a Vice- 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been named a 
general partner of Pershing & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York 
City, a mem- 
ber firm of 
the Exchange, 
effective Jan. 
3, 1961. He 
will leave his 
Exchange post 
at the end 
of the year. 

Pershing & 
Co specializes 
in handling 
correspondent 
business of 27 
other member 
firms of the 
Exchange throughout the coun- 
try. An application for approval 
of Mr. Etherington as a partner 
has been submitted to the Ex- 
change’s Board of Governors. 

Mr. Etherington joined the Ex- 
change as Assistant Secretary in 
March of 1956 and was appointed 
Secretary in September of that 
year. He has been Vice-President 
in charge of Civic and Govern- 
mental Affairs since January of 
1959. 

Before joining the Exchange, 
Mr. Etherington practiced law 
with the Washington, D. C., firm 
of Wilmer & Broun and later in 
New York with Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley, Counsel to the 
Exchange. 





E. D. Etherington 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
have for guest speakers at their 
meeting to be held Dec. 22 at 3 
p.m. at the Midland Hotel Grand 
Ballroom, John Langum, President 
of Business Economics, Inc.; Harry 
Brown, partner of Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler, and Sidney B. Lurie, 
Josephthal & Co. 


Form Associated Brokers 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.— Associated 
Brokers Incorporated has been 
formed with offices at 2100 South 
Albion to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are William H. 
Myers, President, and Everett W. 

Scott, Vice-President. 


Bartow Inv. Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BARTOW, Fla. — Bartow Invest- 
ment Company is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
263 East Main Street. Officers are 
H. F Allen President: D. U. Dia- 
mond, Vice-President, E. C. Till, 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Marguerite 
Carpenter, Secretary. 


With E. I. Hagen Co. 


(Special to THe Financia CHronicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Hugh 
A. Cook is now affiliated with 
E. I. Hagen & Co., Inc., of Port- 
land, Ore. 


With C. E. Bush 


(Special to Tue FiInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—John T. Ramsey, 
'r. has joined the staff of C. E. 
Bush & Co., Security Building. 


.. Thursday, December 22, 1960 


Shearson, Hammill to Admit Five 


Shearson. Hammill & Co., 80 Pine Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, will admit five new 


General Partners to the firm, effective Jan. 1, 


1961. They are 


Wendell B. Barnes, former Administrator of the Small Business 








Richard Teweles 


Harper C. Olmstead 


Administration and now a member of Shearson, Hammill’s Under- 
writing Department: Blair A. Phillips, Jr.,. Manager of Municipal 
Bond Underwriting in the firm’s Chicago office; Charles S. Wer- 
ner, Manager of the Midwest Institutional Department; Richard J. 
Teweles, Resident Manager of the Los Angeles office; and Harper 
C. Olmstead, Resident Manager of the La Jolla office. 





Canadian Inv. 


Clubs Head Office 
To Montreal 


At a meeting held in Toronto, 
Ontario, on Tuesday, Dec. 13, 
1960, the directors of the Canadian 
Association of Investment Clubs 
accepted an offer of support and 
administrative assistance from the 
Montreal Stock Exchange. The 
head office of the association will 
be moved to Montreal from To- 
ronto early in the New Year. The 
association, dedicated to financial 
education, will now be in a posi- 
tion to extend its services on a 
coast-to-ccast basis, and will 
benefit directly from the Ex- 
change’s own tradition and effort 
in this field. 


The Canadian Association of 
Investment Clubs, incorporated 
under the laws of the Province of 
Ontario in October, 1955, is a non- 
profit limited company without 
share capital. Its new Board of 
Directors includes Messrs. Roy J. 
Laferte, A. D. H. Smith, and 
Stephen W. MacKneson of To- 
ronto; Paul F. McDonald, Maurice 
Hecht, Paul R. LaFleche, Guy L. 
Hudon and Parker B. Reid of 
Montreal. 


The objects of the association 
are: 

(1) to aid in preserving and 
strengthening democratic capital- 
ism by educating people in invest- 
ment principles. 

(2) to educate investment club 
members in investment principles. 

(3) To provide a center for the 
exchange of information and ideas 
between member investment clubs 
by acting as a source of stabiliza- 
tion of the investment club move- 
ment in Canada by = advising 
members as to publications and 
other data available for their 
guidance. 


The association groups:over 300 
investment clubs across Canada, 
with a total membership of nearly 
5,000 individuals. It is estimated 
that there is an equal number of 
clubs not presently affiliated with 
the association but which have at 
one time or another benefited 


from the association’s advice and 
information program. In their new 
relationship the Montreal Stock 
Exchange and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Investment Clubs intend 
to continue the tradition set by 
the latter in past years, and to 
expand the services of the as- 
sociation to the Canadian public. 


Canadians as individuals are 
investing in the future of their 
country. Common shares listed on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange are 
becoming increasingly popular as 
instruments of investment. The 
Montreal Stock Exchange and 
their members believe that this is 
a very good sign for the future 
and have consequently taken a 
leading part in popularizing 
share ownership through informa- 
tional and ecucational programs. 


The Montreal Stock Exchange 
endorses the aims of the associa- 
tion and in the words of the Ex- 
change President, Mr. Eric W. 
Kierans, ‘“‘We will assist, encour- 
age and develop this association 
in the greater interests of Cana- 
dian investors and we intend to 
undertake a thorough and deter- 
mined program to educate Cana- 
dians on the wisdom of purchas- 
ing equities.” 


Tegeler Opens Office 


JEFFERSONVILLE, N. Y.—Edson 
J. Tegeler is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices here. 


H. M. Wiener Opens 


GREAT NECK, N. Y.—Herbert M. 
Wiener is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 639 Mid- 
dle Neck Road. 


Form Williamson Secs. 


Williamson Securities Corp. is 
conducting a securities business 
from offices at 92 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


New Firm Name 


Effective Jan. 1 the firmi name of 
Murphey & Marseilles, 65 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be changed to Murphey, 
Marseilles & Smith. 
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The Unemployment Data 


By Roger 


W. Babson 


Mr. Babson reveals the extent to which unemployment statistics may 
be subject to error; finds the over-all employment picture is more 
encouraging than what the “pockets of unemployment” would indi- 


cate; and asserts the important 


thing to do is to face up to the 


fundamental cause—i.e., “too many workers ... pricing themselves 
out of the market.” Areas with high incidence of unemployment are 
advised to create and attract new opportunities, 


During the recent election cam- 
paign, the unemployment prob- 
lem was discussed at length by 
both political parties. Naturally, 
the interpretations given to the 
jobless situation were presented 
in a light which would best suit 
the particular audience listening 
to each speech. Within the past 
few weeks, some projections of 
unemployment trends seem _ to 
bear out fears expressed during 
the election campaign. Govern- 
ment officials predict that a sharp 
increase in jobless workers may 
lie ahead. 


Unemployment Figures Are 
Statistical “Guesses”’ 


Once a month, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics releases its esti- 
mate of employment and unem- 
ployment. This is based on a mid- 
month survey by the Census 
Bureau in which approximately 
35,000 households are interviewed 
in 330 selected regions throughout 
the country. The groups of house- 
holds interviewed are rotated so 
that a given household will be 
questioned for four successive 
months during a given year. 

The information obtained for 
the latest month is then compared 
with the preceding month’s esti- 
mate of unemployment to derive 
a measure of the change which 
has taken place. The next step is 
to inflate the current data by the 
estimates of various population 
groups — viz., by age, sex, and 
color. After the results of each 
steps are weighted, the two steps 
are then combined. 


Looking Behind the Figures 


Naturally, such a small sample 
leaves much room for error when 
the data are inflated to show an 
estimate of the total labor pic- 
ture. Remember that only 35,000 
households are interviewed out of 
a total of nearly 50,000,000 fami- 
lies in the country. Furthermore, 
the personal interview method has 
certain natural pitfalls. More 
often than not the housewife an- 
swers the question. She may not 
have an exact knowledge of the 
circumstance of each member of 
the household. Or, the person 
question may be in a “bad mood” 
and thus unwittingly give inac- 
curate or incomplete answers. 
Local conditions and/or mass psy- 
chology could also contribute to- 
ward a distortion of answers 
given. 

Aside from these “human”’ fac- 
tors, unemployment figures should 
be adjusted by readers to take 
into account other distortions. For 
example, workers who are idled 
by strikes are included as unem- 
ployed. These, of course, do not 
truly reflect the state of the econ- 
omy’s health. In addition, work- 
ers who are temporarily laid off 
because of seasonal curtailments 
in activity are counted as unem- 
ployed. I also question whether 
sick workers, and housewives and 
students seeking “extra spending 
money,” should be included. 


Where Is the Real Problem 
And Cure? 


At the present time, the Gov- 
ernment estimates that over 4,- 
000,000 people are unemployed. 
Historically speaking, this is still 
not a very burdensome figure. 
considering the growth in popu- 
lation, this represents only a little 
over 5% of the labor force. Ad- 
mittedly, there are “pockets of 
unemployment” in various sec- 


tions which should receive help. 
Taking the country as a whole, 
however, the picture is more: en- 


couraging, especially when it is 
related to periods of normal busi- 
ness rather than war and super- 
boom times. 


Readers of this column, theye- 
fore, should pay more attention 
to certain fundamental conditions 
which are threatening to make 
the unemployment problem worse 
than it now is. I fear that too 
many workers, whether individ- 
ually or through unions, are pric- 
ing themselves out of the market. 
This is evident in the trend to- 
ward increased automation which, 
though ultimately beneficial to 
labor, could in the meantime 
make for greater unemployment. 
If wage costs increase much more, 
I fear that America will lose the 
race for world markets, and that 
foreign imports wili cut deeper 
into domestic markets. Both of 
these conditions could contribute 
to joblessness. 


Areas where unemployment is 
high should seek to create and at- 
tract new opportunities. This can 
best be accomplished by adver- 
tising local advantages, and, above 
all, by proving labor’s willingness 
to work harder. Unless something 
is done, students now in colleges 
and high schools may be hard put 
to find a job later on. 


NYSE Issues 
Transaction Study 


The proportion of margin trans- 
actions on the New York Stock 
Exchange declined slightly in the 
Exchange’s latest Public Transac- 
tion Study, despite a reduction in 
the amount of cash needed to pur- 
chase securities, Keith Funston, 
President of the Exchange, re- 
ported. 

The study for Sep. 21, was the 
tenth in a series begun in 1952. 
Conducted during the Presidential 
election campaign and while the 
extraordinary United Nations ses- 
sion was in progress, it showed 
the market continuing to reflect 
a number of characteristics evi- 
dent in recent years: 


Transactions by public in- 
dividuals accounted for the 
majority of volume — and the 
public was investing for the 
long-term. 

Institutions and intermedi- 
aries were responsible for a 
higher proportion of total 
volume. 

The broad geographical dis- 
tribution of orders reaching 
the Stock Exchange floor 
showed marked shifts away 
from New York and towards 
California and Texas. 


Reported volume for Sept. 21 
was 2.9 million shares, about the 
same as the previous study in 
June, 1959. An estimated 45,000 
buy and sell orders, in round and 
odd lots, totaling some $186 mil- 
lion in market value, were exe- 
cuted for the public on Sept. 21. 

Margin transactions by the pub- 
lic accounted for 17.3% of total 
share volume, compared to 17.6% 
in June, 1959. The only time mar- 
gin transactions accounted for a 
lower percentage of volume was 
in the first study in September, 
1952. The figure then was 13.8%. 
The high was 27% in December, 
1954. 

(Initial margin requirements 
were reduced from 90% to 70% 
last July 28.) 

Individuals accounted for 52.6% 
of total volume — somewhat less 
than the proportion in previous 
studies. 


Nearly 61% of individ- ‘% 
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uals’ buying and selling was for 
long-term transactions (six 
months or more); 25% was short- 
term (one to six months); 14.2% 
was for trading transactions (less 
than 30 days). This last percent- 
age showed the widest swing—up 
from 9.3% in the previous study 
but down from 16.1% in Septem- 
ber, 1958. 


Institutions and intermediaries 
accounted for 24.3% of volume on 
Sept. 21, compared with 22.8% in 
the previous study — continuing 
their upward trend in share vol- 
ume. Institutions include pension 
funds and investment and insur- 
ance companies. A typical inter- 
mediary is described as a com- 
mercial bank acting as agent for 
an investor. 


Because of increasing interest 
in activity by financial institu- 
tions, Mr. Funston said, a special 
five-day study of institutional ac- 
tivity was made on Sept. 26 
through 30. This will be pub- 
lished shortly as Part II of the 
Tenth Public Transaction Study. 

Exchange Members accounted 
for 23.1% of volume on Sept. 21, 
down from 23.7% in the previous 
study. Specialists, who are 
charged with the _ responsibility 
for maintaining fair and orderly 
markets in asigned stocks, made 
up 58.7% of volume by members. 

In the geographical shift of or- 
ders executed for the public on 
the floor, New York State still 


accounted for the largest portion 
of share volume, but this figure 
touched a seven-year low of 29%. 
New York’s volume had been as 
high as 37.4%, in December, 1954. 


California was up slightly from 
the previous study, with 10.3% of 
total volume. Texas’ share of vol- 
ume rose from 2.8% to 3.3%. 


Men continued to dominate 
public participation in the mar- 
ket, but their share of public in- 
dividuals’ volume was at an eight- 
year low of 73.9% in the latest 
study. Women accounted for a 
high of 26.1% of volume by indi- 
viduals. 


Participation among the $10,000 
and over income groups continued 
strong. About 40% of public vol- 
ume was for those in the $10,000 
to $25,000 group, and another 
37.2% was for those in the $25,000 
and over group. 


Loeb, Rhoades Co. 
To Admit Partner 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Hunter Goodrich, Jr. to partner- 
ship. 
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Jesup & Lamont to 
Admit Partner 


Jesup & Lamont, 26 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1. will admit Horace F. Isleib 
to partnership. 


Mabon & Co. Will 
Admit to Firm 


Mabon & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Jan. 1 
will admit Joseph C. Nugent, Jr. 
to partnership. 


Richard Dowling Opens 


Richard O’R. Dowling is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 27 William Street, New 
York City. 


In Securities Business 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Carnes and Com- 
pany, Inc. is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 115 
North Saratoga Street. Officers 
are Stephen D. Carnes, Jr., Presi- 
dent; Frederick M. Quayle, and 
Cabell B. Birdsong, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Clyde A. Costen, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 





Why You Need— 
HOW TO SELL SECURITIES 


By JOHN DUTTON 


(In Your Business) 


This 60-page booklet — available exclusively from us—is designed to 
help you increase your business through modern, proven investment 
selling techniques. Its 25 chapters are full of practical and proven selling 
and promotional ideas. John Dutton drew it from the best of his popular 
weekly columns in The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. You’ll 


learn about 
* Obtaini 


* The ini 


ng a client list 


tial sales approach 


* The final sale 


* The various categories of investors — and their 


accounts. 


These are defined and you're told 


how to develop each of them to their maximum 
potential 


* Techniques you can use to analyze —on your 
own —the relative attractiveness of various 
securities and their vital balance sheet items 


In 1001 ways this booklet can help you be a better salesman and run a 
more profitable selling operation. Your own copy will be rushed to you 
immediately on receipt of your order. 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
N REQUEST 





Gentlemen: 


Securities” to 


Address .. 


+ 
5 


I enclose $2. Kindly rush my copy of “How To Sell 


eevee eee ee CeCe eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


City eeeee ee eee fee eee ee 


COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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BANK AND INSURANCE 








This Week — Insurance Stocks 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Market performance since the beginning of 1960 for this Balti- 
more-based company’s stock has been among the best for insurance 
stocks. Tce shares have appreciated from a market price of 34 
to 42 at present for a gain exceeding 20%. This favorable action 
is supported by the progress being made by U. S. Fidelity. For 
the first nine months of 1960 the underwriting profit margin at 
1.7% is higher than the year earlier period, premiums written are 
about 8% ahead of last year, and total investment income shows 
an increase of nearly 18%. The many important company develop- 
ments which occurred during the last half of 1959 are strengthen- 
ing the profitable outlook for this well-entrenched insurance un- 
derwriter. 


In business since 1896, the company has established itself 
as one of the most profitable multiple line concerns in the field. 
Operations are nationwide in the United States and several other 
areas, in addition to Canada, are covered. Engaged in the surety 
business since incorporation, other casualty insurance lines de- 
velopment started in. 1910 and since the early 1950s property 
insurance business has been undertaken. 

Presently, subsidiaries include Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance 
Underwriters, Inc., Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, and 
Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Company. The latter was 
incorporated in 1£59 with capital funds of $10 million. Capital 
funds of the parent company were strengthened during 1959, 
necessitated by a continuing growth in volume of premiums 
written, through a 1-for-5 rights offering of 910,743 common 
shares at $26.0. Proceeds of some $23 million also allowed the 
formation of the life insurance subsidiary. With life insurance 
now addei, writings are expected to produce even more attractive 
long term results than previously. The selling of life insurance 
through present fire and casualty agents not only will minimize 
expenses, it will strengthen the agency force by enabling a com- 
plete insurance coverage offering. This step is constructive toward 
meeting a growing public demand for simplified insurance plans 
and packages. 

The development of most business is through the company’s 
57 branch offices. Presently over 9,000 agents service markets 
for the company. U. S. Fidelity also participates in underwriting 
pools and in the business of various reinsurance associations. With 
a top rank in the fidelity and surety business, U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty also is among the top 10 fire-casualty insurance com- 
pany groups. 


Selected Statistics — Growth and Underwriting Control 


——Net Premiums—— Admitted Less Expense Profit 
Year— Writien* Earned* Assets* Ratiot Ratio$ Margin 
19€07____ $227.9 $209.4 $587.5 63.8% 34.5% 1.7% 
1959____- 277.9 261.3 558.7 59.8 36.4 3.8 
i906..... 2a. 244.9 487.8 61.2 38.4 0.4 
i mcd 250.1 231.3 430.1 67.8 37.9 —5.7 
1066....... 230.8 214.9 406.2 61.1 38.3 0.6 
965... .< 209.4 199.5 383.3 58.9 37.7 3.4 


*In milliens of dollars. *Nine months, September 30, 1960. Losses in- 
curred to premiums earned. S8Expenses incurred to premiums written. 


For the nine months 1960 period, premiums written of $227.9 
million s:ow a healthy increase from $211.2 million for the 1959 
nine month per.ot. Although the loss ratio in 1960*was slightly 
higher tuan in 1959, the expense ratio declined from 35.7% to 
34.5% to enable t..e underwriting profit margin to increase from 
1.5% to 1.7%. The years 1956 and 1957 were periods of deteriora- 
tion of underwriting results of most lines of business written. 
Since that time, company management has taken strong remedial 
steps to overcome such adverse experience. Not only have under- 
wr.ting risks become more selective, more effective steps were 
taken .o ccntrol internal expenses. Underwriting for the company 
turned beiter in mid-1958. Profitable results are aided by the 
broad geographical diversification policy followed. The company 
is participating in the improved merit rating plans in order to 
meet the strong competition from direct writers. 

For 1959, 30% of the company’s premium volume was in 
prcperty lines, and the balance represented casualty lines. Lead- 
ing property lines are Fire and Auto Physical Damage, while 
Auto L.ability and Property Damage and Workmen’s Compensa- 
t.on are the leading casualty lines. 


Earnings from investment income have been outstanding. 
Wile a generally conservative policy is followed, the increases 
in tax-exey pt bonds in recent years have greatly reduced the 
effective tax rate on portfolio income. At the end of 1959 tax 
free bonds accounted for 46% and common stocks 25% of total 
assets. Investment income is considerably ahead of 1959 results, 
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aided by new money obtained from the rights offering of last 
year. On a per share basis a temporary dilution occurred in 1959. 

The stock was split 2-for-1 in 1959, followed by a 10% stock 
dividend, before the rights offer. A 10% stock dividend was paid 
in 1950, in 19&3 and in 1954. Also a 20% stock dividend was paid 
in 1955. At the recent price of 42 a yield of 2.4% is obtained on 
the present $1 annual dividend rate. With per share earnings 
likely to reach a new high this year, some liberalization of divi- 
dends paid can be expected within the next year. The relatively 
strong growth of premium volume and investment income and 
the improved underwriting results underlie the high investment 
confidence in the stock of U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Per Share Statistics 


Marks & Campbell Admit 


11 N. Y. CITY 
BANK STOCKS 


3rd Quarter Earnings 
Comparison 


Bulletin on Request 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 

Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Snecialists in Bank Stocks 





Marks & Campbell, 15 Broad St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Dec. 29 will admit James Camp- 
bell III to partnership. Mr. Camp- 
bell will become a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange as of 
the same date. 


Mitchel, Schreiber Admit 


On Jan. 1, Colin F. Hunter will 
become a partner in Mitchel, 
Schreiber, Watts & Co., 20 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Approx. Bid Investment Avg. P/E Approx. 
Year— Price Range Income Earnings Ratio Dividend Book Value 
1960*__. 43-34 $1.94 $2.41 shictd $1.00 $44.88 
1959__.. 42-28 2.29 3.81 9.1 0.84 43.32 
1958__._. 37-26 2.49 3.58 8.8 0.91 39.10 
1957__.. 34-23 2.34 0.10 Sst, 0.91 31.11 
1956__._. 31-26 2.16 1.93 14.8 0.91 32.28 
1955__._. 37-30 1.98 2.64 12.7 0.87 34.95 
1949__.._ 18-14 1.08 2.78 5.8 0.57 20.23 





*Nine months, September 30. 











The Outlook for Chemicals 
In 1961 and Decade Ahead 


Continued from page 9 


pounds in 1940 to over 3 billion 
pounds in 1960. This is a spec- 
tacular example of new chemical 
product development. Production 
of total soap and detergents in- 
creased less than 1% in 1960 over 
1959. Production may decline 
about 2% in 1961, largely reflect- 
ing the anticipated lower indus- 
trial requirements for soap and 
detergents, particularly in the 
textile industry. 


E. Paint 


The paint segment of the chem- 
ical industry produces paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers for industrial 
and trade markets, with trade 
sales being the larger and histori- 
cally faster growing segment. 
Trade includes both construction 
and consumer usage. Growth, 
however, has not been a charac- 
teristic of the paint industry in 
recent years. The gallonage pro- 
duced in 1959 was about the same 
as in 1953. This has been caused 
by a number of factors. First, 
better pigments, such as titanium 
dioxide, have given paints im- 
proved covering power and, as a 
result, fewer gallons are needed 
to accomplish the same result. 
Second, modern finishes are more 
durable, and consequently the 
time between repaintings has been 
lengthened. Third, architectural 
changes, such as the use of alumi- 
num window framing and large 
areas of glass, have tended to re- 
tard the growth of paint consump- 
tion. 

Despite the industry’s slow 
over-all growth, many new devel- 
opments have taken place within 
the industry. In the postwar pe- 
riod synthetic resins have largely 
replaced natural resins and dry- 
ing oils. Latex emulsion paints 
have been devised to make paint- 
ing simpler for the do-it-yourself 
home-owner. Even more recently, 
acrylic finishes have been intro- 
duced, first for automobile pro- 
duction, and now for the trade 
market. These postwar develop- 
ments have had the effect of in- 
creasing the total output of chem- 
icals, since they require chemical 
raw materials in their manufac- 
ture, whereas the products they 
replaced came largely from out- 
side the industry. 

Production of paint in 1960 may 
be a shade ahead of 1959 output, 
but, in all probability, it will de- 
cline by 2% in 1961, reflecting 
expected declines in industrial 
usage. Trade consumption may be 
about the same as in 1960. 


F. Fertilizer 

The three important plant food 
materials manufactured by the 
fertilizer industry are nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash. The in- 


dustry consists of two segments: 
first, the producers of basic chemi- 
cals which are required in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers 
or which may be applied directly 
to the soil, and second, the fer- 
tilizer mixing companies which 
merely compound the plant nutri- 
ents. Fertilizer production has 
had a postwar growth rate of 4.5% 
per year and is virtually free from 
cyclical forces. This is in sharp 
contrast to the prewar period 
when growth was much slower 
and there were important declines 
in fertilizer, consumption during 
recessions. 

Prior to World War II, the de- 
mand for fertilizer could be readily 
estimated on the basis of the 
previous year’s farm income. This 
suggested that farmers used fer- 
tilizers in proportion to last year’s 
success or failure and not as a 
stimulus for this year’s success. 
This correlation no longer holds, 
principally because of the postwar 
technological revolution in agri- 
culture, in which mechanization, 
hybrid seeds, and fertilizers and 
other agricultural chemicals have 
all played a part. Today the 
farmer cannot afford not to fer- 
tilize his land at optimum levels. 


The short-run changes in ferti- 
lizer consumption are now more 
closely associated with changes in 
acreage under cultivation and ap- 
plication rates, which are increas- 
ing. Fertilizer consumption in 
1960 will show a gain of about 2%. 
The outlook is for an additional 
gain of 2% to 3% in fertilizer use 
in 1961, based on an expected in- 
crease in cotton acreage and on 
some increase in application rates. 


G. Drugs, Toiletries, and 
Miscellaneous Chemicals 


The Federal Reserve Board 
Index combines three large chemi- 
cal- groups in an “All Other” 
category, for which no separate 
index is published, but which ac- 
counts for about 30% of chemical 
production volume. The implicit 
growth rate for production of 
these three groups, which includes 
drugs, toiletries and cosmetics, 
and miscellaneous chemicals, has 
been 8% per year. Two of these 
segments, drugs and _ toiletries, 
which account for about 20% of 
chemical production, are ravidly 
growing and have been relatively 
insensitive to the type of business 
recession we have experienced 
thus far in the postwar period. 
Personal consumption expendi- 
tures for these two groups of con- 
sumer items have not declined 
importantly in any year since 
1933. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals, the 
third group contained in “All 
Other,” accounts for about 10% of 
chemical production and includes 
carbon black, agricultural chemi- 


cals other than fertilizer, printing 
ink, antifreeze, and _ industrial 
gases. Some of these products, as. 
for example, carbon black used in 
the rubber industry, are consumed 
in industrial production and are 
sensitive to cyclical changes. Pro- 
duction of these three groups in- 
creased 8% in 1960 over 1959. A 
further increase of about 5% in 
1961 may be expected. This implies 
continued growth in drugs and 
toiletries, but a decline in miscel- 
laneous chemicals. 


H. Basic Inorganic Chemicals 


Inorganic chemicals include the 
familiar heavy chemicals which 
are the work-horses not only of 
the chemical industry, but of many 
other industries as well. Some 
typical products are sulfuric acid, 
chlorine, soda ash, and caustic 
soda. This segment of the chemical 
industry has enjoyed a postwar 
growth of 7% per year. Produc- 
tion of this segment may be up 
5% in 1960 over 1959. Output may 
decline about 1% in 1961. 


I. Basic Organic Chemicals 


Basic organic chemicals include 
a wide variety of products, such as 
coal tar derivatives, dyes, organic 
solvents, and explosives. It also 
embraces the many organic build- 
ing blocks used in the production 
of man-made fibers, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, and detergents. 
The postwar growth rate of 9% 
per year in basic organic chemi- 
cals reflects the dynamic growth 
of these fast-growing derivatives. 
Production of basic organic chemi- 
cals in 1960 will exceed that in 
1959 by about 14%. It is likely that 
the output of this segment may 
decline 3% in 1961. 


IV 


Summary of the Outleok for 
Chemicals and Preducts 

If the separate chemical seg- 
ment forecasts are summarized, 
using the FRB Index framework, 
we find that the output of all 
chemicals and products, which in- 
creased 7% in 1960 over 1959, to 
a new high, is likely to remain at 
this level in 1961. 


This, of course, is on the basis 
of an annual average comparison. 
Within the year, chemical produc- 
tion will decline, along with in- 
dustrial production, but will be 
rising in the second half of the 
year. This forecast is predicated 
on a 5% decline in industrial pro- 
duction in 1961. If industrial 
production should decline more 
severely than we have forecast, 
then, of course, certain segments 
of the industry with high cyclical 
sensitivity will be more adversely 
affected. These groups include 
synthetic rubber, man-made fibers, 
and basic organic chemicals. Out- 
put is not likely to be altered 
significantly in the drug, toiletries, 
and fertilizer segments of the in- 
dustry. If total production declines 
as much as 10%, chemical produc- 
tion could decline as much as 5%. 


If, on the other hand, the direc- 
tion of industrial production 
changes sooner than we anticipate, 
and rises throughout most of 1961, 
then we may expect production of 
chemicals to rise about twice as 
fast as that of all industry. 


V 
Long-Term Outloek for Chemicals 


Now I should like to comment 
on the longer range outlook for 
chemicals. Long-term forecasting 
is always hazardous, but is doubly 
so in an industry so vitally af- 
fected by technological change as 
the chemical industry. Most long- 
term projections of chemicals have 
turned out to be low because the 
potential contributions of tech- 
nology and marketing were not 
adequately evaluated. Consider 
for a moment the problem of the 
chemical industry forecaster in 
1940. He could look back on 40 
years of growth at 5% per year, 
which was somewhat higher than 
the growth of all industry in the 
same period. However, te have 
projected 1960 chemical produc- 
tion correctly he would have had 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 


to forecast the development of a 
completely new industry, atomic 
energy, and the rapid growth to 
maturity of an industry then in 
its infancy, synthetic rubber. He 
would have had to foresee the ex- 
pansion of established products 
into new areas and the develop- 
ment of a wide range of new 
products. Some of the new mate- 
rials responsible for the accelerated 
8% per year postwar growth rate 
include antibiotics, synthetic 
detergents, polymeric fibers, and 
a number of plastics. Nylon pro- 
duction had just begun in 1940; 
such products as polyethylene, 
“Orlon,” “Dacron,” and “Aureo- 
mycin” were not even known. 


Research and Marketing 
Part of the credit for the com- 
mercial success of these new prod- 
ucts belongs to the _ research, 
engineering and production skills 
of chemical producers. An equally 
important, and perhaps even 
greater, part of. this success can 
be attributed to chemical manage- 
ment and marketing specialists, 
whose foresight enabled chemical 
manufacturers to bring a sufficient 
volume of the right products to 
the right markets, at the right 

price. and at the right time. 


The commercially feasible uses 
to which a new chemical may be 
put are seldom obvious, even to 
a trained chemist. As a result, a 
whole new profession of commer- 
cial chemical development has 
emerged in the last 20 years. Its 
purpose is to guide new products 
from the test-tube to the market; 
sometimes, it is necessary to reject 
for economic reasons an otherwise 
promising new product. An indi- 
cation of the growing importance 
of this chemical marketing staff 
function is the rapid rise since the 
war in the membership of two 
professional societies, the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development 
Association and the Chemical 
Market Research Association. In 
addition, sales service laboratorics 
provide technical assistance to 
sales in solving customer prob- 
lems and thereby open new mar- 


_kets for the company’s products. 


I mention these developments be- 
cause they incicate that chemical 
producers have become increas- 
ingly more customer - oriented. 
This is an absolute necessity if 
growth is to be maintained in the 
next decade. 

We have already observed that 
the growth rate of chemical pro- 
duction has increased from 5% per 
year in the period from 1900 to 
1940 to 8% per year since the war. 
However, the output of chemicals 
and products has been growing at 
only 5.5% per year since 1955. 
This somewhat lower growth rate 
Was caused principally by the 
slower growth rate of 1.2% per 
year in industrial production since 
1955. 


Long Term Forecast 


What, then, is the outlook for 
chemical growth over the next 10 
to 20 years? In part, it must be 
predicated on, some estimate of 
growth in industrial production. 
We believe that industrial produc- 
tion may grow at 3% per year 
until about the mid-1960’s and 
may accelerate thereafter to a rate 
of 4% per year or more. This fac- 
tor alone should assure a growth 
rate in chemical production of at 
least 5% per year. A higher growth 
rate is possible if our research 
and marketing teams continue to 
be as effective as they have been 
in the past. 

For example, plastics will un- 
doubtedly continue to be one of 
the fastest growing segments of 
the industry because of advances 
being made in the development 
of new polymers, new fabricating 
techniques, and new markets. 


Plastics may be able to maintain 
its postwar growth of 15% per 
year if important break-throughs 
can be made in the construction 
industry, comparable to the ad- 
vances made in packaging in re- 
cent years. Plastics and resins, of 


course, already have atoe-hold in 
construction through paint, wire 
and cable coating, moisture bar- 
riers, plywood adhesives, wall tile, 
and floor coverings. However, 
these are largely surface applica- 
tions. If the industry is to achieve 
significantly larger volumes in 
construction, plastics must be used 
in the structural elements of 
buildings. To accomplish this will 
require improvements in the phys- 
ical properties of plastics, chang- 
ing many builaing codes, and ac- 
ceptance of new architectural 
ideas. This is a challenge for re- 
search and marketing. 

Man-made fibers will continue 
to grow at the expense of natural 
fibers, because the research and 
marketing divisions of man-made 
fiber producers are oriented to- 
ward consumer needs and are de- 
veloping new types of synthetic 
fibers, as well as new varieties 
of current types, to satisfy these 
neecs. Important price decreases 
in recent years have opened wider 
markets for man-made fibers. It 
is the job of market research to 
define and measure these markets, 
so that the enlarged sales poten- 
tial can be realized promptly. 

Research and marketing teams 
are working constantly on new 
products. Today such names as 
“Cronar,” “Delrin,” “Lycra,” “Dy- 
cril,” and “Telar,’”’ may seem as 
strange to some as nylon did in 
1940. These are recently intro- 
duced du Pont products which 
will contribute to the future 
growth of our company and our 
industry. These trade-marks may 
be just as familiar to some in the 
197U’s as “Dacron” is today. 


What new technological and 
marketing barriers will be broken 
in the next decade? Will drugs 
be found to aid in the treatment 
of cancer, cardio-vascular dis- 
eases, and ailments of the aged? 
Will some of us be living in plas- 
tic houses’ Will ‘we be driving 
automobiles largely made of plas- 
tic on roads coated with synthetic 
rubber? Will metallic finishes be 
based on inorganic polymers 
which are an integral part of the 
metallic surface rather than on 
crganic polymers which are liter- 
ally pasted on metallic surfaces? 
Will natural rubber be completely 
supplanted by the recently devel- 
coped synthetic version of natural 
rubber? What demands will the 
space age place upon the chemical 
incustry for new chemical fuels? 
Will the recovery of fresh water 
from the sea involve a chemical 
process? 

I certainly have no answers to 
these questions. I have perhaps 
even omitted some of the most 
important questions for which an- 
swers will be sought. In any event, 
there are many potential break- 
throughs in technology and mar- 
keting which lead me to believe 
that a growth rate in chemical 
production of 8% per year over 
the next 10 to 20 years is, indeed, 
possible. 





*An address by Mr. Erickson before 
the Seventh Pitt Con erence on Business 
Pr:spects, sponscred by the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


D. J. Bernstein to Admit 


SCARSDALE, N. Y.—D. J. Bern- 
stein & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Dec. 31 
will admit Herman A. Riemer to 
partnership in the firm. Harry 
Silverstein will retire from the 
firm on Dec. 30. 


Foster & Acams Partner 


TROY, N. Y. — On Jan. 1 James 
M. Beverley, Jr. will become a 
partner in Foster & Adams. Mr. 
Beverley is manager of the firm’s 
Troy, N. Y. office, 235 Cannon 
Place. 


Continental Inc. Planning 


ALBANY, N. Y. — Raymond P. 
Phillips is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 49 Mor- 
della Road un-er the firm name 
of Continental Income Planning. 














The Women — Bless Them 


The role of our womenfolk in the 
world of finance has never been 
substantial. Inaeed, there was a 
time—and it wasn’t so long ago— 
when a woman in the counting 
house was sufficiently bizarre to 
rate feature-story treatment. Still, 
if the gals have failed to make 
any measurable breakthrough 
amid that sprawling fraternity of 
males who toil as floor brokers, 
underwriters and investment 
bankers, they have come to loom 
exceedingly large as buyers and 
sellers of securities. 

Many a broker’s suburban 
boardroom would never have 
epened its doors but for the 
distaff clientele and it’s a rare 
urban office that doesn’t have a 
goodly sprinkling of ladies. Comes 
now the National Association of 
Investment Companies, that union 
of mutual funds and closed-end 
investment firms, to put the la-:ies 
under its microscope. To the sur- 
prise of nobody at all, the 
N.A.LC. finds: “Men and women 
have different ideas on many sub- 
jects, but when it comes to in- 
vestment objectives, those of 
women closely parallel the goals 
of male shareholders.” 

According to this study, future 
retirement income is the most 
frequently cited goal with more 
than one in three of both men and 
women giving this as their invest- 
ment purpose. A “better return 
on savings” is noted as of major 
importance with about one in four 
of both men and women giving 
this objective for their purchase 
of fund shares. 

These objectives hold, at least, 
for the approximately million 
women investors who have shares 
of funds in their over-all financial 
plans. About 630,000 of these 
ladies own their shares outrig:t. 
The remaining 370,000 have joint 


accounts, usually with their hus- 
bands. 

While the ladies with regular 
accounts in mutual funds Nave, 
on the average, less money in- 


vested than the men, both groups 


have several different financial 
assets in their over-all financial 
plans. 

The typical gal who owns 


shares all by herself has a fi- 
nancial plan worth about $12,760, 
according to the N.A.I.C. report. 
Of this total, 19.9% is in savings 
accounts and United States sav- 
ings bonds, while 53.6% is in 
corporate stocks | eld cirectly and 
the remaining 262% is in mutual 
funds. Using money se saved 
from her salary, if she works, or 
funds derived from gifts or an 
inheritance or insurance benefits, 
she made her most recent regular 
account purchase of mutual funds 
sLares of about $875 sometime 
during the past five years. 

More than 55% of these women- 
folk have $2,500 or more invested, 
with 38.6% having $5,000 or more 
mutual fund shares. However, the 
$3,384 median holding of the 
ladies is still well below the $4,505 
median for the men. But it would 
be a bold prophet, indeed, who 
would venture to guess ‘that the 
gals will not overtake the boys. 
Many a mutual fund salesman, 
making the rounds of the Ameri- 
can homes, would be eager to 
wager on the women. Thousands 
of families today own shares in 
a mutual fund because the little 
woman made that decision. The 
bread winner ofttimes is too busy 
keeping abreast of his own busi- 
ness to study the merits of vari- 
ous investment opvortunities. 

But it is the ladies who are on 
their own who make the best 
fund customers. Of the regular 
account-r olding women who own 
their shares outright,: 38% are 


single and 35% are widowed. The 
remaining 27% are married. 

With the N.A.LC. touting gifts 
of securities (mutually beneficial, 
they feel, would be mutual funds) 
as a solution to Christmas shop- 
ping problems, the cards would 
appear to be stacked for the dolls 
and against the guys. The women 
may be the most numerous at the 
department store notion counter, 
but as a general rule the big gift 
is bought by the menfolk. 

Once diamonds were a girl’s 
best friend and then the motor 
car became the status symbol. In 
the era of pe2ople’s capitalism, it 
may well be that a lady’s status 
will be determined by her famili- 
arity with balanced funds, income 
funds, growth funds and even an 
occasional closed-end. We have 
created a society of hard-working 
men who are usually survived by 
their spouses. Who said it’s a 
man’s world? 


The Funds 
Report 


President Edward A. Merkle of 
Madison Fund, told the Dallas 
Society of Security Analysts that 
Madison’s capital gain dividend, 
“in all reasonable probability,’ 
would exceed the $1.35 payment 
in March, 1960. Merkle, noting 
that the fund had already realized 
$1.47 in capital gains, termed 1960 
“an excellent year.” 

He added that the 
asset value per share of $20.71 
showed a gain of 1.3% over the 
close of last year. He also pointed 
out that Madison’s discount had 
narrowed to 2%. 

“Blue chips are of small impor- 
tance in our portfolio” he stated. 


latest net 


“We buy values rather’ than 
names. When a stock starts to 
falter, we sell it and replace it 


with the one which we think has 
a higher potential profit. This 
makes us more active than most 
of the other funds.” 

ie of * 
Broad Street Investing Corpora- 
tion, the diversified mutual fund 
of the Broad Street Group, will 
pay out more in dividends from 
income in 1960 than the total in- 
vestment assets of the whole cor- 
poration 16 years ago, according 
to Fred E. Brown, President. The 
fourth quarter dividend will bring 
total payments for the year to 
$7,077.837, whereas net assets of 
the $200 million mutual fund were 
enly $6,778,572 at the end of 1944. 
From that time to the end of 
1960, Broad Street Investing will 
have paid out more than $36,700,- 
000 in dividends from investment 
income. 

* He oh 
Income Fund of Boston, Inc. 
revorts total assets at Oct. 31 were 
$35.883,384, equal to $7.33 a share, 
against $8.04 on Jan. 31. During 
the latest quarter the company 
eliminated its 2.000-share holding 
of Simmons Co. and reduced 
holdings of W. F. Hall Printing 
Co. to 2.100 shares from 5,000. 
Poldings of General Acceptance 
Corp. were boosted to $17.260 
shares from 13.269, Green Moun- 
tain Power Corv. to 15.100 from 
12,000. Maine Public Service Co. 
tr 11 400 from 10909 and Standard 
Mil Co. (Kentucky) to 2,300 from 
1,500 shares. 

% oe oS 
Samson Convertible Securities 
and Cavital Fund declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents ver share from 
net investment income and a 
distribution of 48 cents per share 
from long-term capital gains, both 
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payable on Dec. 22 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 15. 

Dana W. Atchley, Jr. 
elected a director of the fund. 

aK % ok 

Sales of Wellington Fund and 
Wellington Equity Fund shares 
during November broke all 
recoras for that month, it was an- 
nounced by Joseph E. Welch, 
President of Wellington Co., Inc. 
national distributor of the two 
funds. Sales of Wellington Fund 
totaled $13,374,000 and those of 
Wellington Equity Fund, $698,000. 

Welch noted that the combined 
total of $14,072,000 was a record 
for 1960 and the second highest 
monthly total in the company’s 
history. He noted also that this 
increase in sales volume was con- 


tinuing in December. 
ok ek *® 


was 


Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund re- 
ports that at the close of the Oct. 
31 fiscal year total assets amounted 
to $76,226,360, equal to $13.85 a 
share. This compares with $75,- 
130,692 and $14.79 a share a year 
earlier. 

During the year the company 
made these new commitments: 
Allied Maintenance, Alterman 
Foods, American Can, Americon 
Natural Gas, American Smelting 
& Refining, American Stores, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, Con- 
solidated Foods, Consolidated 
Natural Gas, Emhart Manufactur- 
ing, Equitable Gas, General Milis, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific, Laclede 
Gas, Martin Co., National Dairy, 
Northern Indiana Public Service, 
Northrop, Oxford Paper, J. C. 
Penney, Phelps Dodge, Photo- 
Products Gevaert, Pillsbury, 
Quaker Oats, Safeway Stcres, 
Sprague Electric, Texas Gas 
Transmission, Unilever, T'rited 
Aircraft, U. S. Steel and Western 
Union. 

In addition, the following *~o'd- 
ings were stepped up: Ab*ott 
Laboratories, Cutler Bar~mm™er, 
First National Stores, Creat 
Northern Paper, Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, Montena 
Power, Northern Illinois “=s, 
Peoples Gas, Light & €>*¥e, 
Philips’ Lamp, Potomac F'e-*tric« 
Power, St Josenh Lead. ’nited 
Fruit and West Penn Electric. 


Mutval Fund Sales and 


Assets Un in Novemer 


Investors purchased a total of 
$161,129,000 of mutual fund shares 
in November, according to the 
National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, some $11 million 
more than the month before. 

Purchases of mutual fund 
shares in October amounted to 
$149,640.000. In November 2 vear 
ago, the total was $165,259 900. 

Combined net assets of the 161 
mutual fund members o*° the 
N.A.LC. increased to $16.349.12%,- 
000 on Nov. 30. This co ™nared 
with $15,643,690,000 on Oct. 31 


and $15,416,47&,000 on Nov. 39, 
1959. 
The mutual funi memrb>rs of 


the N.A.LC. have some 5,900 099 
shareholder accounts uncer trer 
supervision, representing an esti- 
mated 2,500,000 indivicual, insti- 
tutional and fiduciary s>areo!d- 
ers, many of whom have more 
than one account. These mutual 
fund members have invested in 
more than 3,500 security issues 
of more than 2.000 corwocrations 
for their diversified portfol'os. 
Redemptions of shares during 
November were down from te 
month before. Member cownanies 
reported a total of $53.843.009 in 
redemptions durin November. 
This compared: with %£61.490,G00 
in October, 1960 and $32,917,000 
in November a year ago. 
Accumulation plans for the pur- 
chase of mutual furd shares on a 
periodic payment basis cont *nued 
to attract investovs. N.AIC. re- 
ported, with 28,265 suc» plans 
opened in November. This com- 
pared with 28.747 the month be- 
fore and 28,688 in November of 
1959. Both voluntarv and con- 
tractual plans are ineluded in 
these totals. 
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Implications for Savings 
Banks in Economic Outlook 


Continued from page 3 


of finished goods, and from a near 
record annual rate of accumula- 
tion in excess of $11 billion in the 
first quarter of 1960, added no 
inventory on balance in the third 
quarter and will probably show a 
substantial net reduction in the 
fourth quarter. All in all the 
downward pull on the economy 
resulting from business inventory 
shifts has probably been on the 
order of $13 to $15 billion between 
the first and fourth quarters of 
1960. At the same time business 
had second thoughts about its 
capital spending programs and 
failed to realize earlier plans for 
expansion and modernization. 
While capital outlays have been 
considerably higher this year than 
in 1958 and 1959, they have ap- 
parently leveled off at a rate 
below the 1957 record. 


Shifts in Borrowing and Saving 
Patterns 


The nation’s money and capital 
markets soon reflected these basic 
changes in business. Expectations 
early in the year of continued 
financial stringency gave way to 
the realization of monetary ease. 
Reduced demands for funds from 
businesses and consumers were 
reenforced by a shift in the net 
Federal budget position from an 
operating deficit of over $12 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1959 to a small sur- 
plus of about $1 billion in fiscal 
1960. Overall, net demands for 
external financing through all 
types of credit and equity instru- 
ments — mortgages, consumer 
credit, Federal and state and local 
obligations, corporate securities 
and bank loans—declined from a 
record $44 billion in the first three 
quarters of 1959 to little more 
than half that amount in the com- 
parable period of 1960. The like- 
lihood is that 1960 as a whole 
will see the smallest net flow of 
funds through the economy since 
1956. 

Such a reduction in borrowing 
demands in the face of a high and 
rising volume of savings could 
have only one result—a drop in 
the price of money. Interest rates 
have indeed declined from peak 
levels reached early this year, 
most substantially in the short 
term area. Long term rates have 
also come down significantly and 
recently mortgage interest rates, 
traditionally sticky and subject to 
narrower fluctuations than other 
rates, have been under pressure. 
It is my judgment that the down- 
ward adjustment of mortgage 
rates will continue into 1961 even 
if other long term rates stabilize 
or turn up. 

As interest rates have changed 
in response to business conditions, 
so has the pattern of individuals’ 
savings. 1959 reminded us dra- 
matically that individuals shift 
their preference for the various 
forms of saving in response to 
‘changes in interest rate spreads 
and changing needs for liquidity. 
Additions to liquid savings—time 
and savings deposits. savings 
shares, and savings bonds—fell in 
‘that year to $9 billion from $14 
‘billion in 1958 while purchases of 
marketable securities, accompany- 
ing the rise in vields, soared from 
little over $1 billion to around $13 
billion. At the same time consum- 
er confidence in their own and the 
nation’s economic future was re- 
flected in their assumption of 
nearly $20 billion of net new debt 
in 1959, double the amount in- 
curred in each of the two preced- 
ing years. 

This year savings and debt pat- 
terns have been reversed again, 
as the fear of inflation subsided, 
and interest rate spreads between 
securities and savings accounts 
narrowed. While the record is not 

-completely in: yet, it is apparent 
that individuals will save consid- 
erably more in financial institu- 


tions in 1960 than in 1959 while 
reducing their purchases of mar- 
ketable securities by perhaps two- 
thirds from the unusually large 
1959 amount. Additions to mort- 
gage and consumer debt this year, 
moreover, have probably been at 
least one-third less than last year 
as consumers have reduced their 
spending for housing and durable 
goods. 

These fundamental changes in 
money rates, debt, and savings 
patterns, have not been without 
their effect on mutual savings 
banking. Since last summer de- 
posit inflows have been well 
maintained and withdrawals have 
declined relative to a year earlier. 
The third quarter of this year was 
the first in five quarters that net 
deposits, excluding interest cred- 
ited, increased. Considering what 
happened last October when the 
“magic five’s’’ made their appear- 
ance, it is no surprise that sav- 
ings banking fared much better 
this October. Early returns for 
November suggest that the net de- 
posit gain in that month was sub- 
stantially larger than the $100 
million total of a year ago. For 
1960 as a whole, it is likely that 
net deposit inflows, including in- 
terest credited, will approximate 
$1.5 billion, about one-fourth 
more than the 1959 net gain. 


What about savings bank in- 
vestment policy in the changing 
business environment of 1960? It 
has continued to reflect the ability 
and willingness of management to 
respond promptly to new market 
forces within limits set by deposit 
inflows and needs for liquidity 
and safety. As in all preceding 
years of the past decade, mortgage 
acquisitions dominated savings 
bank investment patterns. Within 
this broad pattern, however, sig- 
nificant differences are apparent. 


A New Portfolio Shift 


Typically in periods of capital 
market stringency, savings banks 
reduce their mortgage acquisitions 
and expand corporate’ security 
purchases as yield relationships 
change. In 1959, however, the 
combined effect of an unusually 
large backlog of mortgage com- 
mitments and the precipitous drop 
in deposit inflows produced a 
somewhat different response to 
capital market stringency than in 
earlier years. According to Na- 
tional Association figures, savings 
banks reduced their mortgage in- 
vestments only moderately 
through the year as previous com- 
mitments were taken up, and in- 
stead of adding substantially to 
corporate gecurity holdings as 
yields rose, were net sellers on 
balance for the first time since 
1955. These sales provided funds 
for mortgage purchases supple- 
menting net deposit gains and net 
sales of U. S. Government secu- 
rities. 


The improved deposit situation 
in recent months has permitted 
savings banks to respond actively 
to the changed investment en- 
vironment of 1960. Unlike last 
year, the industry has increased 
its mortgage acquisitions quarter 
by quarter as yields on competi- 
tive investments have declined. 
For the year as a whole, additions 
to mortgage portfolios may be 
slightly larger than in 1959; by 
year-end, mortgage holdings will 
amount to two-thirds of savings 
bank assets compared with little 
more than one-third a decade ear- 
lier. In contrast with 1959, sav- 
ings banks have been net pur- 
chasers of corporate securities this 
year though in much smaller vol- 
ume than in 1957 or 1958. Corpo- 
rate. bond yields have declined 
significantly less in 1960 than 
yields on U. S. Government secu- 
rities— particularly short - term 
governments. Partly as a result 
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of this, savings banks have sold 
more governments on balance in 
the first 10 months of this year 
than in any full year back to 1951, 
the year of the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord. Net sales may 
be upwards of $600 million in 1960, 
compared to a range of $300-$500 
million in preceding years back 
to 1951 when a record $1 billion 
of Governments were sold. If this 
estimate for the current year is 
realized, savings banks will have 
reduced their holdings of Govern- 
ments to less than 16% of assets 
compared to almost 50% 10 years 
earlier. 


The General 1961 Outlook 


What will the savings and in- 
vestment pattern of mutual sav- 
ings banking look like in 1961? 
Clearly it will be influenced, as 
in past years, by developments in 
the nation’s business and financial 
markets as well as by specal local 
factors in savings bank areas. Sav- 
ings banking has increasingly as- 
sumed national significance. It 
has in the past several years pro- 
vided more funds for federally 
underwritten mortgages than any 
other type of lender; it has fi- 
nanced private business and local 
government capital spending pro- 
grams on a broad scale; it is a 
significant holder of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations. Savings 
bankers must clearly be alert, 
therefore, to general economic and 
financial change. 

The impact of Government on 
economic developments, and 
hence on savings banking, is also 
fundamental. The new political 
environment in Washington be- 
ginning in January raises new 
questions with respect to mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, housing 
programs, and related economic 
activities. The usual uncertain- 
ties surrounding any business 
forecast are enhanced by the un- 
certainty of how a new adminis- 
tration will conduct its affairs. 
But any new Administration will 
at least be guided by the business 
climate it confronts. 


What then can be said about the 
business climate for 1961 and how 
will savings banking fare in this 
climate? The picture that emerges 
is that of a saucer shaped 
curve of activity rather than the 
“U” or “V” shaped curves of pre- 
ceding postwar cycles. This pic- 
ture implies underutilization of 
our industrial resources, under- 
employment of an expanding la- 
bor force and hence a failure to 
realize our full production po- 
tential. 


Predicts $515-$525 GNP End 
Of 1961 


Full employment of men and 
resources at current rates of pro- 
ductivity would mean perhaps an 
annual rate of GNP, at current 
prices, of from $550-$575 billion 
by the 4th quarter of 1961. Pros- 
pects are that actual output will 
fall short of this potential, reach- 
ing perhaps $515-$525 billion from 
a low early in the year of $500 
billion or slightly less. In such an 
environment, inflation is not 
likely to be a problem in 1961. 


What are the main factors in 
the private investment, consumer, 
and Government sectors that sup- 
port a judgment of a _ saueer 
shaped course of business activity 
through 1961? Overall, the char- 
acter of the readjustment we have 
had so far and the nature of the 
1958-59 expansion suggest that no 
large cumulative distortions have 
crept into the economy. The need 
for basic correction is not great, 
therefore, and any continued 
downward movement in business 
should be mild. At the same time, 
there is little on the horizon to in- 
dicate that a vigorous upturn is 
in the making. On the investment 
side, expectations are that busi- 
ness will reduce only slightly its 
capital outlays for next year. The 
3% decline shown by the recent 
McGraw-Hill survey, if realized, 
would mitigate against any pro- 
tracted or deep drop in business 


activity. But it clearly provides 
no uplift to the economy in 1961. 


With respect to business inven- 
tory policies—which, as noted have 
been a major unsettling force in 
the economy—the rate of accumu- 
lation has already been sharply 
contracted since early this year. 
Past experience suggests that 
there will be some decumulation 
in coming quarters before a new 
build-up begins. The change in 
inventories through 1961 is not 
likely to be as great as in 1960 
with consequent less disturbing 
effects on the economy. 


Prospects in the key investment 
area of housing also support the 
judgment of modest economic 
change in 1961. I have maintained 
for some time that it is not for 
lack of credit that housing activ- 
ity has declined so markedly in 
1960. Ready availability of credit 
on increasingly liberal terms has 
failed to provide the stimulus to 
housing that it did in earlier pe- 
riods of monetary ease. For the 
fact is that the underlying demand 
situation has weakened, following 
more than a decade of high level 
building. Housing vacancies in 
rental units have risen to a post- 
war high of 7.6%, reports of com- 
pleted but unsold houses are com- 
mon, and sales of existing houses 
have slowed perceptibly. 

Perhaps the key lesson of 1960 
is that housing can no longer be 
counted on to play its usual con- 
tracyclical role in the economy; 
that until the population upsurge 
is upon us in the mid-1960’s, hous- 
ing demand need not always be 
responsive to the magic hypoder- 
mic of ample and easy credit. If 
this is a fair assumption I would 
not be surprised to see no gain in 
housing next year nor even a 
small decline. Incidentally, the 
way the new housing starts series 
is bouncing around these days, one 
is foolhardy indeed to make a 
specific housing forecast. 


On balance, therefore, the in- 
vestment sector of the economy— 
the most dynamic and volatile 
part—will exert a narrowly lim- 
iting effect on business in 1961, 
on both the upside and downside. 
Nor does the consumer sector ap- 
pear to be especially buoyant in 
the coming year. With unemploy- 
ment uncomfortably high and not 
likely to improve soon, and fears 
of inflation abated, consumers will 
not be disposed to increase signif- 
icantly their purchases of durable 
goods. At the same time con- 
sumer optimism, which deterio- 
rated substantially in the first half 
of 1960, has leveled off in recent 
months, according to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center. If the automobile 
market continues to hold up well, 
it will provide an important un- 
derpinning. In any event, further 
declines in total durable goods 
purchases, following the drop in 
the third quarter of 1960, are 
likely to be modest; such declines 
will be more than offset, more- 
over, by increases in consumer 
spending for nondurables and 
services as personal incomes are 
maintained. 


Government Spending to Expand 


Perhaps the most certain area of 
expansion on the business horizon 
is in the Government sector, in- 
cluding both Federal and state 
and local. Expenditures at the 
state and local level for schools, 
highways, etc., seem pointed ever 
upward and, in the recent elec- 
tion, voters approved an addi- 
tional $3 billion in new bond 
issues. At the Federal level, na- 
tional defense expenditures re- 
cently proposed for 1961 by the 
Eisenhower Administration are 
above 1960, and under the new 
Administration these proposals 
may be increased. Estimates of 
other Federal expenditures have 
also recently been revised upward 
by the Budget Bureau and the 
proposed total of $80.4 billion for 
fiscal 1961 is $3.2 billion more 
than expenditures in fiscal 1960. 


.. Thursday, December 22, 1960 


Expectations are for a further rise 
in fiscal 1962. 


Federal Monetary and Fiscal 
Policies 


The question being widely de- 
bated, of course, is how much the 
new Administration is likely to 
increase Federal spending and in- 
deed just what changes may be 
expected in general monetary and 
fiscal policies? Apart from other 
considerations, it is fortunate that 
the transition between Adminis- 
trations is being made at a stage 
in the business cycle when the ap- 
propriate monetary policy is one 
of ease—a policy which would 
likely be followed regardless of 
the party in power. Moreover, in- 
ternational balance of payment 
problems and heavy gold outflows 
are providing a discipline for our 
domestic monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies that no responsible leader- 
ship can ignore. The President- 
elect has stated firmly his 
determination to maintain the 
value of the dollar in international 
markets. The maintenance of 
sound currencies and relatively 
high interest rates abroad, there- 
fore. will deter any responsible 
U. S. administration from exes- 
sively easy money policies, 
imprudent spending, and long 
unbalanced budgets. 

With respect to management of 
the Federal debt, two important 
matters which might be ap- 
proached differently by the new 
Administration than the preced- 
ing one, relate to advance refund- 
ing and the interest rate ceiling 
on Government bonds. In the large 
scale September advance refund- 
ing, about $3% billion of 3%% 
long-term bonds were accepted by 
private investors in exchange for 
the war loan 2's. Savings banks 
were one of the largest subscrib- 
ers to this advance refunding tak- 
ing $823 million worth, which 
represented more than two-fifths 
of their total holdings of the 2'%’s. 


While the principle of advance 
refunding was accepted by both 
political parties, the actual opera- 
tion subsequently came _ under 
criticism by some Democratic 
members of Congress because of 
the higher interest rates offered 
in the exchange. It would be un- 
fortunate if this view prevailed 
in the new Administration for the 
advance refunding technique has 
proven its worth. A _ significant 
extension of the Federal debt was 
accomplished, the breadth of the 
Government securities market was 
expanded by adding a tradeable 
supply of new long bonds, and 
long-term holders were kept in- 
vested in the long-term market. 
All of this at a modest cost. 


The decline in interest rates 
this year has temporarily removed 
the market problems associated 
with the 44% ceiling on long- 
term Government securities. De- 
spite its persistent efforts, the 
Treasury did not succeed in con- 
vincing Congress to remove this 
archaic control in either 1959 or 
1960. If the new Treasury team 
reflects. the prevailing Congres- 
sional opinion, even the efforts 
will be abandoned. It is to be 
hoped, however, that when the is- 
sue has to be faced again—as it 
surely will—it will be considered 
solely on its own merits. Flexible 
debt management, and efficient 
operation of free money markets, 
cannot be maintained with an 
artificial interest rate ceiling im- 
posed on one type of Federal debt 
instrument. 


In any event, if the economic 
climate postulated for 1961 mate- 
realizes, the ceiling will not be a 
problem through most of the year. 
While the major part of the de- 
cline in interest rates is behind us, 
there is little reason to. expect 
an imminent upturn. Indeed, as 


I noted earlier, I would look for 
some further downward adjust- 
ment in mortgage rates, as other 
rates are maintained at around 
present levels. Increased demands 
for funds later.in the year accom- 
panying a business upturn may 
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lead to a moderate rise in interest 
rates which will not carry to the 
late 1959—early 1960 levels. 


Savings Banking in the 1961 
Economic Climate 


In an environment of generally 
favoraole business, with interest 
rates changing little, and infla- 
tionary fears dormant, what is 
likely to be the impact on savings 
bank deposit inflows, investment 
patterns and earnings? Based on 
deposit experience in recent years 
of recession and recovery, it is 
reasonable to expect the upturn in 
1960 to continue into 1961. While 
it is hazardous to place a dollar 
estimate on so uncertain and vol- 
atile an area, I look for a net de- 
posit gain next year of upward 
of $2 billion, larger than in any 
other year except 1958 when the 
net gain was $2.3 billion. The 1961 
estimate, however, implies a “net 
new money” gain of about $750 
million, considerably less than in 
1958 or in most preceding years 
back to 1952. 


With about a $2.5 billion inflow 
from mortgage repayments — in- 
cluding amortization, prepay- 
ments, and payments in full—sav- 
ings banks will have approxi- 
mately $4.5 billion to invest in 
1961, considerably more than in 
the two preceding years. Bond 
maturities will provide an addi- 
tional source of funds for invest- 
ment. It is the perverse nature of 
the savings banking business, of 
course, to have an increased avail- 
ability of investable funds at a 
time when investment opportu- 
nities are least favorable—that is 
when yields are relatively low. In 
seeking productive outlets in this 
climate, moreover, savings banks 
—as other mortgage lenders—may 
be confronted with a less than 
buoyant mortgage market. 


This would be a unique situa- 
tion, compared with earlier pe- 
riods of credit ease. In 1954 and 
1958, for example, mortgage de- 
mands were exceptionally strong 
and savings banks increased their 
net mortgage acquisitions by one- 
third and one-half respectively 
over preceding years. This kind 
of increase in 1961 over 1960 will 
be difficult to achieve if the over- 
all demand for mortgage loans 
continues at about present levels. 
With savings flows to other insti- 
tutions likely to inerease in 1961, 
and with new entrants into the 
mortgage market such as pension 
funds, competition for mortgages 
should be keen. The situation will 
call for an aggressive seeking of 
loans to put funds to work. 

But the desire to invest funds 
productively should clearly not 
override the need to maintain the 
quality of credit, traditionally 
high at savings banks. National 
Association data on mortgage de- 
linquencies show that rates have 
been extremely low through both 
periods of recession and expan- 
sion. Figures for the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1960 show average 
delinquency rates of one-half of 
1% or less for FHA, VA, and con- 
ventional mortgage loans, not 
much different than in preceding 
years. There is, of course, sub 
stantial variation in delinquency 
rates among geographic areas. 


Sees Favorable Mortgage Yields 

Yields on mortgages, even. -if 
they decline further are likely to 
remain favorable compared with 
corporate securities. External de- 
mands for funds by corporations 
will be lower than in 1960, as cap- 
ital outlays are reduced and as the 
accumulation of depreciation re- 
serves continues to generate a 
substantial internal cash flow. If 
the supply of corporate offerings 
is reduced in 1961, savings banks 
may find U. S. Treasury securities 
relatively more attractive than in 
other recent years as a_ supple- 
ment to continued large mortgage 
acquisitions. The reduction in 
holdings of Governments was un- 
usually large in 1960 and_ while 
the present ratio to assets is still 
high relative to that of other long- 


term investors, the desire to in- 
crease liquidity may lead to 
greater purchases of short-term 
Governments. 

On balance, mortgages will con- 
tinue to be the preferred invest- 
ment next year. If good loans 
should become available in greater 
volume than the inflow of de- 
posits, then U. S. Government 
portfolios would probably con- 
tinue to be reduced to provide 
supplementary funds, though in 
considerably smaller volume than 
in 1960. With a new Congress 
convening next month, one can 
never tell what new stimulative 
mortgage and housing programs 
may be forthcoming. In this re- 
gard, it is highly important that 
savings banks follow closely de- 
velopments on the Federal legis- 
lative front. 

A new omnibus housing bill is 
sure to be introduced, likely to 
encompass programs concerning 
secondary mortgage market fa- 
cilities, urban renewal, middle- 
income housing, liberalization of 
credit, community facilities, addi- 
tional funds for FHA, and other 
related as well as unrelated mat- 
ters. The National Association’s 
Committee on Mortgage Invest- 
ments represents savings banks’ 
interests in testimony before Con- 
gressional Committees and discus- 
sions with Federal officials and 
ideas are earnestly invited. 

Savings bank earnings, which 
have risen steadily since the early 
postwar years, are likely to rise 
further in 1961. This rise will re- 
flect the continued growth in as- 
sets, the further shift in asset 
composition in favor of higher- 
yielding mortgages, and the turn- 
over of those assets acquired in 
earlier years of generally low in- 
terest rates. The average rate of 
return on savings bank assets has 
risen from 3% in 1950 to about 
4.2% in 1960. It will probably 
average around 4.3% in 1961 and 
will permit the continued pay- 
ment of a favorable rate of return 
to depositors. Incidentally, the 
wide spread in earnings among 
savings banks suggests that the 
application of imaginative, con- 
structive portfolio management 
policies might produce a signifi- 
cant increase in earnings for some 
banks, quite apart from external 
economic developments. Asset 
management, as much an art as a 
science, must never be static. 
Rather it must be at least as dy- 
namic as the business and finan- 
cial forces which affect it. 


All savings bank earnings are, 
of course, distributed to deposi- 
tors after the payment of expenses 
and additions to reserves for pro- 
tection of depositors. As the op- 
erating efficiency of savings banks 
has improved over the years, the 
percentage of earnings paid to de- 
positors has increased, from little 
more than 50% a decade or so ago 
to 70% currently. The total 
amount of interest payments has 
risen from $375 million in 1950 to 
an estimated $1.2 billion in 1960 
and is likely to exceed $1.3 billion 
in 1961. 

The record of savings banking 
is a proud one and the prospects 
for deposit inflows and earnings 
in 1961 are favorable. Neverthe- 
less, basic problems persist, re- 
flected in the declining position of 
savings banking in the world of 
thrift during recent decades. The 
basic task for savings banking in 
the 60s is to halt and reverse this 
trend by imaginatively molding 
its historic functions of thrift pro- 
motion and productive investment 
to the economy’s emerging new 
savings and investment patterns. 


And these patterns are ever 
changing. Already the disappoint- 
ing economic performance of 1960 
has led some observers to relabel 
the present decade from the “siz- 
zling sixties’ to the “sober six- 
ties.” The observation is spread- 
ing that we have turned the cor- 
ner from an era of persistent in- 
flationary pressures to intensive 
worldwide competition and ample 
supplies of goods. If so, savings 


banking will be operating in a 
new environment—one in which 
the climate for savings will be 
better but in which the competi- 
tion will be no less. Whatever the 
era anead holds for us, there will 
be no room in it for complacency. 
Tne only safe assumption is that 
the saver in the Sixties will be 
discriminating in his choice of 
competing savings media and 
sensitive to changes in relative 
yields. In this setting, new kinds 
of depositor services, productive 
new investment outlets, and new 
savings bank facilities throughout 
the nation will be essential. 





*An address by Mr. Klaman before 
the 14th Midyear Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, New York City, Dec. 6, 1960. 


Phila. Inv. Assn. 
Nominates Slate 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Gordon L. 
Keen of R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
has been nominated for President 
Securities 


of the Philadelphia 
Association. 
Mr.kKeen 
would succeed 
Albert A. R. 
Wenzel of 
Francis -1. 
duPont & Co. 
whose term 
expires. 

Other offi- 
cers nomi- 
nated to serve 
for one year 
are: Phillips 
B. Street of 
The First Bos- 
ton Corpora- 
tion, Vice- 
President; Robert T. Arnold of 
Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Inc., 
Treasurer and Henry McK. Inger- 
soll of Smith, Barney & Co., Sec- 
retary. 

The following have been nomi- 
nated to the Board ‘of Governors: 
H. Clifton Neff of*Schmidt, Rob- 
erts & Parke, to serve one year; 
Henry McK. Baggs of Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; 
Frederick T. J. Clement of Drexel 
& Co., F. Stanton Moyer of East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and Daniel J. Taylor of Wooi- 
cock, Moyer, Fricke & French, 
Inc., to serve two years. 

The annual meeting and elec- 
tion of the association will be 
held on Thursday, Jan. 19, at the 
Barclay Hotel, Philadelphia. 


E. M. Roberts, Jr. 
Joins G. H. Walker 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Elzey M. 
Roberts, Jr., former President of 
Radio Station KXOK, St. Louis, 
Mo., has joined G. H. Walker & 
Co. as a member of the home 
office staff, Broadway & Locust. 
Announcement was made by W. 
H. Bixby, a managing partner of 
the firm. 


G. H. Walker & Co. is a New 
York Stock Exchange member 
firm originating in St. Louis and 
now having offices in 10 other 
cities. It was founded in 1900. 


Formerly Vice-President and 
assistant publisher of the St. Louis 
Star-Times, Mr. Roberts had been 
associated with Radio Station 
KXOK since 1946. He was Presi- 
dent of KXOK Broadcasting, Inc., 
which owned and operated the 
station from 1954 until its sale to 
Storz Broadcasting Company last 
week. 


Nash Co. to Admit 


Nash & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Jan. 2 
will admit Edna K. Phelan to lim- 
ited partnership. 





Gordon L. Keen 


Spencer Trask to Admit 


On Jan, 1 Spencer Trask & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit W. Boulton 
Kelly to limited partnership. 
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Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











The movement of funds into fixed 
income bearing issues continues to 
build up, with all categories in 
the Government list coming in for 
some of this buying. There is an 
increase in the demand for the 
shortest maturities because, not 
only corporations but also indi- 
viduals are making purchases of 
these securities due to the un- 
certain economic picture. The 
intermediate-term obligations are 
still attracting funds as the yield 
is favorable and quite a few of the 
buyers of these securities believe 
they will improve in price, not 
only because of lower interest 
rates but also because of maturity 
extension offers from the Treas- 
ury. The longest maturities of 
Governments are also being taken 
out of the market, since funds that 
were being used for other capital 
purposes are now being put into 
the most distant Governments. In 
this case also the buying is based 
on the opinion that lower interest 
rates will help these securities. 


Tax Exchange Operations 
Increasing 


Even though tax exchanges have 
been made by institutions from 
time to time during the year, 
there is still a fairly sizable 
amount of volume being gen- 
erated in the Government market 
by these late tax switches. In spite 
of the belief that year-end tax 
operations should be_ avoided, 
there are more than a few in- 
vestors who invariably wait until 
the waning hours of the year to 
make these substitutions. 


According to advices, it appears 
as though these tax  operatioris 
indicate a modest’ lengthening of 
maturities, that is the issues 
which are being sold are being 
replaced by obligations that have 
a longer due date. There are in- 
stances in which intermediate 
term issues will be sold and bond 
maturities are being taken on. In 
addition, where bonds are being 
eliminated they are being replaced 
by other bonds with a more dis- 
tant maturity. 

One of the really noticeable 
features of these late year-end 
tax operations is the attraction 
that the so-called forward refund- 
ing obligations appear to have as 
replacements. It is evident that 
many money market specialists 
believe that the Treasury in the 
not distant future will make 
another offer to extend the matu- 
rity of selected outstanding se- 
curities of the Government. 


Cut in Prime Rate Possible 


The demand for loanable funds 
has held up very well in face of 
the decline in the business pat- 
tern. This has tended to keep 
borrowing rates on the firm side. 
However, with the coming of the 
new year the demand for funds 
could decline very sharply and 
this, in the opinion of some 
money market experts, might 
bring about a decline in the prime 
bank rate. This would no doubt 
have a very marked effect on the 
whole loaning structure since a 
reduction in the rate charged to 
the banks largest and best cus- 
tomers would bring down all 
other borrowing costs. 


Long Government Issues Favored 


The purchasing of long-term 
Government bonds is reportedly 
expanding, even though these 
commitments may not be as siz- 
able as they have been at times 
in the past. Nonetheless, there is 
very definite evidence that the 
institutional takings of the Gov- 
ernment bonds with the longest 
maturities is gaining in size. The 
state pension funds and Federal 


agency accounts are no longer the 
main buyers of Government 
bonds. These commitments in the 
longer Government bonds consist 
largely of the 3%s of 1998, the 
3%s of 1990, and the 3s of 1995 
which are among the highest 
yielding issues. In addition, there 
is evidence that the 3%s due in 
1985 are also on the favored list 
of certain of the _ institutional 
buyers. It is also indicated that 
the 4s of 1980 have also had some 
of the institutional buying. 


Equity Money on Defensive 


The intermediate-term issues 
continue to attract the attention 
of not only the institutional buyer 
but also quite a few sizable ac- 
counts which have been interested 
in the past principally in common 
stocks. In many of these cases 
there is a transfer of funds from 
equities into the World War II 
2\%s. These are the obligations 
that are considered to be logical 
candidates for the next “advanced 
refunding” of the Treasury. 

The movement of equity money 
into the short and intermediate 
maturities of the Treasuries is 
evidently because of the opinions 
of not a few of these former com- 
mon stock buyers that the econ- 
omy will assume a more defensive 
trend with the passage of time. 
Therefore, one should not be 
unfavorably effected with posi- 
tions in income bearing securities. 


To Be Partner 
In Mackall & Coe 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Mackall 
& Coe, Woodward Building, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia - Baltimore Stock Ex- 
changes, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Julian E. Gillespie, Jr. to part- 
nership. 


Coggeshall & Hicks 
To Admit Partner 


Coggeshall & Hicks, 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 1 will admit John Booth 
Patrick to partnership. 


Name to Be Hicks 
Price & Donaldson 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Effective Jan. 2 
the firm name of Hicks & Price, 
231 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchange, will be 
changed to Hicks, Price & Don- 
aldson. On the same date Nathan 
Hill and Marshall Tarre will be- 
come partners in the firm. 


Forms D. A. Campbell Co. 


Douglas A. Campbell is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 233 East 70th Street, New 
York City under the firm name of 
D. A. Campbell & Co. Mr. Camp- 
bell was formerly with Green- 
shields & Co. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. 


E. F. Hutton Co. 

To Admit Partner 
On Jan. 2, Robert H. Stovall will 
become a partner in E. F. Hutton 
& Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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Common Market’s Impact on 


Business in 


Continued from page 1 

the size of West Virginia; Belgium 
is about the size of Maine; Luxem- 
bourg is half the size of Delaware. 


National Markets 


With this information in our 
background, we find that the usual 
comparison of national markets— 
based upon official exchange rates 
—greatly under-estimate the size 
of the European market. More 
meaningful are the gross national 
product figures which have been 
adjusted to reflect the real pur- 
chasing power of the national 
currencies involved. In these 
terms, the Common Market coun- 
tries together have a real gross 
national product of almost $200 
billion — roughly 45% of United 
States output of goods and serv- 
ices. For example, Germany, with 
a gross national product of some 
$75 billion, accounts for over one- 
third of the Common Market’s 
real gross national product. Next 
in rank come France with 31%, 
Italy with 20%, and Benelux with 
13% of the total market. By this 
we can see that Germany and 
France account for two-thirds of 
the Common Market goods and 
services. 

With the exception of Italy, per 
capita production (and national 
income per person) does not vary 
widely throughout the Common 
Market. However, one significant 
difference between countries lies 
in the proportion of output which 
is invested or consumed. Germany, 
Holland, and Italy have high and 
relatively equal rates of capital 
investment of over 20% of gross 
national product. Belgium and 
France have relatively high rates 
of consumption. The net result is 
that whereas Germany’s per capita 
production of $1,416 is the highest 
in the market, both Belgium and 
France outrank her in real con- 
sumption per capita. 

These comparisons indicate that 
no one Common Market country 
has an unqualified claim to the 
highest standard of living in the 
community. Interestingly enough, 
one gets the same mixed picture 
from per capita figures on con- 
sumer durable goods. For example, 
Germany leads in the number of 
TV sets per capita; France in 
automobiles; and the Benelux 
countries in telephones. 


Growth Rates 


Each of the Common Market 
countries has been growing at a 
faster rate than the United States 
in the postwar period. From 1948 
to 1958, Germany had an annual 
increase in goods and services 
produced and sold of 8.4%, fol- 
lowed by France, Italy, Holland 
and Belgium in that order. Italy 
showed the largest gain in overall 
output, while the French gained 
most in industrial production. 


These growth rates have varied 
considerably by industry. The 
French chemical industry has 
been expanding faster than its 
Common Market competitors. Italy 
has lead in expansion of basic 
metals and mining. Germany has 
had the larger gains in metal 
working industries. In most lines 
of industrial production, the 
Benelux countries have not 
matched their larger European 
rivals. Holland, however, has a 
growth rate in population which 
is more than twice that of any 
other Common Market country. 
Belgium has had rapid gains in 
output per manhour in manufac- 
turing—as much as 8% a year. 


Export Markets 


Another important yardstick 
within the European market is 
the relative volume of trade. What 
the Benelux countries lack in size, 
diversification of industry, and 
natural resources, is heavily offset 
by exports and imports. For ex- 


United States 


ample, Holland and _ Belgium- 
Luxembourg each export over $3 
billion a year. The Benelux 
countries rely heavily on trade 
—exporting more than 40% of 
their total production. In mer- 
chandise trade among the six 
members, they each account for 
about 20% of the total, compared 
with 35% for Germany, 16% for 
France and under 10% for Italy. 

Because of this dependence on 
trade, tariffs in Benelux are low— 
rarticularly compared with France 
and Italy. In the past this has 
made the Low countries a good 
location for assembly, processing 
and semi-manufacturing opera- 
tions. The concentration of auto 
assembly plants in the Antwerp 
region is a good example. During 
the transition period of the Com- 
mon Market, exporters in Benelux 
will be in a strategic position to 
exploit the new markets opening 
up in their higher tariff neighbors. 
Supporting the flow of trade are 
the efficient shipping facilities of 
Benelux, such as the ports of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, the in- 
land canals, and a highly inte- 
grated system of rail, road and air 
transport. 

Contrary to what is often as- 
sumed, the Benelux countries are 
able to obtain their needed im- 
ports of fuels and raw materials 
at quite competitive prices. They 
would not compete as effectively 
in European trade if this were 
not so. 

Wage Costs 

Any comparisons of hourly wage 
rate in Europe can be very mis- 
leading, especially if social costs 
are not included. These fringe 
costs vary considerably and in 
some cases, such as in Italy, they 
make up roughly one-third the 
total wage bill. 

Until the currency devaluation, 
France had the highest hourly 
wage cost in the Common Market. 
As it now stands, she is somewhat 
below Germany and Belgium but 
higher than Italy and Holland. 
The average wage rates per hour 
for male industrial workers in 
1959, including the social charges, 
were as follows: 


Holland ____... 59 cents 
italy -.......... & cents 
France _.__.._._. 70 cents 
Germany __-__-_- 75 cents 
Belgium _._--~-- 76 cents 


The comparable figure for the 
United States in 1959 would be, 
including an estimate for fringe 
benefits, about $2.68 an hour. 

It is important to hold in mind 
that these figures on comparable 
wage costs can be misleading and 
are subject to several qualifica- 
tions: 

They are averages, and wage 
rates vary to a large degree by 
industry and by region in each 
country. For many types of skilled 
labor, which are in short supply 
in the common market, the dif- 
ferences between the six countries 
are often quite negligible. 

The development of the Com- 
mon market will tend to moderate 
any pronounced difference in 
wage costs between the countries, 
and we should hold in mind that 
the mobility of labor has never 
been high in Europe and, as in 
the United States, some differen- 
tial in labor rates by region will 
always remain. 

Wage costs should be related to 
productivity or output per man- 
hour. Unfortunately, there are no 
comparative figures for produc- 
tivity in European industry. As a 
general rule, we can say that most 
American companies operating in 
Europe find that their costs per 
unit of output are below those 
for comparable operations in the 
United States. 

Hourly wage data may under- 
state actual labor costs. The U. S. 
worker is supported by more cap- 
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ital equipment—for instance, ma- 
terials handling devices — which 
increases the amount of work he 
can do in an hour. Also, many 
U. S. manufacturers in Europe 
have found that the skilled Euro- 
pean laborer is not quite so effec- 
tive as his U. S. counterpart—not 
because he is less skilled, but be- 
cause he is oriented toward crafts- 
manship and perfection rather 
than inventiveness and maximum 
output. 

Other costs, such as for raw ma- 
terials, fuel, power, and construc- 
tion, may be higher than in the 
United States. It is over-all unit 
cost that must be considered. 
Many products can be produced 
cheaper in the United States de- 
spite much higher wage rates. 

The trend in European wage 
costs relative to those in the 
United States must also be evalu- 
ated. Low wage rates lose some 
of their appeal where they are 
likely to rise rapidly in the future. 
Since World War II, both income 
and wages have risen at a faster 
rate in Europe than in the United 
States. Between 1950 and 1959, 
wages in the six Common Market 
countries went up an average of 
almost 8% a year, compared with 
about 5% in the U.S. Europe has 
also seen greater inflation, how- 
ever; so when these rates are ad- 
justed for changes in the cost of 
living, the spread in real wages 
is smaller—about 4% a year for 
the six nations compared to 3% 
in the U. S. 

It is felt that Europe will be 
able to keep wage increases rough- 
ly in line with the rise in output 
per worker. In the postwar years, 
large capital investment and tech- 
nical advances have given Europe 
large increases in productivity— 
large enough in many industries 
to support the rise in wage rates 
and still give European producers 
a growing advantage in interna- 
tional markets. 


At the same time, monetary and 
fiscal authorities have been pro- 
jecting controls to combat infla- 
tion. The record of the past few 
years suggests that vigorous at- 
tempts will be made to hold prices 
stable and keep European produc- 
ers competitive in world markets. 

Thus, wage rates in Europe may 
well continue to rise more rapidly 
than in the United States; but, it 
will be a long, long time before 
they approach the U. S. levels. 
Therefore, it would appear un- 
realistic to count on a wage-price 
spiral to erode the vigor of Euro- 
pean competition in export mar- 
kets. 


Tax Rates 


In regards to the tax situation 
in the Common Market, it is most 
difficult to make a direct com- 
parison due to the fact that in 
practically every country tax 
rates are negotiable. Based upon 
this fact, however, there are a few 
conclusions on tax rates which can 
be drawn: 


(1) Depreciation allowances are 
extremely favorable in Benelux, 
making these countries particu- 
larly attractive for a growth com- 
pany planning to finance expan- 
sion out of retained earnings. 

(2) Germany’s 15% tax is by 
far the lowesi on distributed earn- 
ings. 

(3) The complexity of tax as- 
<essment in France and Italy de- 
fies any easy generalizations— 
other than that substantial tax 
concessions are available for com- 
panies operating in Italy’s under- 
developed south, and in certain 
areas in France. 


(4) It is well to pay close atten- 
tion to bilateral tax treaties be- 
tween the Common Market coun- 
tries themselves and with outside 
countries, especially Switzerland 


Common Market Progress to Date 


With this broad picture as back- 
ground, it is appropriate to con- 
sider the progress which has been 
made to date as the Common Mar- 
ket speeds ahead and gathers 


strength and cohesiveness in the 
process. 

This year the six member coun- 
tries have agreed to speed up the 
pace at which they are moving 
toward a European Common Mar- 
ket. Their decision was the first 
amendment to the Treaty of Rome 
which bound the six together in 
1957. This was a significant change 
because it shows strong support 
and progress for the Common 
Market and because it will bring 
on the first rise in tariffs against 
outsiders by certain members of 
the market. 

The tariff on most products 
coming into the Common Market 
from the outside will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the average 
rate charged in the four customs 
areas—Benelux, France, Germany 
and Italy. This common tariff of 
13'4+% is the average of the four 
tariffs now applicable: 5% in West 
Germany; 18% in France; 25% in 
Italy; and 6% in Benelux. Since 
Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries have low tariffs, their rates 
will be brought up to the average; 
while those of the high tariff 
countries, Italy and France, will 
be brought down to the average. 


The Cut in Tariffs in Comparison 
With Those Called for by the 
Rome Treaty 


Before Dec. 31, 1960, the mem- 
bers of the Common Market will 
cut tariffs among themselves by 
an average of 20%. The Rome 
Treaty had called for only a 10% 
cut to take place by July 1. The 
20% cut brings tariffs to a level 
30% below those in effect in Jan- 
uary, 1957, the starting point for 
tariff calculations. In addition, the 
decision proposes another 20% cut 
to take the place of the 10% cut 
scheduled for Dec. 31, 19617; if 
business conditions warrant it. If 
this is approved, the average of 
internal tariffs will have been cut 
in half by the end of 1961—three 
years ahead of schedule. 


The Common Market's 
External Tariff Schedule 

The first move toward the Com- 
mon Market’s external tariff will 
take place on Dec. 31, 1960—a full 
year ahead of schedule. Accord- 
ing to the original Rome Treaty, 
each member country was to ad- 
just its tariff 30% of the way to 
the eventual common tariff sched- 
uled to be completed by the end 
of 1961. 

The decision to accelerate 
cludes another important step. 

The common external tariff is 
supposed to be reduced by 20% 
provided the United States and 
Britain and other members of the 
General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) offer reciprocal 
concessions during the 1960-1961 
meetings. 

On the assumption that such 
concessions will be offered, the 
six Common Market nations will 
apply this 20% reduction to the 
common external tariff when they 
compute the first step to be taken 
at the end of this year. 

Certain tariffs (those on alumi- 
num, auto engines, and other sen- 
sitive products) may be excluded 
from the 20% reduction offer if 
any member of the six nations 
objects to the cut. 


in- 


Ending All Industrial Quotas 
By 1961 


All quotas on industrial prod- 
ucts within the Common Market 
will be eliminated by the end of 
1961. Under the Rome Treaty, 
member countrics had until 1970 
to accomplish this. Quota on goods 
from outside the common market 
will be removed in the shortest 
time possible. 

Internal tariffs on most agricul- 
tural products will be cut by 15% 
on January 1, 1961—-bringing them 
25% below the basic levels. The 
Treaty called for a 10% cut to a 
level 20% below the starting point. 

The decision also raises internal 
quotas on farm products slightly 
and sets deadlines for working 
out a common agricultural policy 


for all members of the Common 
Market. 


The Intention to Speed Economic 
Integration of the Six Nations 


The Council of Ministers of the 
Common Market nations also has 
declared its intention to sp2ed 
economic integration of the mem- 
ber nations. Specifically, this will 
be done in labor policy, regula- 
tion of competition, and develop- 
ment of associated overseas terri- 
tories. 

Between mid-1959 and Septem- 
ber, 1960, the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) 
has moved speedily ahead on the 
road to economic integration. it 
has advanced the Rome Treaty 
time schedule, especially in regard 
to internal tariff reductions and 
the introduction of the Common 
Market’s unified external tariffs. 

Speedy progress has been made 
in developing common policies in 
agriculture, transportation, and 
labor. and the financial institutions 
of the Community have increased 
their activities considerarbly. This 
speed-up shows strength. 

When the Rome Treaty was 
signed originally, many doubted 
that the businessmen of the six 
Common Market countries would 
accept it, implying as it did the 
abolition of protective tariffs and 
quotas. The Treaty provided 12 
years for the gradual removal of 
these barriers and allowed for this 
transition period to be slowed 
down to 15 years if necessary. 

Today, much of the pressure for 
speeding up this transition comes 
from the businessmen themselves. 
I believe you will find this deter- 
mination on the part of the Com- 
mon Market businessmen shows 
that the European Common Mar- 
ket is, in fact, a reality and it is 
here to stay; more important, it 
represents this new competition as 
well as this new opportunity for 
American business. 

After the Rome Treaty had been 
ratified, businessmen of the six 
member nations realized that they 
could no longer count on the bar- 
riers, and they began immediately 
making plans for competing in 
the world markets. Now, having 
reconciled themselves to the Com- 
mon Market and having made 
plans for the final position, they 
are anxious to get on with it. 

This state of mind shows up in 
the 195y¥ figures on trade among 
the six Common Market countries. 
Although only the most modest 
of tariff cuts and quota increases 
had been put into effect during 
1959, intra-community trade in- 
creased significantly. For example, 
French exports to other members 
of the Common Market rose by 
33%; Italy, by 27%; Germany, by 
12%. There were marked increases 
in sales of Volkswagen automo- 
biles in France and Renaults in 
Germany. In fact, the close en- 
tente between Germany and 
France came not only as a com- 
plete surprise but as a tremendous 
impetus to the speed-up and final 
success of the Common Market. 
The number of mergers and cor- 
porate alliances across national 
boundaries have also increased 
rapidly. 


This rapidly spreading network 
of commercial ties means that the 
Common Market has already 
passed the point of no return be- 
yond which nothing can split the 
six nations apart. Only time will 
tell whether this is true, but at 
present it certainly looks that way 
for the speed-up has shown that 
support for the Common Market 
idea runs deep and that European 
businessmen, as well as politi- 
cians, are banking on its success. 

The cohesiveness among the six 
nations was demonstrated in the 
number of compromises that went 
into this tremendous acceleration 
and this was accomplished in spite 
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of great differences between these 
national viewpoints. 


The Movement and Acceleration 
Of American Business to the 
European Common Market 


Let us now examine the magni- 
tude and the speed with which 
American business is entering the 
European Common Market. Only 
last month, as one example, Rem- 
ington Rand announced it would 
transfer the manufacturing of all 
its standard and portable type- 
writers to European plants by 
1961. The President of the com- 
pany stated that the decision had 
been made because the market 
for standard machines is falling in 
the United States and rising 
abroad, and that “you have to fisn 
where the fish are.’ He also 
pointed to lower production costs 
for foreign built competing ma- 
chines, a factor which has 
squeezed profit margins on sales 
in the United States. Remington 
Rand has five typewriter plants 
in Europe. The company’s lowest 
price portable typewriter is made 
exclusively abroad and exported 
to this country. The President of 
the company noted that not only 
is labor cheaper in Europe, but 
some of the division’s plants there 
are newer than those in the 
United States. Royal-McBee and 
Smith-Corona also have tried to 
offset foreign competition by 
making a low-priced model 
abroad and shipping it back into 
the United States for sale. These 
are but random examples. There 
are many, many more. 

Over 400 American companies 
have set up Common Market 
operations in the past two and 
one-half years. These companies 
now entering the Common Mar- 
ket are a broad cross-section of 
American industry. 


Growth ef U.S. Direct Investment 
In the Common Market 


American investors have been 
actively raising their stake in the 
Common Market. In 1959, more 
U. S. private capital was invested 
in that area than in any previous 
year. The amount, estimated at 
nearly $300 million, raised the 
level of over-all U. S. private 
direct investment in the EEC to 
roughly $2 billion at the begin- 
ning of 1960. This means that the 
U. S. stake in the Common Mar- 
ket nearly quadrupled during the 
1950s. It now approaches U. S. 
direct investment in the United 
Kingdom. 


Reinvestment of earnings and 
the flow of fresh capital from the 
U. S. have contributed about 
equally to building up American 
direct investment in the Common 
Market in the last ten years. Re- 
investment was more important 
during the first half of the dec- 
ade, when exchange restrictions 
and tax laws limited repatriation 
of earnings. The growing stream 
of new capital after 1955 has re- 
flected transfer liberalization, 
greater diversification of invest- 
ment, and livelier U. S. interest 
in the Common Market countries. 


The flow of direct investment 
capital has followed a remarkably 
steady pattern. Year after year, 
manufacturing industries have ab- 
sorbed nearly one-half of all new 
investment capital — about $700 
million of the $1.5 billion invested 
during the 1950s. In earlier years, 
investors tended to favor capital 
goods and consumer durable in- 
dustries. More recently, the range 
has widened to include such lines 
as chemicals, electronics and in- 
dustrial items with a high labor 
content 


American investment in the 
petroleum industry accounts for 
about 35% of the total. It is cen- 
tered mainly in refineries, pipe- 
lines and distribution facilities. 
Another area of vigorous growth 
in the last few years has been 
the miscellaneous category, which 
includes advertising, finance and 
merchandising. 


.The return on U. S. direct in- 
vestment in the Common Market 


varies greatly by industry and by 
country. The highest returns are 
produced by manufacturing oper- 
ations in Germany and Italy and 
by enterprises included in the 
miscellaneous category. The over- 
all return of 11% during the 1956- 
1958 period was somewhat lower 
than the return on all U. S. pri- 
vate direct investments abroad 
(12.7%), but slightly higher than 
domestic corporate profits after 
taxes (around 10%) during the 
same period. A large portion of 
current U. S. investment in the 
Common Market is of relatively 
recent origin so that its profit 
potential has yet to be realized. 


Because of the dynamic possi- 
bilities inherent in the Common 
Market, U. S. investments in these 
countries may double during the 
next six or seven years. The pat- 
tern so far indicates more diversi- 
fication and more team-up with 
local capital. 


Country Distribution of U. S. 
Investment 


The location of American in- 
vestment in the EEC countries has 
naturally reflected the particular 
needs of individual investors. This 
has been inevitable because each 
country offers different advan- 
tages, such as special inducement 
for industry, an adequate labor 
supply, raw materials, transpor- 
tation, a large local market, and 
export operations. 


Germany has attracted more 
investment dollars than any other 
Western Europe country except 
the United Kingdom. Its chief 
advantages have been a highly 
skilled labor force, a rapidly ex- 
panding market for consumer 
durables, a strong position in 
world export markets, and, in 
recent’ years, complete currency 
convertibility. U. S. investment 
has been concentrated in the capi- 
tal and consumer durable goods 
industries, as well as electronics, 
precision equipment, oil refining 
and distribution. The labor short- 
age which appeared to affect 
future investment has now been 
strengthened by importing labor 
from Italy. 


France ranks third among West- 
ern European countries as an area 
for U. S. investment. About half 
of these holdings are concen- 
trated in manufacturing. France’s 
principal attraction has been the 
profitable markets at home and in 
associated territories Overseas, an 
efficient transportation system, 
skilled labor, and plenty of nat- 
ural resources, France, it must be 
remembered, is also a great fi- 
nancial hub of the Common Mar- 
ket. Economic reforms by the 
deGaulle government have 
strengthened the competitive po- 
sition of French industry. Restric- 
tions on the transfer of foreign 
exchange have been eased, while 
fiscal and monetary reforms have 
greatly improved the climate for 
investment. 


In Italy, U. S. investments have 
been growing at a faster rate than 
elsewhere in Western Europe. In- 
vestors have shown the greatest 
interest in industries with a high 
labor content; but petroleum, pet- 
rochemicals, man-made fibers, and 
plastics have also been favored. 
Italy has a large labor pool and 
an expanding demand for manu- 
factured goods that should prove 
attractive to U. S. investors. 


The Netherlands has been high- 
ly regarded by U. S. investors 
and more American capital is 
invested there per capita than 
in any other Common Market 
country. The Dutch have offered 
many inducements to American 
investment, but the current labor 
shortage may present a problem. 
The Netherlands has many ad- 
vantages, including highly skilled 
workers, as well as shipping fa- 
cilities, and a good geographical 
location for marketing in other 
Common Market countries. About 
half the U. S. investment is in oil 
refineries and distribution facili- 
ties; but merchandising and other 


commercial lines 
rapidly. 

Belgium offers advantages 
similar to those of the Nether- 
lands. Its labor costs are some- 
what higher, but are rising more 
slowly than elsewhere in the 
Common Market. About half of 
U. S. investment has gone into 
manufacturing. Industries that are 


are growing 


not directly competitive with 
Belgium companies — including 
automobile assembly, electrical 


equipment, and farm machinery— 
have been especially favored by 
U. S. investors. 


Availability of capital funds in 
the Common Market countries 
also is increasing. For example, 
in July of this year, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced a 
borrowing from the Central Bank 
of Germany of the equivalent of 
$240 million with a 12-year ma- 
turity. This was not only the 
bank’s largest borrowing ever 
undertaken outside the United 
States; it was by far the largest 
single borrowing the bank had 
made anywhere since floating an 
issue of $250 million in the U. S. 
market in the summer of 1947. 


Over the past three years, Ger- 
many has been the bank’s most 
important source of borrowed 
funds. 

Recently, West German indus- 
try has announced that it will 
raise a loan of $252 million for 
underdeveloped countries. This 
loan will have an interest of 5% 
and will have five years free of 
repayment, and ten amortization 
years. This money will be raised 
from several hundred leading 
firms in all branches of industry. 
This loan is a move to control the 
current West German boom. Ger- 
many is attempting to bring about 
an increased export of capital be- 
cause of its large currency 
reserves. 


The Severe Competition to 
Business in the U. S. 


Many examples could be drawn 
of the severe competition which is 
already being faced in the U. S. 
from Common Market countries. 


One example, which is rather 
outstanding, is automobiles. Not 
only have the Common Market 
countries gathered a _ relatively 
large portion of the American 
automobile market, but they have 
succeeded in causing all of our 
American automobile companies 
to produce the new compact cars 
which we see all about us every 
day. As an example, Volkswagen 
is planning an increase of about 
25% in its sales in the American 
market next year. Its sales here 
this year are estimated at 150,000 
cars and 33,000 trucks. 


Textiles is another field in 
which we are experiencing very 
severe competition, together with 
other soft goods such as shoes. 

There are many more pertinent 
examples which times does not 
permit going too deeply into, but 
the important fact is that these 
examples of the severe competi- 
tion to business in the U. S. from 
the Common Market are growing 
by leaps and bounds, and the rate 
of their growth spells severe com- 
petition to business in the United 
States. 

Another factor which should be 
considered is that while there is 
much talk at the present time, 
here in the United States, of re- 
cession and even depression; there 
is much talk in all of the Com- 
mon Market countries today of 
boom and prosperity. 


Plans of Action by U. S. Industry 
To Meet the New Competition 


This new competition from the 
European Common Market is both 
a challenge, and certainly an op- 
portunity, for U. S. industry to 
put its own house in order so as 
to become fully competitive in 
what today is, in reality, a rapidly 
increasing international market. 

This means that new and in- 
creased emphasis will be required 


in U. S. industry along these 
specific lines: 


(1) New attention must be given 
to the international nature of 
American business interests 
which are basic to a fully de- 
veloped international market. 


American producers must be 

determined to play a part in the 
development of this new market. 
The number of American firms 
that are now undertaking, or 
planning to undertake, direct in- 
vestment in the Common Market 
is growing every day. 
_ I am convinced that the major 
impulse for this massive move- 
ment of direct investment to 
Europe lies in the desire of 
American business to share in the 
profits of a rapidly expanding 
economy and play a part in the 
exploitation of a great new mass 
market. 


At the same time, many Ameri- 
can industrialists fear that unless 
they can manufacture in the Com- 
munity they may well be excluded 
from the Common Market, for in 
its operation the treaty will tend 
to penalize the manufacturer who 
relies on exporting from the U. S. 


The American producer must 
realistically face the probability 
that, as the Common Market pro- 
gresses, his exports to the Com- 
mon Market countries will be 
subject to tariffs that may be sub- 
stantially higher than tariffs now 
in effect; while competing pro- 
ducers within the Common Mar- 
ket will be able to sell to the 
Same customers with no tariffs 
at all. 


U. S. export performance would 
be encouraging only if gains oc- 
curred while the U. S. and Europe 
were in roughly the same phase 
of the business cycle. But Europe 
still is booming while the U. S. 
economy moves sidewise. What’s 
more important is the fact that 
the boom in Europe is essentially 
an investment boom— adding to 
Europe’s competitive muscle — 
and it hasn’t prevented a simul- 
taneous increase in European 
monetary reserves. Boom condi- 
tions in Europe have been a big 
factor in sparking U. S. exports 
—to ease bottlenecks and to fill 
marginal demands. These exports 
of U. S. merchandise have de- 
clined from a $20.9 billion level 
in 1957 to $17.6 billion last year. 
They are now running at an aver- 
age annual rate of $20.5 billion in 
1960. During the same period, the 
monetary stock of gold has de- 
clined from $22.6 billion to $19.7 


billion, and today stands at 
$18.6 billion, 
The danger point may be 


reached when the boom in Europe 
levels off. An expanded European 
manufacturing capacity, backed 
by large cash reserves, is bound 
to give the U. S. even stiffer com- 
petition in the U. S. and world 
markets. At the same time, the 
demand for VU. S. products in 
Europe will be easing off. 


In 1959, sales of overseas U. S. 
manufacturing plants in foreign 
markets were 50% greater than 
exports from the U. S. of similar 
products. That represents con- 
siderable direct competition with 
potential U. S. exports. 


All of these considerations point 
to the need for the development 
of more American businesses on 
an international scale and less re- 
liance on our export trade. 


(2) Increased attention must be 
given to developing more pro- 
ductive management through- 
out American industry. 


By saying that management 
must be more productive means 
that increased attention will have 
to be paid to the finer establish- 
ment of profitability objectives 
and to see to it that these objec- 
tives are realized in each segment 
of the business, which means that 
definite rates of profitability must 
be established for each part of the 
business to guarantee that the 
total business will be competitive 
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under the new and severe com- 
petitive conditions. 


(3) Increased attention must be 
Placed on marketing research 
and marketing management. 


This means that due emphasis 
should be placed on the potential 
in international marketing so that 
the business may be properly 
guided, and so that forward plans 
may be properly made in keeping 
with the factual findings in the 
international market which may 
well dictate what has to take place 
in the national market. 


(4) Closer attention must be paid 
to management controls. 


This means, in particular, more 
attention to cost control. Special 
attention will be needed in the 
control of the direct costs of doing 
business—the cost of labor and the 
cost of direct materials. Holding 
the line on these two costs may 
well spell the difference between 
success and failure in many 
American businesses during the 
next several years. It would in- 
deed be a sad commentary on 
American business if, through our 
heavy labor costs, we were to in 
fact “kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” 

Rising prices must be held in 
line, and this can only be accom- 
plished if our labor costs and our 
direct material costs are also held 
in line. 

In Conclusion 


This new competition is a 
challenge to the best of manage- 
ments and to the best of labor, 
and it is a very serious challenge. 
Both management and labor have 
a tremendous responsibility for 
the welfare of our people as a 
whole. Our ever-increasing costs 
during this coming period of 
severe and increased competition 
makes it necessary for both man- 
agement and labor to get together 
in order to solve this great prob- 
lem of increasing our competitive 
strength; for the answer lies in 
the very simple fact that Ameri- 
can business must compete—there 
is no alternative. The real, long 
range interest of American labor 
and of American industry lies in 
stepped-up productive efficiency, 
plant modernization, improved 
management techniques, and more 
rapid economic growth. 

Meeting this new competition, 
which is afflicting the American 
economy, means that management 
must insist that adequate incen- 
tives to stimulate a higher rate 
of plant and equipment invest- 
ment are provided; particularly 
through more realistic deprecia- 
tion allowances for industry, so 
that we can make our production 
more efficient and, therefore, 
more competitive, which in turn 
will result in more employment. 
This also demands a practical and 
reasonable attitude by both labor 
and management in working to- 
gether to eliminate such items of 
manpower waste as featherbed- 
ding and jurisdictional work 
stoppages. 

Higher wages and shorter hours 
can not come indefinitely out of 
a relatively declining industrial 
economy. They can only come out 
of a more rapidly growing and 
increasingly efficient productivity. 

In the face of this 
increasing and difficult competi- 
tive situation which confronts 
America, the community of in- 
terest between labor, industry and 
government, the mutual benefit 
to be gained by more efficient 
production, was never more ap- 
parent. Let us work together, 
then, toward the goal of a faster 
growing, increasingly efficient, 
more strongly competitive Ameri- 
can economy. 





*An address by Mr. Scaff before the 
Youngstcwn Chapter of the National 
Association cf Acccuntants, Sharon, Pa. 


Now Granoff-Robbins 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—The firm 
name of Granoff & Co., 303 Bond 
€ treet, has been changed to Gran- 
off-Robbins Company, Inc. 
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AS WE SEE IT Continued from page 1 


some able men to serve in his Cabinet, but what their 
views are and for that matter what the views of the in- 
coming President himself are about certain key matters 
will not be definitely known in all probability until the 
new Administration is in office and at work. Certainly the 
Democratic platform gives reason enough to be concerned 
about the fiscal program to be forthcoming and equally 
about credit and money management. Some of the choices 
that may have to be made early next year may well be 
of a sort to test any Administration. They could well be 
still harder for one that owes so much to organized labor 
which has for a good while been crying aloud for steps in 
the field of money and credit and other policies which 
would make fiscal prudence difficult to achieve. 

The business community is naturally well aware of 
the fact that a number of measures to which the Kennedy 
Administration is committed, or so it would seem, would 
inevitably add very substantially to the volume of ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government. Definitely in- 
creased outlays for defense and for what has become 
known as space research are clearly in prospect, assuming 
that the Kennedy Administration is able to have its way 
and chooses, as we must suppose, to carry forward along 
the lines it laid out for itself in the campaigns of last 
autumn. Other measures such as the provision of health 
insurance or its equivalent as an appendage to the social 
security system, and some sort of “relief’’ of ‘depressed 
areas” are cases in point, too. 


Confidence in Dollar Essential 


Now this is a time when it is imperative that world 
confidence in the dollar be maintained (or restored if that 
is what is required). One of the essentials is a clear inten- 
tion on the part of the new Administration to exercise 
fiscal responsibility, which, of course, would bar spending 
sprees whatever their alleged purpose. It would exclude 
even the appearance of unconcern about what has always 
been regarded as fiscal prudence. It would likewise pro- 
hibit sich tinkering with credit and money as a number 
of the active supporters of candidate Kennedy repeatedly 
and emphatically urged. But more than this is required 
to get our balance of payments position into the state we 
must have it. Some means need be found to put a halt to 
the continuous and progressive pressure of labor unions 
for higher and higher wages and other benefits at the 
same time that work restrictions are maintained and even 
increased. Precisely what President Kennedy personally 
thinks about this aspect of the situation is not at this time 
clear to us, but he is heavily indebted to organized labor 
and has placed one of the more aggressive spokesmen of 
the unions in his Cabinet. 


It has become more and more the habit nowadays 
to place the blame for our balance of payment difficulties 
upon our extraordinary generosity in extending aid of 
many kinds to many peoples. It can be easily shown and 
it has been repeatedly shown that the unbalancing factor 
-——so far as one can place the blame upon any one cause— 
has been our huge foreign military outlays and our “uni- 
lateral transfers” of a multifarious sort. The First Na- 
tional City Bank has estimated that the principal United 
States foreign expenditures from the beginning of 1946 
through 1960 came to the astounding total of some $110 
billion, some $41 billion having taken place in the five 
year period 1956 through 1960. “Of this total,” the Bank 

oes on to say, “more than four-fifths has been in the 
orm of cash military outlays abroad and military and 
economic grants. The bulk of the United States Govern- 
ment’s expenditures abroad has not led, therefore, to any 
accumulation of long-term claims on other countries. In 
fact, as our balance sheet shows, United States Govern- 
ment holdings of long-term obligations of foreign coun- 
tries stood at only $13 billion (not counting World War I 
debts) in 1959. Government loans repayable in dol- 
lars are constantly being extended to foreign countries 
through the Export-Import Bank as well as under the 
Mutual Security programs. F, 


Others Must Do Their Part 


Whatever one may think of the wisdom of somehow 
supplying the more needy peoples of the world with some 
of what we should call the necessaries of life, it seems 
perfectly clear that we can not afford to continue to do 
all of it or virtually all of it while our allies, many of 
whom now are flourishing as a result of our past gener- 
osity, take care of their own needs and leave others to do 
the same. The situation is a dangerous and indeed an 


anomalous one; and it is essential that there be greater 


willingness abroad to do what common judgment requires 
in the way of combatting the imperialism of Russia and 
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China. But it will be no easy task to persuade them that 
such is the fact, and we, for our part must not suppose 
that such relief as we are able to get in this way will of 
itself cure the infirmities of our balance of payments 


position. 
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electrical machinery down 
60%, non - electrical machinery 
down 45%, transportation equip- 
ment down 4%, instrument 
makers up 76%. 

This decline in new appropria- 
tions does not indicate cutbacks 
in capital goods buying next year 
as severe as those in 1958. In 
view of the usual volatile nature 
of the capital goods market, the 
downtrend has been remarkably 
gradual, The Iron Age comments. 

In the first nine months of 1960, 
new metalworking capital appro- 
priations totaled $2.7 billion. This 
is 25% lower than nine months 
1959, but a good 50% better than 
recession-ridden 1958. 

In its weekly comments on the 
steel market, The Iron Age says 
that next week, the period be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s, 
will see the lowest steel tonnage 
produced in a non-strike week 
since the late 1930s. 

Many mills will shut down 
completely between the two holi- 
days, and most will curtail opera- 
tions over the weekends. 

The outlook for January is 
mixed. Compared with a dismal 
December, it will reflect a fair 
upturn and the mills are getting 
an optimistic playback from Janu- 
ary orders. Sheet, plates, struc- 
turals and tinplate are expected 
to be better in the first month of 
1961. 

But at the same time, cutbacks 
in January orders by Chrysler 
Corp. will hurt. The automaker is 
taking some 57,000 cars out of its 
first quarter production schedules, 
and held up releases of steel or- 
ders for two weeks pending clari- 
fication of the cutback. 


This Week’s Steel Output Based 
On 46.9% of Jan. 1, 1960 Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
will average *83.1% of steel ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
Dec. 19, equivalent to 1,335,000 
tons in ingot and steel castings 
(based on average weekly produc- 
tion of 1947-49). These figures 
compared with the actual levels 
of *86.3% and 1,387,000 tons in 
the week beginning Dec. 12. 

Actual output for last week be- 
ginning Dec. 12, is equal to 48.7% 
of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 
1960, annual capacity of 148,570,- 
970 net tons. Estimated precent- 
age of this week’s forecast based 
on that capacity is 46.9%. 

A month ago the operating rate 
(based on 1947-49 weekly pro- 
duction) was 85.1% and produc- 
tion 1,367,000 tons. A year ago 
the actual weekly production was 
placed at 2,641,000 tons or 164.4%. 





*Index of production is based on aver- 
age weekly production for 1947-49. 


Release of Steel Operating 
“Capacity” Rates Will Be 
Discontinued Starting With 
First Week of 1961 


American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute announced on Dec. 14 that it 
was making a broad study of 
methods of calculating capacity in 
the steel industry. 


The Institute also announced. 


that its release of steel operating 
rates related to capacity will be 
discontinued starting with the 
first week of 1961. 

The Institute said the decision 
stemmed from suggestions both 
from within and outside the steel 
industry. It is believed that per- 
centages of capacity operated 
have become unrealistic as a 
measure of economic activity in 


the steel industry, due to chang- 
ing production techniques, better 
steels, and new products. 

Recent technological develop- 
ments that increase production 
from existing facilities, including 
the use of oxygen and improved 
quality of raw materials have in- 
troduced new, yet to be defined, 
relationships between production 
and physical capacity of iron and 
steelmaking facilities. 

Weekly releases of “steel pro- 
duction” statistics will be con- 
tinued. They will consist of the 
total tonnage of ingots and cast- 
ings produced the previous week, 
the tonnage reported for the pre- 
ceding week and the percentage 
gain or loss, also the tonnage 
year-to-date for the current year 
and the previous year for the 
same period together with the 
percentage gain or loss. The re- 


lease will include an index of 
production based on average 
weekly production for 1957-1959, 
as well as indexes for each of 


the 11 steelmaking districts, but 
only for the previous week’s pro- 
duction. Estimates of production 
for the forthcoming week will not 
be made under the new procedure. 

Previously, the base for the in- 
dex of production was 1947-49. 
The change is to conform with 
similar changes to be made in 
government _ statistics effective 
1962. 

Institute committees will study 
the various ways of expressing 
steel’s economic contribution to 
the general economy of the coun- 
try in terms of business volume 
or level of activity. 

Eventually recommendations 
will be made as to which meas- 
ures are considered most appli- 
cable to the steel industry. 


Auto Industry Will Definitely 
Attain Its Second Highest 
Car Volume in History 


East coast snow storms which 
hit 11 car assembly plants cut 
output down to 132,089 comple- 
tions this week from 135,328 last 
week, Ward’s Automotive Reports 
said. 

Saturday overtime was sched- 
uled to recoup part of the loss. 
Elsewhere a pattern of four-and- 
five-day work weeks prevailed. 

Ward’s said GM Corp. scheduled 
51.7% of this week’s car volume, 
Ford Motor Co. 26%, Chrysler 
Corp. 12%, American Motors 8.2% 
and Studebaker - Packard Corp. 
1.3%. 

The statistical service said the 
6,500,000th car since Jan. 1 was 
assembled this week, including 
the 1,000,000 Chrysler Corp. car. 

Ward’s said the industry will 
definitely end 1960 with its sec- 
ond-highest car volume in history, 
eclipsing the 6,674,933 built in 
1950 and ranking second only to 
to the 7,942,132 produced in 1955. 


To achieve the feat, the car 
makers need only 503,000 comple- 
tions during December. Upwards 
of 540,000 are expected. 


Ward’s said fourth-quarter do- 
mestic-built auto sales will rank 
second-best in history, totaling 
1,650,000 vehicles — a 22% gain 
over the same period in 1959, 
curtailed by the steel strike. 

Entire 1960 auto sales, do- 
mestic-built units, were estimated 
at 6,132,000, an 11.7% increase 
over 5,488,000 for entire 1959. The 
addition of 500,000 import units 
swells the 1960 sales to more than 
6,600,000 automobiles. 

Ward’s said the U. S. compact 
cars took 31.7% of this week’s 
production. It said some of the 
compacts are undergoing schedul- 


ing adjustment, bringing their 
production share more in line 
with their sales share. 


Electric Output 6.2% Higher 
Than in 1959 Week 

The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Dec. 17, was es- 
timated at 15,021,000,000 kwh., 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 417,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous 
week’s total of 14,604,000,000 kwh. 
and showed a gain of 871,000,000 
kwh., or 6.2% above that of the 
comparable 1959 week. 


Car Loadings for Week Down 
19.5% Below Same 1959 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 10, 1960, 
totaled 517,653 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
125.212 cars or 19.5% below the 
corresponding week in 1959 and 
a decrease of 71,700 cars, or 12.2% 
below the corresponding week in 
1958. 

Loadings in the week of Dec. 
10 were 5,283 cars, or 1.0% below 
the preceding week. 

There were 10,960 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers (piggyback) in 
the week ended Dec. 3, 1930 
(which were included in that 
week’s over-all total). This was 
an increase of 2,144 cars, or 24.3% 
above the corresponding week of 
1959 and 4,550 cars, or 71.0% 
above the 1958 week. 

Cumulative piggyback loadings 
for the first 48 weeks of 1960 to- 
taled 516,028 for an increase of 
129,777 cars, or 33.6% above the 
corresponding period of 1959, and 
259,314 cars, or 101.0% above the 
corresponding overiod in 1958. 
There were 53 class I U. S. rail- 
road systems originating this type 
traffic in the current week com- 
pared with 50 one year ago and 
41 in the corresponding week of 
1958. 


Lumber Shipments for Week 
Down 0.7% Below Production 


Lumber shipments of 450 mills 
reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 0.7% 
below production during the week 
ended Dec. 10, 1960. In the same 
week, new orders of these mills 
were 11.8% above production. Un- 
filled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 26% of gross stocks. 
For revorting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders were equivalent to 
14 days’ production at the cur- 
rent rate, and gross stocks were 
equivalent to 53 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
2.6% below production; new or- 
ders were 4.9% below production. 

Compared with the previous 
week ended Dec. 3, 1960, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 2.7% 
above; shipments were 1.3% be- 
low; new orders were 10.0% 
above. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1959, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 21.1% 
below; shipments were 13.2% be- 
low, and new orders were 30.2% 
below. 


Business Failures Remain High 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures dipped slightly in the week 
ended Dec. 15 to 351 from the 
post-war record of 360 in the pre- 
ceding week, revorted Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. However, casual- 
ties continued noticeably higher 
than a year ago when 285 oc- 
curred, or in 1958 when there 
were 251. Almost a third more 
concerns. succumbed than _ the 
comparable pre-war toll of 270 
in 1939. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more 
were involved in 305 of the 
week’s casualties as against 327 
last week and 247 a year earlier. 
A contrasting increase was noted 
among small failures, those with 
losses under $5,000, which rose to 
46 from 33. The number of busi- 


nesses failing’ - with. jiabilities. in. 
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To Be Chapman, Howe & Co. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Effective Jan. 1, 1961, the 26-year-old stock brok- 
erage firm of Farwell, Chapman & Co. is changing its name to 
Chapman, Howe & Co., following withdrawal from the firm of 
Albert D. Farwell and his son, Francis C. Farwell. 


excess of $100,000 continued at 
43, the same as in the preceding 
week. 

The week’s downturn was con- 
centrated in retailing, off to 162 
from 178, and in wholesaling, 
down to 29 from 45. On the other 
hand, the toll among manufac- 
turers climbed to 72 from 56, 
among construction contractors to 
62 from 58, and among service en- 
terprises to 26 from 23. Mortality 
exceeded 1959 levels in all groups 
except wholesale trade and com- 
mercial service. The sharpest in- 
ereases from last year occurred 
in manufacturing and construc- 
tion. 

The Middle Atlantic States ac- 
eounted principally for the week’s 
dip in casualties, reporting 80 as 
against 109 in the previous week. 
In contrast, four regions suffered 
heavier failures, with marked up- 
turns lifting the East North Cen- 
trol toll to 73 from 56, the South 
Atlantic toll to 60 from 47, and 
the Pacific toll to 72 from 69. In 
five of the nine major regions, 
more businesses failed than in the 
similar week last year. In three 
regions, casualties held relatively 
even, while mild dips from 1959 
were noted in two regions—the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific States. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Slips From Prior Week 


There was a fractional decline 
this week in the Wholesale Food 
Price Index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., but it remained 
appreciably higher than a year 
ago. On Dec. 13 it dipped to $6.15 
from the 1960 high of $6.18 of a 
week earlier, but it was up 6.2% 
from the $5.79 of the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. 

Commodities quoted higher in 
wholesale cost this week were 
flour, wheat, rye, oats, bellies and 
cottonseed oil. Lower in _ price 
were cocoa, eggs, steers and hogs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Wholesale Food Price Index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs 
and meats in general use. It is not 
a cost-of-living index. Its chief 
function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the whole- 
sale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Drifts Downward in Latest Week 

Reflecting lower prices on some 
grains, flour, hogs, rubber, and 
tin, the general wholesale com- 
modity price level drifted lower 
in the latest week. The daily 
wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., stood at 263.78 (1930-32— 100) 
on Dec. 19, compared with 264.29 
a week earlier and 275.00 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Increased export buying of wheat 
this week was offset by declines 
in domestic trading and prices 
were down moderately, despite 
light receipts. Despite relatively 
limited supplies, rye prices dipped 
somewhat as buying slackened. 

There was a slight rise in corn 
prices as purchases were sustained 
at high levels and receipts were 
steady. Oats receipts were light, 
purchases were high, and prices 
edged uv fractionally. Soybeans 
prices finished moderately higher 
this week, reflecting good export 
buying and increased interest in 
soybean meal and oil. 


Declines in both domestic and 
export buying resulted in a mod- 
erate dip in flour prices this week. 
While domestic purchases of rice 
sagged during the week, domestic 
activity picked up, with substan- 
tial quantities sold to India, rice 
prices were unchanged from the 
prior week. 

Volume in sugar matched that 
of a week earlier and prices were 
steady. Although purchases of 
coffee picked up at the week-end, 
prices finished unchanged from 
the prior week. There was a 


marked cecline in cocoa prices 
during the week, reflecting an ap- 
preciable dip in trading. 

Despite reduced supplies, hog 
prices declined somewhat during 
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Carl McGlone 


Joseph A. Rein 





James M. Howe 


Carl McGlone, former head of Carl McGlone & Co., Inc., and 
Joseph A. Rein will be admitted to general partnership in the suc- 
cessor firm, subject to the approval of the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


“We are beginning our 27th year with a new name but with 
essentially the same personnel,” Ralph Chapman, senior partner, 
stated. “Four of the five original partners of Farwell, Chapman 


will be active in Capman, Howe. 


Eight of the nine present part- 


ners average more than 20 years of service.” 

In addition to Mr. McGlone and Mr. Rein, partners of Chap- 
man, Howe & Co. will include: Ralph Chapman, James M. Howe, 
Theodore E. Schulte, Jr., Kellogg Logsdon, Vincent Coleman, How- 
ard A. Emig and Andrew J. Gardner. 

Chapman, Howe & Co., with memberships on the New York 


and Midwest Stock Exchanges, 
change. 


contemplates no major policy 


Its brokerage underwriting and municipal bond activ- 


ities will be conducted at the present address, 208 South La Salle 
Street, and will continue its present nation-wide fast wire system 
with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., its New York correspondent 


for the past 21 years. 
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the week as transactions moved 
lower. In contrast, steer prices 
finished the week slightly higher, 
reflecting better volume on in- 
creased receipts. Prices on lambs 
were unchanged from a week 
earlier and trading was steady. 
In contrast to the dip in hog 
prices, lard prices finished mod- 
erately higher. 

Prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange finished the week slight- 
ly higher than a week earlier, with 
most gains posted at the end of 
the period. Exports of cotton in 
the week ended last Tuesday 
amounted to about 272,000 bales, 
compared with 109,000 a week 
earlier and 137,000 in the com- 
parable week last year. For the 
season through Dec. 13, cotton ex- 
ports totaled about 1,536,000 bales, 
compared with 1,644,000 in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Snowstorm Cuts Christmas 
Shopping 

Although sales rose appreciably 
over the week-end, Christmas 
shopping was sharply curtailed in 
many cities in the Northeast on 
Mon., Dec. 12 by a severe snow- 
storm which held over-all retail 
volume in the country as a whole 
substantially below a year ago in 
the week ended this Wednesday. 
Retailers reported the best results 
in apparel, gifts, furniture, and 
linens, while purchases of major 


appliances, television sets, and 
floor coverings were _ sluggish. 
Sales of new passenger cars 


through Saturday were up from 
a year ealier, according to scat- 
tered reports. 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ended this 
Wednesday ranged from 3% to 
7% below a year ago, according 
to spot estimates collected by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 
1959 levels by the following per- 
centages: Middle Atlantic —7 to 
—ll; New England —6 to —10; 
South Atlantic —3 to —7: West 
South Central —2 to —6: East 
North Central and Pacific Coast 
—l to —5; Mountain 0 to —4; 
West North Central +1 to —3; 
East South Central +2 to —2. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Down 1% from 1959 Week 


Department store sales on a 


country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Dec. 10, 1960, 
show a decrease of 1% below the 
like period last year. For the 
week ended Dec. 3 a decrease 
of 7% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended Dec. 10 a 4% decline 
was reported. The Jan. 1 to Dec. 
10 period showed’a 1% increase. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended Dec. 10 showed a 2% 
increase above the same period 
last year. In the preceding week 
ended Dec. 3 sales declined 7% 
from the same week in 1959. For 
the four weeks ending Dec. 10 a 
3% decline was reported below 
the 1959 period, and from Jan. 
1 to Dec. 10 there was a gain of 
4% above the level achieved in 
the 1959 period. 

Special Note: Interpretation of 
Percentage Changes During 
Christmas Season—Since sales rise 
sharply with the approach of 
Christmas, it is important in eval- 
uating the weekly year-to-year 
percentage changes to note that 
the comparison weeks in 1959 
have the advantage of ending two 
days nearer to Christmas. Cor- 
respondingly, the 1960 weeks are 
at a disadvantage in these com- 
parisons. If sales were available 
for exactly comparable calendar 
periods in both years, the result- 
ing percentage changes probably 
would be somewhat more favor- 


able than those shown below 


In Securities Business 
Albert de Jong is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
450 East 63rd Street, New York 
City. 


Fifth Avenue Secs. 


Fifth Avenue Securities Corpora- 
tion is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


With Amos C. Sudler 
(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Richard J. 
Teodonno is with Amos C. Sudler 

& Co., 818 Seventeenth St. 
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SECURITY SALESMAN’S 
CORNER BY JOHN DUTTON 











Why Some People Succeed and Others 


Fail — Financial Success and Family Planning 


I have just had the opportunity 
to carefully read a 27-page book- 
let entitled “Payday,” authored 
by Clarence W. Glassen who has 
been in the business of selling 
Mutual Funds for 30 years. Mr. 
Glassen came to the conclusion 
that many people have the funds 
to invest but they don’t under- 
stand their problem and they lack 
a goal. He has written a book 
as he says, “not to advise on in- 
vestment but to make you think.” 
And this he does! 

Many investment salesmen, and 
Mutual Fund salesmen in particu- 
lar, will agree that one of the 
main problems in getting people 
to act in their own best interest: 
which is to save regularly, invest 
intelligently and stick to their 
plans after they have made them, 
is that many of them don’t know 
where they stand financially. 
They own some life insurance, 
possibly haphazardly collected, 
also savings accounts, and prob- 
ably some securities or real estate, 
but they are uncoordinated fi- 
nancially. As Mr. Glassen points 
out, assuming 40 years of work, 
here is what you could save if 
you only put aside 10 cents out 
of each dollar earned. 


If Your Average You You Could 
Weekly Payis Will Earn Put Aside 
AO ints a $208,000 $20,800 
125... 260,000 26,000 
150... 312,000 31,200 
icc 416,000 41,600 
300__._.. 624,000 62,400 


Explains in Everyday Terms What 

The Practical, Serious Minded, 

Investor Should Know About 
His Problem 


Mr. Glassen has written this 
book as a mind conditioner. If 
you have had the frustrating ex- 
perience of trying to show some 
good prospect just why it is im- 
portant for him to start a definite 
plan of investing, and have him 
go off on a tangent completely 
unrelated to the target, you will 
understand the need for such a 
book. Many people don’t think 
clearly about their own financial 
needs. They don’t know how 
much time they have to save and 
invest, they don’t understand why 
it is important to select a medium 
that will give them at least a 
fighting chance to keep up with 
the increased cost of living, or 
that will not present the hazard 
of large losses on their invest- 
ments, and that can be accom- 
plished without taxing their time 
and energy that should be applied 
to money making. 


Mr. Glassen has been selling 
Mutual Funds for 30 years. He 
has been all through this. He be- 
lieves the Funds are indicated for 
the average man who can save 
regularly, and in his book he tells 
the reader what can be done to 
solve one of the most pressing of 
problems. Here is another illus- 
tration: (These figures I believe 
were originally used by the Life 
Insurance Industry and I have not 
seen them challenged.) 

Out of 100 young men, starting 
in business life at 25, at age 65— 
36 have died; 54 were completely 
dependent on others; four had a 
small income but not enough to 
live well; five had to work to get 
along, and one, only one, was 
well to do. 

This is the type of hard hitting 
information thai pinpoints every 
man’s problem in this little book- 
let. There is data on the different 
types of investments from Savings 
Accounts, Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, Life Insurance, Bonds, 


Stocks, Real Estate, to Mutual 
Funds. Social Security is briefly 
explained and the more important 
monthly benefits outlined. Infla- 
tion is simply described and 
vividly illustratel by charts and 
figures related to the everyday 
costs of living. 

A factual discussion of what 
Mutual Funds are intended to do, 
how they operate, and their ad- 
vantages, includes emphasis on 
the two ways of acquiring them, 
either through a lump sum or the 
voluntary and contractual plans. 
As Mr. Glassen puts it, “You can’t 
wait until retirement is upon you 
and then make the decision. It 
takes time to build a retirement 
fund. Such a program is not a 
week-end venture. If you save 
as much money in the next 20 
years as you have in the past 20 
years, will you have enough for 
retirement?” 

“Someday you are going to go 
into the bathroom to shave, or fix 
your face, flip on the light, and 
there’s going to be an oldster 
looking back at you. You’ll know 
then, as you know now what the 
answer is, but it will be much too 
late to do anything about it! The 
streets where the lonely walk are 
filled with people who didn’t keep 
the promises they made to them- 
selves a few years back. Living 
can be full of enjoyment when 
the PAYDAYS keep coming—Ask 
yourself these questions — and 
answer them:” 


“IT am years old. 


I have worked hard 
for years. 


My total income for the 
above period was $ 


Of this amount I have 
$———_ left. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH THE ANSWERS?” 
This is quite a book, it will 
make people think because it 
talks straight American regarding 
a problem about which most men 
worry too much and often don’t 
know how to solve. Mr. Glassen 
has books available at $1 each 
and he states that he will give 
you a plan for rotating 10 of these 
booklets with prospects that will 
get two interviews a day. His 
address is 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City 11, Mo. 


Nuclear Engr’g. 
Stock Offered 


Public offering of 30,000 shares of 
Nuclear Engineering Co., Inc. at 
$10 per share has been made by 
Walter C. Gorey & Co. 

Nuclear Engineering Co. is en- 
gaged in the collection and dis- 
posal of radioactive and other 
toxic and hazardous wastes. It 
also supplies a complete line of 
radiation protection services. The 
company’s main plant is in Pleas- 
anton, Calif., and it maintains 
additional facilities in Cowell, 
Calif. and Newark, N. J. 

Of the net proceeds, approxi- 
mately half will be added to 
working capital and the balance 
used to retire bank and other 
loans and to pay a portion of ac- 
counts payable. 











Forms Fass Management 


Fass Management Corporation has 
been formed with offices at 604 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
M. Monroe Fass is a principal of 
the firm. 
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Gold and the U.S. Balance 
Of Payments Problems 


Continued from page 14 
be reversed in the not too distant 
future. 

I do not say this to promise 
immediate relief for the U. S. 
balance of payments, but if rela- 
tively cautious policies are con- 
tinued here in this country, the 
task of eliminating the deficit 
should not be too difficult or too 
protracted. This is one of the 
reasons why I am not pessimistic 
about the value of the dollar, 
provided always of course that 
sufficient care is taken. 

The present gold stock of the 
United States is now some $18 
billion and_ short-term foreign 
liabilities—excluding those due to 
international institutions, which 
are a kind apart—have reached 
about the same figure. From a 
banking point of view, to have 
100% gold backing for short-term 
liabilities is a very sound position. 
But every banker knows how em- 
barrassing would be a loss of con- 
fidence, leading to a run on his 
liquid assets, even though he him- 
self has every confidence that his 
position is goor enough to weather 
any storm. It is not in the inter- 
est of those foreigners who hold 
short-term dollar assets, on which 
interest is earned, to exchange 
them for gold yielding no inter- 
est, and as long as the United 
States pursues policies which seem 
to them to ensure that the value 
of the dollar will be maintained, 
it will be to their advantage to 
maintain their dollar holdings. 

The recent flurry on the gold 
market in London is noteworthy 
in this connection. As is known, 
for a few days the price of gold 
rose to over $40 per fine ounce, 
as compared with the official 
price of approximately $35. Such 
an increase was unfortunate be- 
cause it could have provoked a 
psychological chain reaction en- 
gendering further distrust in the 
dollar, especially since it seems 
that at least a proportion of the 
buying was done on behalf of 
American clients. I have tried, 
on the one hand, to make it clear 
that official policy will certainly 
not be determined by the mis- 
conceptions of speculators, and, 
on the other hand, to point out 
that there is more cooperation 
between the monetary authorities 
than is generally known. The 
price has in fact come down to 
less than $36, but it is perhaps 
too early to say that all the “heat” 
is out of the market. 


Monetary Fund’s Role 


Questions have been asked 
about the financial role that the 
International Monetary Fund 
could play in this context. The 
U. S. Government has substantial 
drawing rights in the Fund, some 
of which it could use well-nigh 
automatically. But being the 
owner of so much gold of its own, 
it has preferred to rely on its 
own resources--which has been 
a well justified display of strength. 


From a more fundamenial point 
of view, the balancing of the 
Federal budget and the cautious 
credit policies of the past two 
years have inspired confidence, 
and although the recent outflow 
of funds on capital account has 
been partly converted into gold 
by foreign central banks, there 
has been litle or not reduction in 
the total amount of dollar bal- 
ances held by other countries. 
But people are naturally asking 
the question: What will happen if 
there is a recession in the United 
States, leading to a deficit in the 
budget and the pursuit of an easy 
money policy? As many know 
this question has been asked more 
pointedly during the recent elec- 
- tion campaign, but I am certain 
that many people were wondering 
about it long before the summer 


and autumn of this year. I re- 
member a meeting over a year 
and a half ago in Paris, when I 
discussed this question with some 
knowledgeable friends at that 
time. 

In the present period of some 
relaxation of business activity, it 
might perhaps be helpful to re- 
peat what I said in a speech this 
last September at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. I then indicated that 
countries had allowed their poli- 
cies to be determined predomi- 
nantly by domestic considerations, 
and that they should, up to a 
point, try to take an outflow of 
short-term funds in their stride. 
But I added that “predominantly” 
must clearly be taken to mean 
that other considerations have 
not to be forgotten. It would in- 
deed be shortsighted to neglect 
them, even in relation to the main 
domestic purpose of sustained ex- 
pansion. If, in an attempt to raise 
activity by credit and fiscal poli- 
cies, inflationary pressures are set 
up, the resulting cost and price 
increases and weakness in the ex- 
ternal balance may soon create 
conditions under which economic 
expansion could not be main- 
tained. 

If we now try to apply these 
general principles to the present 
American situation, I woud say, 
for my part, that the easing of 
credit conditions recently under- 
taken by the Federal Reserve 
System has been the proper 
policy. There has been a decline 
of more than $20 billion in the 
rate of demand for new credit 
accommodation this year, as com- 
pared with 1959, mainly as a re- 
sult of the stronger budget posi- 
tion, but also because of the 
reduction in the growth of inven- 
tories. In view of the sharp in- 
crease in the surplus of exports 
over imports of merchandise, it 
seems to me that balance of pay- 
ments consideration ought not to 
stand in the way of the proper 
measures which should be taken 
for internal reasons, especially as 
the transition from an inflationary 
psychology to the expectation of 
more stable prices will ensure 
greater attention to costs. This 
latter consideration is certainly of 
crucial importance. 


Policy for United States 


The avoidance of cost and price 
increases is indeed a vital con- 
sideration in the formation of 
U. S. policy, now and in the near 
future. 


But before turning to the ques- 
tion of costs I would like to say 
a word about interest rates. A 
policy of pegging either the long- 
term or the short-term rate of 
interest by intervention in the 
market will, of course, not be at- 
tempted. This does not mean that 
credit policy will have no influ- 
ence on the rate of interest, but 
it will be more effective if it is 
allowed to work with the market 
forces, rather than against them. 
It is no use trying “to spit against 
the wind,” as a European central 
banker told me some years ago 
in a conversation about his own 
market. 


Returning to the question of 
costs and the external balance, I 
think particular attention must be 
paid to the fact that on the world 
markets generally prices have 
ceased to increase, and indeed that 
the prices of some raw materials 
have even declined. Supplies have 
caught up with demand for fuels 
(both oil and coal), raw materials 
generally, and even for most man- 
ufactured products. It is my per- 
sonal belief that the world price 
level is largely determined by fac- 
tors outside the U. S. even if 
for some products U. S. demand 
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is of great importance. The im- 
ports of raw materials and food- 
stuffs of Western European coun- 
tries are nearly three times as 
high as U. S. imports of the same 
products. Most of the interna- 
tional commodity markets are 
situated outside this country and, 
as I have already mentioned, 
European competition in manuac- 
tured products has become increas- 
ingly strong. Before the war, in 
1931, when sterling and a number 
of other currencies were devalued, 
world prices followed sterling and 
not the dollar. The United States 
is self-sufficient in many fields, 
and often so self-contained that 
it cannot be expected that the 
trend of world market prices will 
really be determined by prices in 
the United States. 


That being the case, it is evident 
that an increase in costs and 
prices here will involve the risk 
of American industries pricing 
themselves out of world markets. 
It would obviously be wrong to 
say that this has already hap- 
pened, after the very impressive 
increase in U. S. exports over the 
last 12 months. Fortunately for 
the United States—and the world 
in general—there are many mate- 
rials and manufactured products, 
including complicated types of 
machinery, that the outside world 
has to purchase in this country, 
and will continue to do so in the 
future. Productivity is high here, 
but wages are also high. All this 
means—briefly—that from a bal- 
ance of payments point of view 
cost increases should be avoided. 


But I would also suggest to you 
that this is the proper policy from 
the internal point of view, too. 
I think that even if there were 
no balance of payments problem, 
every effort should be made to 
avoid cost increases. Let me again 
quote Keynes. He was, as every- 
body knows, anxious to ensure 
that there should be a sufficient 
volume of demand. But while 
strongly recommending an jin- 
crease in liquidity to overcome a 
depression, he also laid particular 
stress on the need to avoid an in- 
crease in money wages, and even 
went so far as to contemplate, as 
a temporary measure, somewhat 
lower real wages. Professor Alvin 
H. Hansen, in his book A Guide to 
Keynes, has explained Keynes’ 
views of the effects of an increase 
in costs on unemployment: 


“Insofar as marginal costs 
rise as output increases, some 
part of the increase in de- 
mand must be dissipated in 
higher prices. But if, in addi- 
tion, money wage rates also 
rise, employment suffers as a 
result of the higher wages 
of the already employed 
workers.” 


I think it is important to re- 
member what Keynes’ views 
really were, because they are so 
often misrepresented, and I am 
glad to see that such a devoted 
follower of Keynes as Professor 
Alvin H. Hansen has stated them 
so correctly. 


If we examine past experiences 
we generally find that those coun- 
tries that have combined cost ad- 
justments with credit expansion 
have fared better than those that 
did not, certainly as far as re- 
covery in business activity was 
concerned. Costs can, of course, 
be reduced in many ways, even 
without reducing money wages. 
The more attention that is paid to 
cost and price adjustments, the 
less need there will be to rely on 
massive credit expansion as a 
means of mitigating a business 
recession, and only in that way 
can a more lasting remedy be 
found. For a policy of cost ad- 
justments through rationalization 
should make the economy more 
efficient, and should thus be the 
policy most likely to improve real 
wages Over a period of time. I 
have naturally no illusions about 
the difficulty of pursuing such a 
policy in actual practice. Such 
cost adjustments were made, how- 


ever, in Great Britain and Sweden 
at the time of devaluation in 1931, 
and costs were held down in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland at 
the time of devaluation in 1936; 
and am sure that these countries 
benefited from the policies they 
pursued, while those countries in 
which cost increases continued 
found it more difficult to reduce 
employment. 


Keynes’ Views 

I think there can be great merit 
in studying past experiences in 
this way and relating them to 
what one considers is the best the- 
oretical analysis of these matters. 
Keynes in his General Theory 
dealt with a closed economy, and 
ignored all balance of payments 
considerations. This is one reason 
why I think that it is very oppor- 
tune to consider his views at the 
moment, for I have come to the 
conclusion that the proper policy 
on costs to be followed here in 
the United States ought to be very 
much the same whether internal 
or external considerations are 
given the more weight. Indeed, 
in this country it is almost more 
important for industrialists to 
avoid pricing themselves out of 
the home market, which is so 
much larger than the markets 
provided by the export trades. 
This is emphasized, once again, 
by the fact that this country ex- 
perienced no balance of payments 
difficulties in the 1930’s, but at 
that time accumulated much gold 
from abroad as a result of Euro- 
peans seeking a safe haven for 
their funds from dictators and 
the threat of war. Although the 
difficulties were thus essentially 
internal, the measures then taken 
still failed to cure the evil of un- 
employment. 

Returning, however, to the ques- 
tion of the balance of payments, I 
would strongly acknowledge that 
for many countries the adequacy 
of their gold reserves depends 
very much on the policies that 
they pursue. If wrong policies are 
followed, no amount of reserves 
would suffice. But given the 
proper fiscal and credit and cost 
policies, there are a number of 
supplementary steps that could be 
taken in the United States and 
abroad which would help to im- 
prove he position, and I would 
mention the following: 


It is good that individual firms 
in the United States should be 
made more aware of the possibili- 
ties of the export trade and 
should try energetically to develop 
that part of their business. When 
home trade is slackening, there is 
every inducement to do so, and 
this inducement seems to have 
been pretty effective in recent 
months. More can no doubt be 
done in this field however. 


The U. S. Government and the 
International Monetary Fund, and, 
of course, the GATT have for 
years pressed for the elimination 
of trade and payments discrimina- 
tion against dollar goods. Great 
progress has been made, but con- 
tinued efforts are required. 


The U. S. Government has also 
favored a general lowering of tar- 
iffs. It is faced with a very tough 
problem in its relations with the 
new trading areas, especially in 
Europe, where it must seek to 
ensure that U. S. interests are not 
ignored. 


Then there is the whole prob- 
lem of U. S. Government expendi- 
ture abroad, whether for military 
purposes or for assistance for the 
less-developed countries, as_ set 
out so clearly in the President’s 
statement on steps to be taken 
with respect to the balance of 
payments problem, which was 
made public on Nov. 16. Other 
countries which have regained 
their strength during the postwar 
years may well be expected to 
assume a larger share of such ex- 
penditure. Discussions with some 
European countries, especially 
with Germany, are taking place 
this very month. I am glad to 
hear that the loans which will be 
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a part of the increased assistance 
now planned by Germany will 
take the form of untied loans. 

In the field of international 
capital transactions, the recent 
reductions in short-term interest 
rates in France, Great Britain, 
and Germany should also be help- 
ful. 

Several of the steps I have out- 
lined have already been taken and 
others are in the offing. They can 
certainly make a useful contribu- 
tion, but as I said before, the fis- 
cal and credit policies pursued, 
together with continued attention 
to costs, will be decisive. 


Steps We Should Avoid 


Perhaps I should mention cer- 
tain steps, sometimes hinted at 
but which in my opinion should 
not be taken. Although European 
countries will, as I hope, increase 
their share of foreign assistance, 
I do not believe hat the U. S. con- 
tribution can be substantially cur- 
tailed. It seems to me that the 
many statements made on this 
subect during the election cam- 
paign pointed to continued U. S. 
concern about further progress in 
the underdeveloped countries and 
the importance of continued assist- 
ance for that purpose. A greater 
danger, which should be avoided 
in any circumstances, would be to 
increase tariffs. To do so would 
surely be a double-edged weapon; 
it would slow up the expansion aé 
world trade, and I need not en- 
large upon the dire consequences 
for the Western World of such a 
slowing-up. Of course, an increase 
in tariffs and a reduction in the 
rate of expansion of world trade 
would reduce foreign competition 
in U. S. markets, but I am one of 
those who believe that such com- 
petition is salutary—here as in 
other countries. 


It is once again interesting to 
remember that the increase in 
U. S. tariffs in the 1930’s did not 
help to combat the depression. 
Indeed, in those unforunate years, 
when other countries, too, raised 
their tariffs and Great Britain 
abandoned its free trade policy, 
we experienced a stagnation of 
international trade which lasted 
for a decade, and caused great 
distress all round the world. I 
hope you will forgive me for re- 
ferring so often to what happened 
in the 1930’s. While I believe that 
many useful lessons can be learned 
from our experience during that 
period, I would not like to con- 
vey the impression that I think 
we are now faced with the same 
problem that we faced then—a 
world-wide deflation. We might 
all agree, however, that we are in 
a rather difficult situation, and 
that there is great need for coop- 
eration between the financial au- 
thorities in the various countries. 


In particular it is essential that 
there should be close contact be- 
tween the financial authorities on 
the two sides of the Atlantic, what 
we failed to establish in the pe- 
riod between the two wars. The 
International Monetary Fund has 
been useful in this context, and 
it is proposed, as you know, to 
transform the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, in 
which the United States and Can- 
ada were associate partners, into 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, in 
which the United States and Can- 
ada will be full members. I hope 
very much that this proposal will 
be speedily adopted, for I think it 
is in the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 





[Editor’s Note: The O. E. C. D. 
was adopted on Dec. 14, 1969, 
subsequent to Per Jacobsson’s re- 
marks. ] 


_ Fortunately today the leading 
industrial countries have nearly 
all accumulated sufficient, or al- 
most sufficient, reserves, espe- 


cially taking into account the sec- 
ondary reserves available to them 
through access to the International 
Monetary Fund. In the next few 
-years I- hope we shall-be able to 
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consolidate the present exchange 
structure, and on this basis be able 
to create the conditions for sus- 
tained economic growth. Such 
growth can occur under a variety 
of conditions, as past experiences 
teach us. There was, for instance, 
a period of rapid economic growth 
in this country from 1873 to 1895, 
although at that time prices were 
on average slowly falling. In the 
1920’s there was another perioi 
of growth, but then with stable 
prices, and after the Second World 
War there has been growth with 
rising prices..In each of ‘these 
periods business. attitudes and 
practices have had to be adjusted 
to the prevailing trend. Assuming 
that we may prevent both infla- 
tion and deflation, we shall have 
to adjust our practices to the re- 
quirements of a more stable price 
level, which I am fairly confident 
that we shall be able to ensure. 
For my own part, I have no fear 
that a period of stagnation will 
result. In fact, I agree with 
great pleasure to what the Chair- 
man said about the goals of mone- 
tary policy of the C.E.D. It is my 
opinion, too, that the attainment 
of a satisfactory rate of growth 
and higher employment and the 
preservation of a relatively stable 
price level are fully consistent 
goals. In view of the great tech- 
nological developments, and for 
other reasons, demand for capital 
all over the world may be ex- 
pected to be large, and there 
should be no accumulation of idle 
savings. 


There is work of noble note to 
be done, and with the greater in- 
sight and the more effective insti- 
tutions that we now possess, there 
is every reason to believe that we 
shall be able to do it. 


*An address by Dr. Per Jacobsson 
before the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, Washington, D. C. 





Comex Fiscal Year 
Second Largest 


Total volume of futures trading 
on New York’s Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc. for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30 amounted to 112,- 
837 contracts, second largest since 
resumption of trading after World 
War II, according to figures re- 
leased Dec. 16 by the Exchange. 
The iotal represents a dollar value 
of $1,353,856,812 based on settle- 
ment prices as of Nov. 30. 


While the volume is 15% below 
the 1959 postwar record of 132,- 
203, it still shows a _ substantial 
increase of 48% above the 1955-59 
five year average of 76,253 con- 
tracts. 

Trading in Copper futures again 
set the pace with 82,428 contracts 
traded, including an all time sin- 
gle day’s record high of 1,325 on 
June 14, 1960. Totals for other 
commodities traded on the Ex- 
chanve were: Rubber 14,868; Hides 
10,219; Zine 3,156 and Lead 2,096. 


Of interest to fabricators and 
speculators are the wide price 
fluctuations of all major Comex 
commodities, making the facilities 
for hedging on this Exchange 
more important. Rubber futures, 
for example, ranged from 49.257 a 
pound to 28.50¢. Hides fluctuated 
between 20.95¢ and 13.80¢, and 
copper moved from a high of 
35.08¢ to 27.16¢. 


Nugent & Igoe to 
Admit Partner 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Nugent & 
Igoe, 592 Main Street, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jzn. 3 will admit August F. 
Arace to partnership. 


Arnold Schlachter Opens 


CHICAGO, It. — Arnold 
Schlachter is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 2953 
North Clark Street. 
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Vice-President from Assistant 
Secretary. 


Harry W. Fowler, Executive Vice- 
Fresident since 1956, wiii succeed 
John Fiske as President. Mr. 
Fiske has been named Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Fiduciary Trust Co., New York. 
Also, Robert L. Spang was elect- 
ed Vice-President. 
A new branch of the Union Square 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 
called the Third Avenue Office, 
was opened Dec. 15 bringing the 
number of Union Square Savings 
Bank offices to four. It will be 
under the Management of Norman 
G. Critchley, Assistant Treasurer 
of Union Square Savings Bank. 
% BS oF 


William J. Boyle, President of 
The Eastern National Bank of 
Long Island, New York, an- 
nounced Dec. 16 that authoriza- 
tion has been received from the 
Comptroller of the Currency to 
open a branch in Hauppauge. 

This will be the fourth office of 
the Eastern National Bank. 


The distribution of a 5% stock 
dividend to stockholders of The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains N. Y., has been recom- 
mended by the bank’s Board of 
Directors, William L. Butcher, 
Chairman, announced. 

If approved at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting on Jan. 18, 1961, 
the dividend will be distributed 
on the basis of one new share for 
every 20 shares of County Trust 
stock outstanding. 

a Bo * 
The application to merge the First 
National Bank of Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam, New York, and the 
National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company of Albany, Albany, 
New York under the title of the 
National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company of Albany, New 
York, has been approved. The ef- 
fective date is to be determined. 

* * * 
The Board of Directors of the 
Worcester County National Bank, 
Wercester, Mass., voted to recom- 
mend to the shareholders a plan 


for consolidation with the Gard- 
ner Trust Company, Gardner, 
Macs., on the basis of three 


chares of Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank stock for one share 
cf Gardner Trust Company stock. 

The agreement of consolidation 
is subject to shareholder approval 
at the annual meetings to be held 
on Jan. 10, in Worcester and on 
Jan. 16 in Gardner. Additional 
approval must be granted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

The ccnsolidated association will 
operate as the Worcester County 
Natiena!l Bank under its present 
charter, and will have total capital 
funds of $13,561 000 including Sur- 
plus of $7,940,000 and Undivided 
Profits of $1,686,000. Capital Stock 
will amount to $3,935,000 which is 
represented by 393,500 shares of 
stock at a par value of $10. Total 
combined assets of the bank will 
be $169,610,000. 

Members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Gardner’ Trust 
Company will become Advisory 
Directors of the Gardner office; 
of the Worcester County National 
Bank, and Howard D. Ferguson, 
President of the Gardner bank, 
will be elected Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent of Worcester County Na- 
tional. Philip E. Woodman, Vice- 
President, will continue with the 
same title, and other officials of 
the Gardner Trust Company will 
continue as officers of the com- 
bined bank. 

Be ke ® 
Directors of the State Street Bank 
and Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
and The Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, Mass. on Dec. 21 
approved a plan of consolidation 
it was announced jointly by Wil- 
liam D. Ireland and H. Frederick 


hagemann, Jr., respective Presi- 
dents of the insuiu.ions. The 
proposed plan will be presented 
to stockholders of each bank for 
approval at a future date. 

ihe consolidated institution will 
operate under the name and 
cnarier of State Street Bank and 
Trust Company. 

Basis of the merger proposes 
that each share of State Street 
Pank and Trust Company stock 
($20 par) will be exchangeable 
for two shares of the new stock 
($10 par) and each share of Rock- 
land-Atlas National Bank stock 
($10 par) will be exchangeable 
for 1% shares of the new stock. 

It is planned that Edward L. 
Bigelow, now Chairman of the 
board of State Street Bank and 
Trust Company, will serve as 
Chairman of the combined banks; 
William D. Ireland, State Street 
Bank President will become 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and H. Frederick Hage- 
mann, Jr., Rockland-Atlas Presi- 
dent, will become President of the 
combined institutions. For a pe- 
riod of six months from the ef- 
fective date of the consolidation, 
Mr. lreland will be the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer. At the conclu- 
sion of that period, he will be 
succeeded by Mr. Hagemann. 

Upon completion or the consoli- 
dation, the new institution wilh 
have total capital funds in excess 
of $55,000,000, with approximately 
$500,000,000 in total resources. 


Nelson L. North, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, and Nor- 
man Schaff, Jr., Vice-President, 
were appointed Senior Vice-Presi- 
dents of the City Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Elliot K. Reich 
will succeed John L. Beardsley, 
who will retire, as Vice-Fresiden. 
and Manager of the consumer 
credit department. The changes 
will be effective as of Dec. 31. 


Ostrom Enders, President of The 
Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co., Hartford, Conn., will become 
Chairman and will continue as 
Chief Executive Officer, while 
Milton H. Glover, Senior Vice- 
President, succeeds him as Presi- 
dent. George Guillard will be- 
come Executive Vice-President 
and Barclay Robinson will be- 
come Vice-Chairman. 


It was reported that about 95% 
of the shareholders voted in favor 
of the proposed merger of the 
Union County Trust Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and the Linden 
Trust Company, Linden, N. J. 

The bank resulting from the 
merger will be known as the 
Union County Trust Company. 

The resources of the consoli- 
dated bank will approximate 
$127,000,000. 


Action to provide for the payment 
of a 2% stock dividend was 
recommended to the shareholders 
of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
by the Bank’s Board of Directors. 
The directors recommended that 
suchaction to be takenat the share- 
holders’ annual meeting on Jan. 
31. 

To make the stock dividend 
possible, the shareholders must 
authorize an increase in the 
Bank’s capital from $65,237,775 to 
$66 542,550 and an increase in the 
number of shares outstanding from 


2,609,511 to 2.661,702. The par 
value of the shares would remain 
at $25.00. 

If the increase is authorized 


and subsequently approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. it is 
the intention of the Board of 
Directors to declare the _ stock 
dividend at.its meeting on Feb. 13. 
he Be Bd 
By a stock dividend The Wyoming 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has increased 
its common capital stock from 
$75°.000 to $810.000, and from 
$810,000 to $1,060,000, by the sale 


of new stock, effective Dec. 8. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
106,000 shares, par value $10). 

8 ae IN 


The First National Bank of 
Marietta, Marietta, Pa., with com- 
mon stock of $50,000 and the 
Exchange National Bank in Mari- 
etta, Marietta, Pa., with common 
stock of $50,000 have consolidated 
under the title of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Marietta, with 
capital stock of $110,000, divided 
into 2,200 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $50. It was 
effective as of Dec. 2. 

ae ok a 
The Comptroller has approved the 
application of the First National 
Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md., to purchase the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the 
St. James Savings Bank of Balti- 
more City, Baltimore, Md. The 
date of effect was expected to be 
Dec. 16. 

tk oo ‘ 
Jesse H. Ellsworth, will join The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 
shortly after the first of the year 
as Assistant Vice-President with 
assignment in the commercial 
department. Herbert C. Moseley, 


Bank President, made the an- 
nouncement. 

& 4 % 
Lieutenant General Henry S. 


Aurand was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the International 
Bank, Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 
it was announced by George Olm- 
sted, President and Chairman. 
Directors of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio took action recommending 
to shareholders a two for one split 
in the Bank’s common stock. 
Chairman Francis H. Beam and 
President John S. Fangboner said 
the stock split proposal will be 
acted upon by shareholders at the 
Annual Meeting, Jan. 20. 

At present, National City has 
1,331,000 outstanding shares of $16 
par value common stock. Under 
the stock split proposal, the num- 
ber would be increased to 2,662,- 
000 shares of $8 par value. The 
additional shares would be dis- 
tributed to shareholders in the 
ratio of one new share for each 
share now held. The new shares 
would be issued on Feb. 17, to 
shareholders of record on Feb. 2. 

th ie Be 


A stock dividend of one share for 
each nine held is planned by the 
Huntington National Bank of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Shareholders will 
be asked to approve the dividend 
and to increase the number of 
outstanding shares by 40,000, at 
the annual meeting Jan. 10. Ap- 
proval would increase the bank’s 
capital stock to $8,000,000 from 
$7,200,000. 
st 4 

Plans for a merger of Continenta! 
Illinois National Bank and Trus! 
Company, Chicago, Ul. and City 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, lll. were an- 
nounced Dec. 13. 

The combined institution would 
have resources of $3,256,000,000. 

The Boards of Directors of both 
Banks have approved terms of the 
proposed merger. It must also 
have the approval of the Comp- 
troller and other Federal expenses. 

The plan calls for City National 
shareholders to receive 1.05 (one 
and five one-hundredths) shares 
of Continental stock for each City 
National share held. Continental 
shareholders will retain shares 
held currently. 


Shareholders of each Bank will 
vote on this exchange offer, the 
Continental’s at their annual 
meeting on Jan. 23, City Na- 
tional’s at a special meeting at 
approximately the same time. 

All officers of City National 
Bank will retain their status in 
the merged institution and all 
other staff members will continue 
to be employed by the combined 
Bank. 

Top management of the merged 
Bank will consist of Mr. Kennedv. 
Chairman: Mr. Leonard, who will 
become Chairman of the Execu- 
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tive Committee when the merger 
is effected; Donald M. Granain, 
Vice Chairman, and Tilden Cum- 
mings, President. 

On Oct. 3, Continental had re- 
sources Of $2,866,000,000, total 
deposits of $2,433,000,000, and 
loans of $1,375,000,000. City Na- 
tional reported resources of $392,- 
000,000, deposits of $357,000,000, 
and loans of $175,000,000. 

Based on Oct. 3 capital accounts 
after adding the $25,000,000 in- 
crease in Continental’s surplus in 
November, capital and surplus of 
the merged Bank would be $302,- 
000,000. 

ae a tk 
Howard J. Stoddard, President of 
The Michigan National Bank, De- 
troit, Mich., was named Chair- 
man of the Board of the Michigan 
Bank of Detroit, Mich. 

John C. Hay, who has been 
President since 1955, remains in 
that position as Chief Operating 
Officer. 

Stanford C. Stoddard, son of the 
Chairman of the board, and who 
has been Vice-President, was 
named to the position of Execu- 
tive Vice-President, 
Three promotions have been an- 
nounced by William G. Brumder, 
Board Chairman and President of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Wilbur H. Lor- 
enz and Warren F. Mapes were 
advanced to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent and L. G. Milunovich was 
named Assistant Cashier. 

F. G. McClintock, Director and 
Executive Officer, was elected 
President of First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

McClintock succeeds R. Elmo 
Thompson, President of the Bank 
since 1955. 

The board also announced that: 
R. Otis McClintock, Chairman of 
the Board and former President, 
has been made Senior Chairman 
of the Board. 

Mr. Thompson has been elected 
chairman of the board. 

E. F. Allen, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, has been 
elected Vice Chairman of the 
Board. 

The Bank’s Executive Commit- 
tee, will be made up of those 
officers plus Russell F. Hunt, 
Executive Vice-President; John L. 
Robertson, Senior Vice-President, 
and John M. Winters, Jr. 

ok ok ok 
From Dec. 15, on the Simmons 
National Bank of Pine Bluff, Ark. 
will be known as the Simmons 
First National Bank of Pine Bluff, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

i * 


Jefferson L. Miller and Kenneth 
H. Brune have been elected Vice- 
Presidents of First National Bank 
in St. Louis, St. Louis. Mo. an- 
nounced William A. McDonnell, 
Chairman of the Board. Both men 
were previously Assistant Vice- 
Presidents of the Bank. 


The application of the Bank of 
Middletown, Middletown, Ky., to 
merge with the Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., under 
the title of Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company, has been ap- 
proved. The date of effect is to 
be determined. 
2k oe 3 

At a regular meeting held Dec. 3 
the Board of Directors of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
voted to recommend to _ stock- 
holders the payment of a stock 
dividend of 91,000 shares, amount- 
ing to approximately 22.2% of 
outstanding shares. This increase 
in the capital of the Bank calls for 
an amendment of the charter to 
raise the stock from the present 
409,000 shares to 500,000 shares. 
Stock of the Trust Company has a 
par value of $10 per share. This 
transaction will result in the 
transfer of $910.000 from un- 
divided profits to the capital stock 
account. 

The directors recommended that 
stockholders of the Trust Com- 
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pany vote on this proposal at a 
special meeting to be held on Jan. 
10. 

It is contemplated that new 
stock resulting from the payment 
of this dividend will be issued in 
full shares only and stockholders 
entitled to a fractional share will 
receive cash for hat portion. 

ok 


James H. Dickson, Jr. has been 

elected a Senior Vice-President of 

the Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
3 a a 


The Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga., elected William C. 
Clonts and Bradley Curryn, Jr., 
as Vice-Presidents, 

2 a + 
Charles R. Walters, has been 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Savannah, Ga. 

* * * 
The First National Bank of Lake 
Wales, Lake Wales, Polk County, 
Florida, has received a charter. 
Edwin S. Howard is its President 
and R. E. Prentice its Cashier, and 
has $660,000 in total surplus and 
capital. 

# ke od 
A charter has been issued to the 
Caladesi National Bank at Dune- 
din, Dunedin, Fla. (Pinellas 
County). It has Eugene H. Lallance 
as its President, L. E. Hagglund 
as its Cashier, and a total of 
$600,000 in capital and surplus. 

a * * 


Two Advisory Committee mem- 
bers have been added to the Board 
of Directors of Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, Texas, announced 
A. G. McNeese, Jr., President. 

They are W. T. Doherty and 
John deMenil. 

* % * 
Election of two new Senior Vice- 
Presidents, promotion of 18 other 
staff officers of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas were 
announced by James W. Aston, 
President of the Bank. 

John L. Gibson, and J. Lewell 
Lafferty, were advanced from 
Vice-Presidents to Senior Vice- 
Presidents. 

Advanced from Assistant Vice- 
Presidents to Vice-Presidents are: 
Edwin R. Bentley, Don T. Ennis, 
John L. Everman, Donald P. 
Flynn, Roger A. Harris, Rex D. 
Johnson, James H. Jones, W. E. 
Jones, Jr.. Mason E. Mitchell, 
Robert E. Spencer, Jr., Vincent E. 
Thompson, and George M. Verner. 

Thomas G. Smith was advanced 
from Assistant Vice-President and 
Trust Officer to Vice-President, 
and Alfred F. Edwards was ad- 
vanced from Assistant Cashier to 
Trust Officer. 

Mr. Gibson, began his banking 
career with the First National 


YOUR PRIME 


Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. Later 
he held positions with the Se- 
curity National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, and the old Dallas National 
Bank. 


% fk a 
John T. Dale, Pau) Bell, and Leo 
Patterson have been appointed 
Vice-Presidents of the First Na- 


' tional Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 
* * & 


The Directors of The Bank of 
California, N. A., San Francisco, 
Calif. have made the following 
changes in the official staff, an- 
nounced Elliott McAllister, Chair- 
man of the Board. 

S. Vilas, Beckwith, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, was ap- 
pointed to the newly created post 
of Vice-President and Senior 
Trust Officer and continues as the 
Bank’s top ranking trust official. 

Advanced to Vice-President and 
Trust Officer were Emil A. And- 
ker, Julian R. Smith Lawrence L. 
Allison and Edward S. Walker. 

New Vice-Presidents are War- 
ren G. Campbell and Horace J. 
Vanasse and Howard O. Scott. 


Moving up to Assistant Vice- 
President are: Robert E. Atwell, 
Benjamin F. Greenough, Wads- 
worth Croft and Robert K. Jaques, 
Kenneth R. Cochran, Kenneth C. 
Hume, Mason M. Jones, Leonard 
E. Ranton, Paul Revelle, Jr., 
Franklin B. Stenger, Waldo B. 
Taylor, Richard L. Wells, Frank 
C. Adams, J. Alvin Davis, Arthur 
L. Ganson and Glen H. Neuman. 
Coleman L. Anderson, T. J. Muz- 
zy, Otis J. Ostlund and Gordon E. 
Satterthwaite. 

Elevated to Trust Officer were: 
R. Lawrence Brown, Harvey H. 
Pasic, Bruce C. Shepard, Donald 
P. Eckman and Clark H. Fisher. 


The Wells Fargo Bank American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. and Northern Counties 
Bank, Marysville, Calif. merged 
under the title of the Wells Fargo 
Bank American Trust Company. 
aE bd 

The election of W. Earle Mc- 
Laughlin as President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal, Can- 
ada, succeeding the late M. M. 
Walter, has been announced by 
the bank’s Board of Directors. Mr. 
McLaughlin has been General 
Manager of the bank since Feb. 
9, 1960. 


C. B. Neapole who has been As- 
sistant General Manager of the 
bank since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager, suc- 


ceeding Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin joined the bank 
at Toronto in 1936. 

Mr. Neapole joined the bank 
in Pembroke, Ontario. 
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L. A. Bond Club 
Elects Officers 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Stevens 
Manning, of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, was elected Presi- 
dent of The Bond Club of Los 
Angeles at the © t 

annual meet- 
ing of the club 
heldatthe 
University 
Club on Dec. 
14. Mr. Man- 
ning is a gen- 
eral partner 
and also the 
senior partner 
of the West 
Coast offices 
of Paine, 
Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. 
He is a mem- 
ber of the 
Board of Governors of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. 

Members of the Bond Club also 
elected Donald W. Moulton, of 
R. H. Moulton & Co., as Secretary; 
Richard W. Millar, of William R. 
Staats & Co., as Treasurer; Fran- 
cis S. McComb, of Blyth & Co., 
Inc., a director; Ralph E. Phillips, 
Jr., of Dean Witter & Co., as di- 
rector, and Verdon C. Smith, of 
Lester, Ryons & Co., as director. 

Outgoing Bond Club President, 
William S. Hughes, of Wagenseller 
& Durst, Inc., reviewed activities 
of the Bond Club in the past year, 
and led discussion of Committee 
reports. He disclosed that interest 
of the financial community in the 
Bond Club continues at a high 
level, and new memberships still 
must be placed on a waiting list. 
Following tre business meeting of 
the Bond Club, President-elect 
Manning presided at the tradi- 
tional Christmas dinner of the 
Bond Club. 


NABAC Gives 
1961 Meet Dates 


The National Association for Bank 
Audit and Control has announced 
the following schedule of meet- 
ings in 1961: Eastern: Atlanta, Ga., 
April 10-12; Northern: Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 1-3; Southern: Tulsa, 
Okla., May 15-17; Western: San 
Francisco, Calif., June 5-7; Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 11-13. 

The 1961 NABAC School for 
bank auditors and comptrollers 
will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., July 30- 
August 12. 





Stevens Manning 


American Exch. 
Appoints Three 


Arthur A. Bellone has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President in Charge 
of Floor Supervision by the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange. 

Also appointed by the Exchange 
are William Mulcahy as Director 
of Floor Supervision and Isadore 
B. Kamp as Assistant Director of 
Floor Supervision. 


N. Y. Mercantile 
Exch. Elects 


The New York Mercantile Ex- 
change has reelected Llewellyn 
Watts, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
and Jacob Stern was reelected 
First Vice-Chairman and Hen- 
drik C. Ahlers Second Vice-Chair- 
man. 


Form Consolidated Inv. 


DENVER, Colo.—Consolidated In- 
vestment Sales Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 2149 South 
Clermont to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Horace L. 
Watkins, Jr., President; L. M. 
Watkins, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
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Texas Gas Transmission Company 











Texas Gas Transmission has enjoyed very rapid growth over the 
past decade, revenues increasing from $10 million in 19849 to a 
recent annual rate of $131 million. Earnings per share (see table 
below) have increased from 72 cents to $2.58, but gains have been 
somewhat irregular. Dividends increased rather slowly until the 
past two years, when they jumped from 98 cents to $1.50. 

The company owns and operates a 4,146-mile gas pipeline 
network from the Gulf Coast area to Ohio. Total capacity is esti- 
mated at about 1.5 billion cf. a day. Gas is sold to 76 utilities, for 
resale in 269 communities in the lower Middlewest:; and the com- 
pany delivers gas to three other large systems—Columbia Gas, 
American Natural Gas and Texas Eastern—and also transports 
gas for another large system, Consolidated Natural Gas. Industrial 
sales are made to 13 plants, mainly in the Louisiana Gulf Coast 
area. 

The company has some small production of its own but buys 
most of its gas from United Gas, Texas Eastern, etc. A subsidiary, 
Texas Gas Exploration, had reserves of about 129 billion cf. at 
the end of 1959 plus 10.6 million barrels of oil and other liquids. 
Net leasehold interests amounted to 7,400 acres in procuction and 
166,000 acres undeveloped. Reserves were recently valued at about 
$21 million. The company also has a 45% interest in a liquid 
hydrocarbon plant in Louisiana. The main pipeline is operating 
at 100% load factor, but the company has ample gas supplies for 
expansion. The production and exploration subsidiary should con- 
tribute about 37 cents to 1960 earnings, which are estimated at 
$2.58 the same as for the 12 months ended September. 

Construction expenditures approximate $13 million this year 
and are estimated at $17 million for next year. Nineteen-fifty-nine 
had seen a record outlay of about $60 million, one-third of which 
was required to meet the demands of existing customers while 
two-thirds was to provide “wheeling” of gas for a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Natural Gas. The regular expansion program in- 
cluded the addition of 126 miles of pipeline, increasing the ca- 
pacity of several compressor stations, and completion of a new 
storage field in Indiana. In order to service Consolidated Natural 
Gas 350 miles of new pipelines were built, together with new 
pumping stations. The annual report stated: ‘‘The high-load-factor 
service to Hope Natural and to the Consolidated system has great 
growth potential for Texas Gas. The Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company serves more than 1,000 major cities and towns, and the 
demand for natural gas is increasing in its service area. In addi- 
tion, this service has greatly expanded our supply system in the 
prolific onshore and offshore producing areas along the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast.” 

The company’s suggested settlement of its only outstanding 
rate case was approved by the FPC on Oct. 14, 1959, resulting in 
an increase of about $5.4 million in annual revenues. This increase 
became effective as of Nov. 1 and hence was fully reflected in 
the latest reported earnings of $2.58 for the 12 months enced 
Sept. 30, 1960. Revenues in that period showed a gain of 17%, 
while net operating income was up 28% and share earnings 15%. 
In the third quarter consolidated net income gained 22%. 

Because of increased costs other than for the purchase of gas, 
the company filed a new rate application in Oct., 1960, requesting 
an increase in revenues of $4.7 million to be effective Dec. 6. In 
line with past precedent it appears likely that the FPC will sus- 
pend the increase for the statutory period of five months after 
which the increase can be collected, subject to refund of any 
amounts not eventually approved by the Commission. 


The company’s past three years have recorded a rapid increase 
in earnings—from $1.79 in 1957 to an estimated $2.58 this year. 
The annual report for 1959 stated: “Your company in 1959 ex- 
perienced its most progressive year since it began operations in 
1948. Summarized briefly, earnings were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history; the largest expansion program, since construction 
of the mainline system, was completed; cash dividends were in- 
creased in the first and fourth quarters of 1959; all rate cases 
pending at the beginning of 1959 were settled; our common stock 
was listed on the New York, Midwest, and Pacific Coast stock 
exchanges; sales volumes and revenues were the greatest in the 
history of the company; and service began to an important new 
major customer.” 

Texas Gas Transmission has been selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange recently around 35 (range this year 2934-3634). 
Paying $1.50, the stock yields 43%. The price-earnings ratio is 
only 13.6 compared with a recent average of 16.0 for gas pipelines 
and integrated systems. 


Rev. ——————-Common Stock Record————_—_—_ 
Year (Mills. ) Earns. D‘vidends App. Range 
Pica ch cave sun $116 $2.33 $1.25 35 — 27 
ea boa deci ate tid 104 2.06 98 31 — 16 
Ss ose ton 95 1.79 .96 23 — 16 
PG Sis iad 80 2.09 .94 24 — 20 
tits cs ge ia oe apace 71 1.64 92 23 — 19 
UE eae ee ee 68 1.51 91 20 — 15 
BG et ctelisin oe 63 1.44 20 15 — 13 
SA Sie cigs asain pte 47 1.01 .90 17 — 14 
SS Sein es ds oo Sv 43 1.60 Ss 16 — 14 
Me ae 31 1.74 ei 17 — 12 
Bean set naad 10 72 oe 16 — 12 
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Named Director 


Curtis E. Neldner, a partner in 
the investment banking firm of 
White, Weld & Company, has 
been elected a director of St. 


Regis Paper Company. He fills 
a vacancy on the board created 


by the resignation of Gurdon W. 
Wattles, a director of St. Regis 
since 1947. 
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NOT E—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 
but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 
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Adier Built Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds —- For acquisition and development of land and 
operating capital. Office—1201 W. 66th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
Underwriter—H. P. Black & Co., Washington, D. C. 
® Admiral Benbow Inn, Inc. 
Nov. 21, 1960 (ietter of notification) a maximum of 
44,440 shares of common stock (no par) to be offered 
for subscription by holders of common stock on the basis 
of one new share for each five shares held of record 
Nov. 25, with rights to expire Dec. 27. Price—$6.25 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 29 S. 
Bellevue Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter — 
James N. Reddoch & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


® Ail American Engineering Co. 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed 85,918 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), to be offered to holders of the outstanding 
common of record Nov. 22 on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The firm is engaged primarily, 
under government-sponsored contracts, in research, de- 
velopment, and manufacturing activities related to the 
aircraft, satellite, and missile fields. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—Du Pont Airport, Wil- 
mington, Del. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (managing). Offering—Expected in mid-January. 

® Allen, McFariand & Co. 

Sept. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) and 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—Of 120,000 shares, $2 
per share; of 30,000 shares, 75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To maintain markets in selected securities and for 
working capital. Office — 1120 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Allen, McFarland & Co. 


Allied Bowling Centers, inc. 


Dec. 29 filed $750,000 of sinking fund debentures and 
300,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 


$75. principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 


stock. Price—$108 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. Nete — This 
effering has been postponed. 


Altamil Corp. 

Nov. 30, 1960 filed 251,716 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and sale of large machined 
structural components and_ stainless steel sandwich 
panels for use in military and commercial aircraft and 
missiles. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—225 
Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


American Consolidated Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 39,500 shares of 
common stock (par 334% cents). Price — $5 per share. 
Proceeds — For advertising and promotion and accounts 
receivable. Office—835 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
See Seren, Monaghan & Mulhern, Inc., Ardmore, 
a. 


® American Educational Life Insurance Co. 

Dec. 5, 1960 filed 960,000 shares of class A common vot- 
ing stock (par $1) and 240,000 shares of class B non- 
voting common stock to be sold in uints, each unit to 
consist of 4 shares of class A stock and one share of class 
B stock. Price—-$25 per unit. Business—The writing of 
life insurance and allied lines of insurance. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus. Office — Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Standard Ameri- 
can Securities, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


® American Income Life Insurance Co. 

Aug. 26, 1960 filed 90,174 shares of common stock be- 
ing offered to the holders of the outstanding common on 
the basis of one new share for each 5% shares held. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—5th 
and Franklin, Waco, Texas. Note — This offering was 
made without underwriting by the company. 


® American Playiands Corp. (12/27-30) 

Aug. 22, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock, Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The company intends to oper- 
ate an amusement and recreation park on 196 acres of 
land near Liberty, N. Y. Proceeds—For development of 
the land. Officee—55 South Main St., Liberty, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—M. W. Janis Co., Inc., New York City. 


American Recreational Development Corp. 
Sept. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in constructing and oper- 
ating recreation centers. Office — 210 E. Lexington St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—Investment Securities Co. 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co. 
Jan. 27 filed 538,000 shares of common stock, of which 
350,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$3 per 
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Securities Now in Registration 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


December 23 (Friday) 


Arway Manufacturing Corp._____________Commen 
(Stern, Zeiff & Co., Inc.) $240,000 

Brooks (James). &.Co. Inc.................. Units 

(Lloyd Haas & Co.) $450,000) 

International Mosaic Corp._______________ Common 
(B. G. Harris & Co., Inc.) $279,999 

PERU EE ED. hh 5 asic cisincd an cicin Sega, bene Units 
(Gidden, Morris & Co., Inc. ) $202,000 

Seaboard Homes, Inc._-_-__. Common 


(Richard Bruce &-Co.. Inc. and Fox & Walters. Inc.) $300,000 


Vector Industries, Ine. ‘ Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp. ) $300, 000 


December 27 (Tuesday) 


American Playlands Corp._.____ ~~ _.Common 
(M. W. Janis Co., Inc.) $1, 200, 000 


Long Island Plastics Corp.. _.....Common 
(The James Co. ) ) $300, 000 


Palm Developers Limited_____._________ Common 
(David Barnes & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


Polysonics, Inc. _________- _._..Common 
(M. H. Meyerson & Co., Ltd.; Karen Securities Corp. and 
Selected Investors) $210,000 


Telephone & Electronics Corp...._______-_ Common 
(Equity Securities Co.) $264,900 
Westminster Fund, Inc._-____- ___Capital 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 4,000, 000° shares 
Willer Color Television System, Inc.______ Common 


(Equity Securities Co.) $242,670 


December 28 (Wednesday ) 


Chematomics, Inc. ___-_ ee Common 
(East Coast Investors Co.) $564,900 
School Pictures, Ine._-_-_-- _Common 


(Equitable Securities Corp. and Kroeze, McLarty & Co.) 
100,000 shares 


December 29 (Thursday ) 


Geotechnics & Resources, Inc.__- tie Dé mae 
(8. D. Fuller & Co.) $299,600 


December 30 (Friday) 


Cie TE | in dceitieces.iesic.<-.2i Common 
(Jay W. Kaufman & Co.) $400,000 
Does-More Products Corp,._____-_________ Common 


(H. L. Wright & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


January 3 (Tuesday) 


Ammen Cone... <- nc cnncnnwtcesien «oo as eee 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Piper, Jaffray 
& Hopwood) $4,000,000 


Brothers Chemical Co.______________ _.Common 
(Sandkuhl & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Coburn -Credit--Co., Ine............_-_... _Common 


(Erand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and Kesselman 
& Co., Inc.) $200,000 


Colwell Co. ___-- es natabite _....Commoeon 
(Mitchum, Jones & Te mpleton and J. A. Hogle & Co.) 
60,000 shares 


a RN eine +e ener Sere Debentures 
(Mitchum, Jones & Templeton. and J. A. Hogle & Co.) 
$1,000,000 
Continental Investment Corp.____-_- _Common 


(J. C. Bradford & Co.) 100,000 shares 


Resisto Chemical, Inc.__- ~~ OE  aegite 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
Restaurant Associates, Inc.________-_-_- _Common 


(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 245,000 shares 


Rohm & Haas Co.__-_-~-- __..Common 
(Drexel & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 9,000 shares 


January 4 (Wednesday) 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR.__Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $8,550,000 


Drexel Equity Fund, Inc.__-_~- basa 
(Drexel & Co.) $5,100,000 


National Aeronautical Corp....._-----~~- Common 
(White, Weld & Co.; Yarnall, Biddle & Co. and 
Stroud & Co., Inc.) 60,000 shares 


Scuthwest Gas Corp._-_--- te _.Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securiti es & Co. ) 150,000 shares 


_.Common 


January 5 (Thursday) 


Pocket Books; Inc... 0i20 74h... 12 uis«e _Common 
(White, Weld & Co. and Goldman Sachs & Co. 600,000 shares 
Cee eee nn ee Units 


(Blaha & Co., Inc.) $250,000 


January 6 (Friday) 


Click: Chemical @Gorpinui....- 56 Common 
(John R. Boland & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Lane Gter Ger Ceo eS eS _..Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by First Boston Corp.) 
665,838 shares 


January 9 (Monday) 


Bell Electronic Corp._._........-----.--.- Common 
(Schwabacher & Co.) 136,000 shares 
Sweet ae, Me. ia Shins bea bole yc Common 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) 78,955 shares 


Bowl-Moer .Coé:, ING isnuwhentctine*s Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) $2,000,000 


Consolidated Circuit Corp...__.-_.--_---- Common 
(Russell & Saxe, Inc.) $125, 000 
Edlund Engineered Products, Inc.___._.___.Common 
(Albion Securities Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Geochron Laboratories, Inc._...--- ----- Common 
(Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lycn & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp.......---------- Common 


(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 150,000 shares 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


January 10 (Tuesday) 


Coral Aggregates Corp..__......-=.------- Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co. and Robinson & Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Heinicke Instruments Co._- _...Common 
(Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, ‘Ine. » 67, 009 shares 
Missouri Pacific RR. ____.__.. Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $3,210,000 
United Automotive indus tries, Inc.__..__... Common 


(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) $300, 000 


January 11 (Wednesday) 


Brunswick Corp. -- __.......Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Brothers 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $25,634,400 
Iowa Power & Light Co._._____._______.---_Beonds 
(Bids 10:00 a.m. CST ) $10, 000,000 


Pacific Gas Transmission Co.___.......Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $13,260,000 


Peerless Tube Co. _-_- ~~~ __....._Capital 
(Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, ‘Inc. ) 150, 000 shares 


Southern Pacific Co.___________Equip. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids noon EST) $8,400,000 


January 16 (Monday) 


Fe a nos cnndendwancenakinn Units 
(CR. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $320,000 
Canaveral International Corp.__.-..----- Common 


(8. Schramm & Co., Inc.) 300,000 snares 


Datamation, Inc. _- Common 
(Berner Bros. and Earl Edden Co.) $160, 000 


Freoplex, Inc. --_- _Common 
(Alessandrini & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Lee Communications, Inc. ij Seis De _Common 
(H. B. Crandall Co.) $300,000 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp.......Common 
(Bache & Co.) 155,000 shares 
Screen Gems, Inc._- _.Common 


(Offering to stock holders- underwritten ‘by Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. and Haligarten & Co.) 300,000 shares 


Trans-Air System, Inc._-- _...Common 
(Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., “Ine ) $225, 000 


January 17 (Tuesday) 


Gulf States. Utilities Cov... --....c-- Common 
“(Bids to be received) $11,500,000 
Kansas Gas & Blectrie Co.._...__--_-------- Bonds 


(Bids 11:00 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 


Security National Bank of Long Island..._Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Bache & Co.) 
97,371 shares 


January 18 (Wednesday) 


New York Central RR.___-_---- __Eeuip. Trust Ctfs. 
Bids Noon (EST) $4,125,000 


January 23 (Monday) 


General Bowling Corp.-_-----...--.------- Common 
(‘H. S. Simmons & Co., Inc. and McMahon, Lichtenfeld 
& Co.) $1.000,000 


Jouck: Ime? <u. <6; Baers eee 
(Edward H. Stern & Co. ) $300,000 


January 24 (Tuesday) 


Oster: Fath: Mester Oe. 5. ok ec eneae Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
Texas Power & Light Co..__.________--.-.-.- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a. m. EST) $12,000,000 


January 30 (Monday) 


International Electronic Rezearch Corp... Common 
(Schwabacher & Co.) 220,000 shares 


ie Tee cn. oem se Common 
(H. Hentz & Co. and Federman, “Stonehill & Co.) 200,000 shares 


January 28 (Saturday ) 


Ritter’ Ca. Ime:c.<.-....- _.__.._Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $4, 500, 000 


February 1 (Wednesday) 


Americana Properties, Inc.-- 
(Plymouth Securities Corp. ) $600, 000 


Elion Instruments, Inc..  -. ee 
(Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth ) 60, 000 units 


Toledo Plaza Investment Trust _Beneficial Tr. Ctfs. 
(Hodgdon & Co., Inc.) $522,500 


February 7 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.___._._.__._._Debentures 
(Bids to be received) $45,000,000 


Lake Superior District Power Co.__._------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


February 15 (Wednesday ) 


Chesapeake & Potomac Teleohone Co._-~--- Bonds 
(Bids 2:30 p.m. EST) $20,000,000 


Consolidated Airborne Systems, Inc.__Class A Stk. 
(8. D. Fuller & Co.) 180,000 shares 


_Common 


Theeh Cee COE. on ncwc nc nncecseensns Units 
(No underw riting ) $777,300 
Radar Measurements Corp...-..-.------- Common 


(Blaha & Co., Inc.) $299,950 


Marc 1 (Wednesday ) 


Dodge Ware Gath... -.- «455s... --.~+5+-5-- Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 


March 15 (Wednesday ) 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp._..-..------ Bends 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 


June 13 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co..__---.~------ Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 
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share. Proceeds—To pay off mortgages, develop and im- 
prove properties, and acquire additional real estate. 
Office—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. Underwriter— 
A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York City. 


@ Americana Properties, Inc. (2/1) 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$6 per share. Business—The operation of shop- 
ping areas and bowling establishments in Long Island, 
N. Y. Proceeds—For debt reduction and construction of 
stores and a bowling facility. Office — 855 Montauk 
Highway, Oakdale, L. IL, N. Y. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 


Ampal-American Israel Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed $5,000,000 of 7-year series I 6% sink- 
ing fund debentures. Price—At par. Proceeds—For vari- 
ous business enterprises in Israel. Office—17 East 71st 
Street, New York City. Underwriter—None. 


Anelex Corp. 

Nov. 25, 1960 filed 65,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 55,000 are subject to purchase on exercise of 
warrants and 10,000 were issued to Putnam & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Price—The 55,000 shares are issuable on ex- 
ercise of warrants at from $16 to $17.50 a share, The 
10,000 shares are owned by Anderson-Nichols & Co., and 
are subject to purchase under options by three individ- 
uals at $750 a share. Business—The design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of high speed printers and high 
speed paper tape readers for use with computers and 
electronic data processing systems. Proceeds—To work- 
ing capital. Office — 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Apache Corp. (1/3-6) 

Oct. 26, 1960 filed $4,000,000 of 6% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures, due Dec. 1, 1975. Price — At par. 
Business—Management of long-term risk capital invest- 
ments in gas, oil, and real estate ventures, and also in 
mutual funds. Proceeds—For debt reduction, working 
capital, and to buy a small oil producing company. 
Office—523 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Under- 
writers—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York 
City and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


® Arway Manufacturing Corp. (12/23-29) 

Nov. 15, 19860 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price —$2 per share. 
Business — Manufacturers of plastic table cloths, mats, 
and trays. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office — 1041 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Stern, Zeiff & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Associated Oil & Gas Co. 
Nov. 23, 1960 filed 107,317 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—At the market. Business—The acquisition, 
exploration and production of oil and gas. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—1410 Bank of the Southwest 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Insurance Corp. 

Dec. 5, 1960, filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
80c), to be sold to the Associated Traffic Clubs of Ameri- 
ca and their members. Price—$2 per share. Business— 
Provides insurance coverage to the members of the 
above club. Proceeds—To be added to surplus to main- 
tain it at the amount required by law and to carry on 
and further develop the business of the company. Office 
—900 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—A. T. 
Brod & Co., New York, N. Y. 


® Avery Adhesive Products, Inc. 

Nov. 18, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the company, and 150,000 outstanding shares 
are to be offered for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of pressure-sensitive labels. Proceeds — 
Approximately $1,080,000 will be used to redeem the 
outstanding 5% preferred stock, and the balance will be 
for working capital. Office—2549 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino, Calif. Underwriters—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City, and Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Offering—Expected in mid-January. 


® Avionics Investing Corp. 

July 12, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 
$1). Price — $10 per share. Business — The issuer is 
a closed - end non - diversified management investment 
company. Proceeds—For investments in small business 
concerns in avionics and related fields, with a proposed 
limit of $800,000 to be invested in any one such enter- 
prise. Office — 1000 - 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York City. 
Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


Bal-Tex Oil Co., Inc. 
June 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). 
Proceeds—For expenses for development of oi] proper- 
ties, Office—Suite 1150, First National Bank Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey & Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Banner Industries Inc. 

Dec. 6, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10c) 125,000 warrants for the purchase of a like num- 
ber of common shares and 125,000 common shares under- 
lying the warrants, Offering will be made in units, each 
unit to consist of two shares of common stock and one 
warrant for the purchase of one share at $6 per share 
to May 1, 1962, Price—$10 per unit. Proceeds—$200,000 
will be used to expand the company’s imports from Eu- 
rope and Japan and the balance will be used for addi- 
tional working capital. Office—1311 South 39th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., 
Wew York City. Offering—Expected sometime in Jan- 
uary. 
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® Baruch (R.) & Co. 

Sept. 20, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 75 cents). Price — $2 per share. 
Business—The issuer is a broker-dealer with the SEC, 
and a member of the NASD. Proceeds—To take positions 
and maintain markets in securities, participate in under- 
writings, and the balance for working capital. Office— 
1518 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Same. 


Bell Electronic Corp. (1/9) 

Oct. 12, 1960 filed 136,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 86,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holder thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company, which was organ- 
ized in May 1959, is a distributor of electronic parts and 
equipment manufactured by others. Proceeds—For in- 
ventory and to carry accounts receivable. Office—306 E. 
Alondra Blvd., Gardena, Calif. Underwriter — Schwa- 
bacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bonneville Manufacturing Co. 
Oct. 24, 1960 (letter of notification) 32,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds 
—For lease of a building and operating capital. Office 
—10915 N. Burgard, Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Auld 
& Co., Portland, Oreg. 


® Bowling & Construction Corp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 filed 120,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The building, leas- 
ing and operation of bowling centers. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in January. 

® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. (1/9-13) 

Oct. 28, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of 6% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1975. Price-—-To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 
Newtown Road, Littleton, Mass. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, Marache & Co., 
both of New York City (managing). 


® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. (1/9-13) 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 78,955 shares of common stock, to be 
offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share fo. each 10 shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendrnent. Business—The company 
manufactures pin - sitting machines for various types 
of bowling games. Proceeds—For working capital and for 
costs of the company’s entry into the “‘tenpin” bowling 
field. Office — Newton Road, Littleton, Mass. Under- 
writers — Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Gran- 
bery, Marache & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging). 

® Bradford Pools, Inc. (1/16) 

Oct. 24, 1960 filed 160,000 shares of class A common 
stock, with stock purchase warrants attached, to be of- 
fered in units consisting of five shares of stock and one 
warrant. Price—$10 per unit, Business—The construction, 
sale, and installation of pools in New Jersey and neigh- 
boring states. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including working capital. Office — 245 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


* Brooks (James) & Co., Inc. (12/23) 
Oct. 24, 1960 filed $400,000 of 12% subordinated de- 
bentures, due 1980, 50,000 shares of common stock, and 
warrants for the purchase of 50,000 common shares, to 
be offered in units consisting of $400 of debentures, 50 
common shares, and warrants for the cash purchase of 50 
shares. Price—$450 per unit. Business—The retail sale 
in two Bronx, N. Y., stores of furniture, appliances, 
cameras, photo supplies, and related items. Proceeds— 
To reduce accounts payable to factors, with the balance 
for working capital. Office—542 E. 138th Street, New 
jag City. Underwriter—Lloyd Haas & Co., New York 
ity. 
® Brothers Chemical Co. (1/3-6) 
Aug. 9, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per 
share. Business—Manufacturing chemicals. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office —575 Forest 
Street, Orange, N. J. Underwriter—Sandkuhl & Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N. J. and New York City. 


Brunswick Corp. (1/11) 

Dec. 5, 1960 filed $25,634,400 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Jan, 1, 1981, to be offered to holders of 
the outstanding common stock of record Jan. 11, on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 65 shares then 
held with rights to expire on Jan. 25. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business — The manufacture and 
distribution of bowling products. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes, primarily for foreign investments 
and increased inventory. Office—623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (managing). 


* Business Capital Corp. 

Dec. 19, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$10 per share. Business—A closed-end, non-diversified 
management investment company licensed under the 
Small Business Investment Act. Proceeds—For general 
business purposes. Office—-728 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago. Underwriter—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, Chicago 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late January. 


Business Finance Corp. 
Aug. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 195,000 shares of 
‘ommon stock (par 20 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For business expansion. Office—1800 E. 26th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Cohn Co., Inc,, 309 
N. Ridge Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Canaveral international Corp. (1/16-20) 
Aug. 12, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 





Land sales and development. Proceeds—$150,000 for ac- 
counts payable, $335,000 for mortgage and-interest pay- 
ments, $250,000 for advertising, $250,000 for development 
costs and $290,000 for general working capital. Office— 
1766 Bay Road, Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter — S. 
Schramm & Co., Inc., New York Cit» 


Caribbean & Southeastern Development Corp. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of common stock, 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For investment in land 
in the Caribbean area, development of a site in Atlanta, 
Ga., and the balance for general corporate purposes. 
Office—4358 Northside Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Un- 
derwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Chematomics, Inc. (12/28) 

Nov. 2, 1960 filed 188,300 shares of common stock, of 
which 175,000 shares are to be offered for public sale, 
and the remaining 13,300 shares, being outstanding are 
to be offered for the account of selling stockholders, 
subsequent to the sale of the new shares. Price—$3 per 
share. Business—The company which was organized in 
February 1960, is engaged in the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of heat-resistant synthetic resins. 
Proceeds — For new equipment, promotion, inventory, 
working capital and research and development. Office— 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, Underwriter— 
East Coast Investors Co., New York City. 


® Chemtronic Corp. (12/30) 

Sept. 2, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—-$2 per share. Business—-The company 
makes and sells miniature electrolytic capacitors. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes, including the re- 
payment of bank loans and the addition of technical per- 
sonnel. Office—309 11th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. 
Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann & Co.. New York City. 
Note—tThis statement was effective Dec. 13. 

® Circle Contro'’s Corp. 

Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$3 per share. 
Business — Manufacture and rebuilding of electronic, 
electro-mechanical and mechanical controls. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and working canital Of- 
fice—204 S. W. Boulevard, Vineland, N. J. Underwriters 
—Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; L. C. Wegard & Co., Trenton, N. J. and L. D. Sher- 
man & Co., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in 
late January. 


Circle-The-Sights, Inc. 
March 30 filed 165,000 shares of common stock and $330,- 
000 of debentures (10-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Proceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington. D.C. Underwriter—None. 


® Click Chemical Corp. (1/6) 

Nov. 3, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of household chemicals. Proceeds— 
To go to a selling stockholder. Office—6v1 S. Columbus 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—John R. Boland & 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Coastal Acceptance Corp. 
Oct. 3, 1960 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 10-year 
7% registered series notes, to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $1,000 each. Price—At face value. Pro- 
ceeds—-For working capital. Office—36 Lowell St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Underwriter — Shontell & Varick, 
Manchester, N. H. 


@ Coburn Credit Co., Inc. (1/3-6) 

Nov. 18, 1960 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
value $1). Price—$4 per share. Business—Consumer 
sales finance business. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—53 N. Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and 
Kesselman & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Colwell Co. (1/3-6) 

Nov. 18, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 642% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1976, each $1,000 debenture to 
have an attached warrant for the purchase of 50 shares 
of common stock. Also filed were 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of selling stockholders. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—Originating and servic- 
ing loans secured by mortgages on real property. Pro- 
ceeds—-For working capital. Office—5856 Wilshire Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — Mitchum, 
Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. and J. A. Hogle 
& Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


%* Commonwealth International & General Fund, Inc. 
Dec. 19, 1960, filed 400,000 shares of common capital 
stock. Price—$1i2.50 per share. Bu:siness—-A divers.fied, 
open-end, managed investment company. Proceed:—For 
investment. Office—615 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriter—North American Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco (dealer-manager). 


% Compression Industries Corp. 

Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
EBusiness—Construction of swimming pools... Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Offiee—313 W. Jericho 
Turnpike, Huntington. N. Y. Underwriter—I. R. E. In- 
vestors Corp., 3000 Hempstead Turnpike, Levittown, 
WH. ¥. 
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% Consolidated Airborne Systems, Inc. (2/15) 
Dec. 15, 1960 filed 180,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The design, 
development and production of proprietary devices in 
the field of electronic and cryogenic ground support 
equipment and airborne instrumentation for the military 
and commercial aircraft industry. Proceeds — For det 
reduction, research, development and expansion of man- 
ufacturing facilities and for working capital. Office—900 
Third Ave.. New Hyde Park, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York City (managing). 


@ Consolidated Circuit Corp. (1/9-13) 

Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To retire a bank loan and for working capital. 
Office — 837 E. Orangethorpe, Anaheim, Calif. Under- 
writer—Russell & Saxe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Realty Investment Corp. 
April 27 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To establish a $250,000 revolving 
fund for initial and intermediate financing of the con- 
struction of custom or pre-fabricated type residential or 
commercial buildings and facilities upon properties to 
be acquired for sub-division and shopping center devel- 
opments; the balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office—1321 Lincoln Ave., Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The Huntley Corp., Little Rock. Ark 


Consumers Cooperative Association 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed $8,000,000 of 542%, 25-year subor- 
dinated certificates of indebtedness, 320,000 shares of 
5%% preferred stock, 40,000 shares of 4% second pre- 
ferred stock, and 1,000 shares of common stock. Prices— 
For the certificates of indebtedness, 100% of principal 
amount, and for the common stock and both classes of 
the preferred stock, $25 per share. Business—The asso- 
ciation is a cooperative wholesale purchasing and manu- 
facturing association and functions as a supply source 
for local farmers’ cooperative associations in several 
mid-Western States. Proceeds — For facility expansion 
and improvement, with $1,739,600 to be used for the 
retirement of maturing certificates of indebtedness and 
redemption prior to maturity of such certificates and 
the 542% preferred stock. Office—3315 N. Oak Traffic- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—None. 


® Continental Investment Corp. (1/3-6) 

Nov. 10, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — Purchasing retail instalment sales contracts and 
making direct loans secured by personal property. Pro- 
ceeds — To go to selling stockholders. Office — 120 S. 
Third St., Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter—J. C. Bradford 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn. (managing). 


® Coral Aggregates Corp. (1/10) 

Aug. 25, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
intends to engage in the extraction and sale of rock. 
Proceeds—For equipment, working capital, and the re- 
tirement of indebtedness; with the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office—7200 Coral Way, Miami, Fla. 
Underwriters—Peter Morgan & Co., New York City, and 
Robinson & Co.. Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 108,000 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents), and five-year warrants for the purchase of 
an additional 54,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered in units, each unit to consist of two shares and a 
warrant for the purchase of one share. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—Mail order marketing 
of vitamins through department stores. Proceeds — To 
implement the company’s merchandising plan and for 
working capital. Office—26 The Place, Glen Cove, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter — Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in early January. 


Cowles Chemical Co. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed $2,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Dec. 31, 1980. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The production and distribution 
of high purity chemicals for industrial use, primarily by 
laundries. Proceeds — For expansion and construction. 
Office—Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., New York City and Gunn, Carey & Roulston, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio (managing). Offering—Expected in 
mid-January. 


Crumpton Builders, Inc. 

Nov. 17, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock, $1,- 
500,000 of 9% convertible debentures due Jan. 10, 1981, 
and warrants, to be offered in units, each unit to consist 
of five shares of common stock, one debenture and one 
warrant. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The construction of owner completed (“shell”) homes. 
Proceeds—To increase mortgage notes receivable and the 
balance for general corporate purposes. Office — 2915 
West Hillsborough Ave., Tampa, Fla. Underwriter — 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. and New York City. Offering 
—Sometime in January. 


Daffin Corp. 

Aug. 22, 1960, filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company makes agricultural implements, feed 
grinding and mixing equipment for the livestock indus- 
try, and conveying and seed cleaning equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—Hopkins, Minn. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, New York City, and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. (man- 
aging. Offering—Indefinitely postponed, 


Daito Corp. 
March 29 filed 431,217 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record Oct. 7 at the rate of one-and-a-half new shares for 
each share then held. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For the retirement of notes and additional working 
capital. Office—Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—Sterling, 
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Grace & Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Datamation, Inc. (1/16-20) 

Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The processing of paper work on a service basis 
for business organizations to provide them with the cost- 
cutting and time-saving benefits of electronics. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office — 100 S. Van 
Brunt St., Englewood, N. J. Underwriter—Bertner Broa 
and Earl Edden Co., New York City. 


Delta Design, Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business — Development of vacuum 
system components. Proceeds — For acquisition of land 
and construction of a factory; purchase of new machinery 
and tooling; inventory and working capital. Office—3163 
Adams Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Detroit Tractor, Ltd. 
May 26 filed 1,375,000 shares of class A stock. Of this 
stock, 1,125,000 shares are to be offered for the com- 
pany’s account and the remaining 250,000 shares are te 
be offered for sale by the holders thereof. Price—Not te 
exceed $3 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase of machine tools, payment of $95,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—-1221 E. Keating Avenue, Muskegon, Mich. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


® Diketan Laboratories, Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase inventory, purchase new equipment, for re- 
search and new product development and working cap- 
ital. Office — 9201 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter — Holton, Henderson & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif, Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


® Dodge Wire Corp. (3/1) 

Dec. 7, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture of woven 
aluminum screen cloth. Preceeds—The repayment of in- 
debtedness and general corporate purposes, Office—In- 
dustrial Blvd., Covington, Ga. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 

® Does-Moore Products Corp. (12/30) 

Oct. 12, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay notes payable, purchase inventory, for 
purchase of die and equipment and additional working 
capital. Office—201 W. Semmes St., Osceola, Ark. Un- 
derwriter — H. L. Wright & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
® Drexel Equity Fund, Inc. (1/4) 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$10.20 per share. Business—This is a 
new mutual fund, organized as a closed-end fund on Oct, 
19, which will become open-end pursuant to the public 
sale of these shares. Proceeds—For portfolio investment. 
Office—1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Distribu- 
tor and Investment Adviser—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Eastern Bowling Corp. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The acquisi- 
tion, establishment and operation of bowling centers. 
Proceeds—For general business purposes. Office—99 
West Main St., New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—Schir- 
mer, Atherton & Co., Boston (managing). 


Echlin Manufacturing Co. 
Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) an undetermined 
number of shares of common stock (par $1). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Address—Branford, Conn. Underwriter—Blair 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


® Edlund Engineered Products, Inc. (1/9) 

Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For plant improvements, purchase of new equip- 
ment, retirement of a short term loan and for working 
capital. Office—350 N. E. 75th St., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Albion Securities Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Edwards Industries, Inc. 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Proceeds — For land, financing of 
homes, and working capital relating to such activities. 
Office—Portland, Oreg. Underwriter—Joseph Nadler & 
Co., Inc., New York City (managing). Offering—Expect- 
ed in mid-January. 


Electro Industries, Inc. 

July 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
class A common sfock (no par) and 20,000 shares of addi- 
tional class A common stock to be offered to the under- 
writers. Prices—Of class A common, $2 per share; of 
additional class A common, 2% cents per share. Proceeds 
—To expand the company’s inventory to go into the 
packaging and export of electrical equipment, and for 
working capital. Office—1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Carleton Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. : 


Electro-Nuclear Metals, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To purchase new equipment, rental and for administra- 
tive costs. Office—115 Washington Blvd., Roseville, Calif. 
Underwriter—A. J. Taranto & Co., Carmichael, Calif. 


% Electro-Tech Instruments, Inc. 

Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For inventory, advertising and working capital. 
Office—5 N. Mason St., Portland, Oreg. Underwriter— 
Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering— 
Expected sometime in January. 
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Electronic Tube Corp. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of cathode ray tubes and associated 
electronic products. Proceeds—The acquisition of equip- 
ment; initiation of production; repayment of existing 
indebtedness and for working capital. Office—1200 E. 
Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Harrison 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 
® Elion Instruments, Inc. (2/1) 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents), together with five-year warrants 
for the purchase of 6,000 new capital shares, to be of- 
fered for sale in units of one share of stock and one- 
tenth of a warrant. No sale will be made of less than 
10 such units. Price—To be related to the price of the 
company’s stock in the over-the-counter market imme- 
diately prior to the offering. Business—The firm makes 
and sells instruments and equipment for scientific and 
industrial measurement and analyses. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders, who are two company officers who will 
lend the net proceeds to the company. Office—430 Buck- 
ley St., Bristol, Pa. Underwriter — Warner, Jennings, 
Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
® Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 13, 1960 filed 54,033 outstanding common shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To the 
selling stockholder (Klingbill Real Estate Co.). Office— 
St. Louis, Mo. Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York and Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(managing). Offering—Expected in mid-January. 

Falis Plaza Limited Partnership 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 480 units of limited partnership inter- 
ests. Price—$1,000 per unit. Business—The building and 
operation of a shopping center on Broad Street in Falls 
Church, Va. Proceeds—For the purchase of land and the 
erection of a shopping center. Office — 1823 Jefferson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Hodgdon 
& Co., Inc., and Investor Service Securities Inc., both of 
Washington, D. C. 


First American Investment Corp. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—Insurance. Proceeds—To 
acquire control of Western Heritage Life Insurance Co. 
of Phoenix, and to organize subsidiaries. Office—2222 N 
16th St., Phoenix, Ariz, Underwriter—None. 


First Small Business Investment Company 
of Tampa, Incev D 
Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$12.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla, Underwriter—None. 


* Florida Guaranty Title & Trust Co. 

Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 83,125 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3.60 per share. 
Proceeds — To pay a second mortgage instalment, for 
advertising, and for working capital. Office—1090 N. E. 
79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Jr. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Florida Suncoast Land & Mining Co. 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 1,050,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 330,000 shares are to be offered in exchange for 
certain lands and assets, and the balance will be for 
public sale. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For the acquisition and development of land, 
mining operations and equipment, and the balance for 
working capital. Office—Tarpon Springs, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 


Foremost Industries, Inc. 

Oct. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of stainless steel food service equip- 
ment used by department, drug and variety chain stores, 
and institutions. Proceeds—For expansion; to repay a 
loan; advertising, sales and promotion; for working cap- 
ital and general corporate purposes. Office—250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Richard Bruce & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Freoplex, Inc. (1/16-20) 

Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale and servicing of home food freezers; the 
sale of bulk food supplies for freezer use and the opera- 
tion of a retail super market. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Address—Route 18, Tices Lane, East 
Brunswick, N. J. Underwriter—Alessandrini & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


Gala Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, advertising and sales, working 
capital, research and development. Address — Clifton 
Forge, Va. Underwriter—Storer Ware & Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 


Garsite Corp. 
Oct. 12, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—A hydrant jet fueling com- 
pany. Proceeds—Expansion. Office—Seaford, L. L., N. Y. 
Underwriter—Theodore Arrin & Co., Inc., 82 Beaver St., 
New York City. 


General Bowling Corp. (1/23-27) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10¢). Price—$4 per share. Business—The issuer owns 
two bowling establishments, and a tract of land in In- 
diana County, Pa., on which it hopes to build a third. 
Proceeds—To equip the prospective establishment ($150,- 
000), to repay a bank loan ($50,000), to add eight lanes 
to a bowling facility ($50,000), and the balance will be 
used for working capital. Officee—2 Park Avenue, Man- 


Continued on ‘page 34 
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hasset, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—H. S. Simmons & Co., 
Inc., and McMahon, Lichtenfeld & Co., both of New York 
City. 
General Development Investment Plans, Inc. 

Oct. 6, 1960 filed 1,285 of Investment Plans. Price—To 
be offered for public sale with sales commissions rang- 
ing from 8% to 10%, depending upon the type of mort- 
gage financing involved. Proceeds—For investment in 
Port St. Lucie Country Club homes, on the east coast of 
Florida. Business—The company is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Development Corp., whose principal 
business is the development of large tracts of land into 
planned communities. Office—2828 S. W. 22nd Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


% General Foam Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1960, filed $550,000 of 6% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1976. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. Business—The manufacture and distribution of 
urethane foam and foam rubber products. Proceeds—For 
new equipment and working capital. Office—640 West 
134th St., New York City. Underwriters—Grand, Grumet 
& Seigel, Inc., and Kesselman & Co., Inc., both of New 
York City (managing). Offering — Expected in early 
February. 


Genie Petroleum, Inc. 

Nov. 10, 1960 filed 838,718 shares of common stock. Price 
— $1 per share. Business—Development of oil properties. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—5245 
W. Irving Park Road, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—The is- 
suer intends to become a licensed broker-dealer in the 
states in which this offering is to be made, and to offer 
338,718 of the shares through its officers and employees. 
The remaining 500,000 shares will be offered through 
other licensed broker-dealers on a “best efforts” basis. 
® Geochron Laboratories, Inc. (1/9-13) 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Also 
filed were 30,000 common shares underlying 6% con- 
vertible notes and 60,000 warrants to purchase a like 
number of common shares. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The operation of a laboratory at 
Cambridge, Mass., to furnish on a commercial basis, de- 
terminations of the age of rock and mineral samples. 
Proceeds — For construction, equipment, and working 
capital. Office — 24 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Underwriter—Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & Co., both 
of New York City. 


® Geotechnics & Resources, Inc. (12/29) 

Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 149,800 shares of 
capital stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per sharey Busi- 
ness—Scientific research and development. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — Westchester 
County Airport, White Plains, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Glamour Vending Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 140,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase vending machines, for inventory and 
for working capital. Office—1212 Tower Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. Underwriter—J. R. Holt & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Gold Medal Packing Corp. 
June 17, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of 25c convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $4). Price—At par. Proceeds—Ap- 
proximately $150,000 will be used to discharge that 
portion of its obligation to Jones & Co. pursuant to 
which certain inventories are pledged as collateral. The 
indebtedness to Jones & Co. was initially incurred on 
June 15, 1960 in connection with refinancing the com- 
pany’s obligations to a bank. In addition, $15,000 will 
be used for the construction of an additional smoke- 
house, and the balance will be used for general corporate 
purposes. Office—614 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. Busi- 
mess-—-The company is engaged in the processing, pack- 
ing and distribution of meats and meat products, prin- 
cipally sausage products, smoked meats, bacon, and meat 
specialties. It also sells certain dairy — Under- 
ee Wells, Inc., 15 William Street, New York 

y. 
® Golden Crest Records, Inc. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of 10c par class A com- 
mon stock. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—The firm 
will use the proceeds of its first public offering for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
— Huntington, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—Dean Samitas 
& Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, New York City and Valley 
Forge Securities Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (jointly). 
Note—This was refiled on Dec. 16. Offering—Expected 
in late January. 


Great American Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to selling stockholders. Office—485 Fifth Ave., New 
aoe’ - Underwriter—J. G. White & Co., Inc., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Guild Musical Instrument Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed 110,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including debt reduction, machinery and equip- 
ment, inventory, and working capital. Office—Hoboken, 
N. J. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc., New 
York City. Offering—Expected in late January. 


Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed $750,000 of 7% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1968 and 150,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered in units, each unit to consist of $100 
of debentures and 20 shares of common stock. Price— 
$200 per unit. Business — The development of a planned 
community in Cape Coral, Fla. Proceeds—To reduce in- 
debtedness, repay a mortgage, construction, and general 
corporate purposes. ce—Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Street & Co., New York City. 
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Gulf States Utilities Co. (1/17) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds—To repay short-term notes, for construction, 
and general corporate purposes. Office—Beaumont, Tex. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lee Higginson 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids 
—Expected Jan. 17, 1961. Information Meeting—Sched- 
uled for Jan. 12 at 11:00 a.m. at the Hanover Bank, New 
York City. 
® Heinicke Instruments Co. (1/10) 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 67,000 shares of common stock. Price 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The company, 
together with its subsidiaries, makes stainless steel 
pumps for its own use and sale to others, and designs 
and manufactures high frequency cleaning equipment 
used in the cleaning and sterilization of glassware. 
Proceeds—To reduce by $300,000 the issuer’s note in the 
amount of $470,000 payable to its president, Dr. Kurt J. 
Heinicke, with the balance for plant and equipment and 
other general corporate purposes. Office—2035 Harding 
St., Hollywood, Fla. Underwriter — Pierce, Carrison, 
Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (managing). 


Home Builders Acceptance Corp. 
July 15, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
50c). Price—$l per share. Business—The company is 
engaged in real estate financing and lending. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office— 409 N. 
Nevada, Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Howell Instruments Inc. 
Oct. 4, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Address — Fort Worth, Texas. 
Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., New York, N. Y. and 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Tex. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 

Hydro-Electronics Corp. 
Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—-The design and manufacture of precision measur- 
ing equipment, automation equipment and general pre- 
cision fluid controls. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office—691 Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Lloyd Securities, New York, N. Y. 


Hydromatics, Inc. 

Nov. 25, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of debentures, due Jan. 1, 
1971 with warrants for the purchase of common stock 
to be offered in units, each unit to consist of a $1,000 
debenture and one warrant; and 20,000 outstanding com- 
mon shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The designing, manufacturing and selling of ball 
valves. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, purchase addi- 
tional equipment and for working capital. Office — 5 
Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. Underwriters — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 
Day, both of New York (managing). 


Hydroswift Corp. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The firm, which was organ- 
ized in February, 1957, makes and wholesales product* 
and services for the fiberglass industry, including par- 
ticularly fiberglass boats known as “HydroSwift” and 
“Skyliner.” Proceeds—For general funds, including ex- 
pansion. Office — 1750 South 8th St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Salt Lake Citv. Utah. 


IC Inc. 
June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
tate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 


= & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver, 
olo. 


illinois Beef, L. & W. S., Inc. 
April 29 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Price—$10 
per share. Office—200 South Craig Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Underwriters—Amos Treat & Co.. Inc.. New York. 
and Bruno Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Offering —Ex- 
pected in February. 


Industrial Control Products, Inc. 

Nov. 1, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of 10¢ par class A stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Business—The design and manu- 
facture of control systems and subcontracted precision 
machining. The firm has recently begun to make 
double-diffused, broad base silicon diodes, but is not yet 
in commercial production of these items. Proceeds—For 
expenses of semi-conductor production, research and 
development, advertising and selling, inventory, and gen- 
eral funds. Office—78 Clinton Road, Caldwell Town- 
ship, N. J. Underwriter—Edward Hindley & Co., 99 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. (managing). Offering— 
Expected in mid-January. 


industrial Leasing Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 
common stock (par $5). Price—$45 per share. Proceeds— 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—515 S. Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter — McKelvy & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


international Diode Corp. 
July 29, 1960 filed 42,000 shares of 6% non-cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $8). Price — $8 per 
share. Business—Makes and sells diodes. Proceeds—To 
establish a staff of production and sales engineers, fi- 
nance new product development, buy equipment, and 
add to wor capital. Office—90 Forrest St., Jersey 
aly N. J. Underwriter—Ernst Wells, Inc. New York 

y. 


®@ International Electronic Research Corp. (1/30) 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 220,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 110,000 shares will be sold by the company and 
110,000 shares for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Pro- 
duces a heat dissipating tube shield for electron tubes, 
precision AC instruments, and does subcontract work 
in the aircraft and rocket engine industry. Proceeds—To 
repay outstanding loanj and increase working capital. 
Office—135 West Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, Calif. Under- 
writer—Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. and 
New York City (managing). 


international Mosaic Corp. (12/23) 
Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 93,333 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture of glass mosaics by machines and 
processes. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—45 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. Underwriter 
—B. G. Harris & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Invesco Collateral Corp. (2/15) 

Dec. 8, 1960, filed $300,000 of 6% registered debentures, 
series due June 30, 1964; $300,000 of 6% registered de- 
bentures, series due June 30, 1965, and $300,000 of 6% 
registered debentures, series due June 30, 1966. Price— 
To be offered for sale in $5,000 units at $4,450 per unit 
for the 1964 debentures, at $4,315 per unit for the 1965 
debentures and at $4,190 per unit for the 1966 deben- 
tures. Business—The purchasing, investing in and sell- 
ing of real estate mortgages. However, the company 
may buy, invest in and sell other types of securities. 
Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. Note—This company is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Investors Funding Corp. 


Investors Preferred Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital and surplus accounts. Office—522 Cross St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter — Life Securities, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3662, Little Rock, Ark. 


lowa Power & Light Co. (1/11) 

Nov. 7, 1960 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce past and future bank loans incurred 
for construction, the aggregate cost of which is estimated 
at $20,500,000 for 1960-1961. Office—823 Walnut Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Lehman Brothers; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Blyth & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Jan. 11 
up to 10:00 a.m. (CST) at the Assembly Room, 8th floor, 
Harris Bank Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


irving Fund for Investment in U. S. Government 
Securities, Inc. 

July 22, 1960, filed 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $25 per share. Business— A diversified invest- 
ment company, which will become an open-end company 
with redeemable shares upon the sale and issuance of 
the shares being registered. Proceeds—For investment 
in U. S. Government securities. Office—50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Capital Counsellors, 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


israel Development Corp. 

Nov. 21, 1960 filed $3,000,000 of 542% convertible sinking 
fund debertures, series A, due 1975, and 100,000 shares 
of common stock underlying such debentures. Price—To 
be offered in denominations of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, 
payable in cash or State of Israel bonds. Business—The 
company is a closed-end investment company which 
makes funds available for the economic development of 
Israel. Proceeds—To invest in establishing or existing 
Israeli businesses. Office—17 East 7ist St., New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 


Jonker Business Machines, Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 50,000 common stock units, each unit 
to consist of one share of class A common and 3 shares 
of class B common, to be offered for subscription by 
holders of its common stock. Price—The price and the 
basis of the rights offering will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To establish sales and information cen- 
ters, establish distributorships, expansion, and the bal- 
ance for working capital. Office—404 No. Frederick Ave., 
Gaithersburg, Md. Underwriter — Hodgdon & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. Offering—Expected in January. 


Jouet, Inc. (1/23-27) 

Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $1 per share. 
Business — The manufacture of dolls, toys and similar 
items. Proceeds—For expenses of offering; the purchase 
and installation of machinery and molds and for work- 
ing capital. Office—346 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Edward H. Stern & Co., 32 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Jungle Juice Corp. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. Address 
—Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Planned Investing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. and Fidelity Investors Service, East 
Meadow, N. Y. Offering—Expected sometime in Janaury. 


® Kanavau Corp. 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$10 per share. Business—A real estate invest- 
ment company. Proceeds—For acquisition of properties, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office— 
415 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—lIra 
Investors Corp., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in 
early February. 


® Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (1/17) 


Nov. 29, 1960 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991; Price—To. be determined at competitive bid- 
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ding. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for company’s 
construction program. Office — 201 North Market St.. 
Wichita, Kansas. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Hatsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly). Bids — Scheduled for 
Jan. 17 at 11 a.m. (EST), Room 240, 2 Rector St., New 
York City. Information Meeting — Jan. 16 at li a.m. 
(EST) Room 240, 2 Rector St. New York Cit... 


LP Gas Savings Stamp Co., Inc. 

Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For purchase of creative design and printing of cata- 
logs, stamp booklets, advertising and for working cap- 
ital. Office—-300 W. 61st St., Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—International Sales & Investment, Inc., 4501 North 
Bivd., Baton Rouge, La. 

@ Lake Centra! Airlines, Inc. (1/12) 

Nov. 9, 1960 filed 130,000 shares of $20 par preferred 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The issuer is a local service airline operating primarily 
in the midwest. Proceeds—-Together with a $3,000,000 
bank loan, the proceeds will be used to acquire more 
planes and for other purposes germane to expansion. 
Office—Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter—William Blair & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (managing). 

“Lapidoth’’ Israel Oil Prospectors Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 1,500,000 ordinary shares. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment, and to be payable either 
totally or partially in Israel bonds. Business—The com- 
pany was organized in October 1959 as a consolidation 
of individual and corporate licensees who had been oper- 
ating in the oil business as a joint venture. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development of oil lands. Office— 
22 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. Underwriter— 
None. 

Leadville Water Co. 

June 28, 1960 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 20-year 
6% series A first mortgage coupon bonds to be offered 
in denominations of $1,000. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
For a mortgage payment, outstanding notes, construction 
of a new water supply and general corporate purposes. 
Office—719 Harrison Ave., Leadville, Colo. Underwriter 
—H, M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Leasing Credit Corp. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock and 
200,000 warrants to be offered in units of one share and 
one warrant. Price—$4 per unit. Business—The company 
plans te engage in business of advancing funds to finance 
accounts receivable, inventories and purchase of equip- 
ment. Preeeeds—For working capital. Office—440 West 
34th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Edward Lewis 
& Co., Inc., New York (managing). 

@ Lee Communications Inc. (1/16-20) 

Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture, research, sale and distribution 
of communications equipment and related products. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of bank loans; new equipment; ad- 
vertising and promotion; engineering research and for 
working capital. Office—470 Park Ave., S., New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—H. B. Crandall Co., New York, N. Y. 


Life Assurance Co. of Pennsyivania 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in income producing securities and mortgages. 
Office — Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. (managing). 


® Lifetime Poois Equipment Corp. 

July 1, 1960, filed 175,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$2.75 per share. Business—Engaged in the manufacture 
and selling of fiber glass swimming pools. Proceeds— 
$125,000 will be used to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment; $200,000 to purchase raw materials, parts and com- 
ponents; $40,000 for sales and advertising promotion; 
$30,000 for engineering and development; and the bal- 
ance will be added to working capital. Office—Renovo, 
Pa. Underwriters — Pacific Coast Securities, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Grant, Fontaine & Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Note—Statement effective Nov. 23. Offering—Expected 
in mid-January. 


® Lone Star Gas Co. (1/6) 

Dec. 6, 1960 filed a maximum of 665,838 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered to holders of record 
Jan. 5 on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
then held, with rights to expire on Jan. 23. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The operation of gas 
transmission lines and distribution systems in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Officee—301 South Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 
Proceeds—Repay short-term loans and for construction. 
Underwriter—First Boston Corp. (heading a group for 
unsubscribed for shares). 


®@ Long Island Plastics Corp. (12/27-30) 

Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (10c par). Price—$1 per share. Business—Conver- 
sion of waste or scrap nylon into pellets for use in gears 
and other products, and the treatment of reclaimed 
nylon so as to permit its mixture and blending with 
various plastics. Proceeds — For additional equipment, 
inventory. and working capital. Office — Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—The James Co., 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


Madigan Electronic Corp. 
Oct. 5, 1960 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4.25 per share. Business—The design 
manufacture and sale of electronic equipment for use 
primarily in weapons and data processing systems. Pro- 
ceeds—Reduction of indebtedness and working capital. 
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Office—200 Stonehinge Lane, Carle Place, N. Y. Under- 
writer—McLaughlin, Kaufman & Co., New York City. 
Marine & Electronics Manufacturing Inc. 
Sept. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock class A (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in the fabrication of sheet 
metal parts for missiles, rockets, radar and marine items. 
Address—Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—Batten & Co., 
Washington, D. C, 


Marine View Electronics, Inc. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$3 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of electronic equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—88-06 
Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 18, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Fund Planning, Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—In- 
definite. 

Mensh Investment & Development Associates, 

Inc. 

Nov. 17, 1960, filed (1) $1,100,250 of 8% convertible 
subordinated debentures, due Sept. 1, 1970, and 36,675 
shares of capital stock (par $1) to be offered in units of 
$750 of debentures and 25 shares of stock; (2) $969,000 
of debentures and 32,300 shares of stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders and (3) approximately 
$142,860 of debentures and not to exceed 5,000 shares of 
stock to be offered in exchange for the 6% debentures, 
due March, 1961, of its subsidiary, Mentos Investments, 
Inc. Price—(1) $1,100 per unit; (2) 100% per debentwe 
and $10 per share of stock. Business — The principal 
assets of the company are an office building at 1910 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Proceeds—To retire cer- 
tain obligations; make improvements on property; retire 
debentures due 1961, and to construct or acquire income 
producing properties. Office —1625 Eye St., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—None. 


Metropolitan Securities, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 919-18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Metropolitan 
Brokers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Mid-America Life Insurance Co. 
Oct. 11, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price — $2.75 per share. 
Proceeds—For capital and surplus accounts. Office—318 
Northwest 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter— 
F. R. Burns & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* Midtand Capital Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1960 filed 1,300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$12.50 per share. Business—The corporation 
was organized in August 1960 by Marine Midland Corp., 
a bank holding company, as a small business investment 
company. Proceeds — To provide management services 
and investment capital to small business concerns. Of- 
fice—241 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriters—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Granbery, Ma- 
rache & Co., both of New York City (managing). Offer- 
ing—Expected in late January. 

Midtand-Guardian Co. 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The firm 
discounts retail instalment sales notes for dealers in shell 
homes, mobile homes, and cars; finances at wholesale 
inventories of dealers in mobile homes and cars; makes 
small loans directly to borrowers; and operates various 
insurance subsidiaries, including a life insurance com- 
pany. Proceeds—To repay short-term bank loans, which 
on Sept. 30 amounted to $31,529,000. Office—1100 First 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York City (managing). Offer- 
ing—Expected in late January. 


Midwestern Acceptance Corp. 

Sept. 8, 1960, filed 1,169,470 shares of common stock and 
$994,050 of 6% debentures, to be offered for public sale 
in units of one share of stock and 85¢ of debentures. 
Price — $1 per unit. Business — The company will do 
interim financing in the home building industry. Pro- 
ceeds — To start its lending activities. Address — P. O. 
Box 886, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Mineral Concentrates & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—Production of beryllium oxide. 
Proceeds — To pay two corporate notes; plant improve- 
ments; research and experimentation with flotation 
process; and working capital. Office—1430 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None, 


Minneapolis Gas Co. 

Nov. 21, 1960, filed 228,346 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one share for each eight shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for additions to the property. 
Office—-739 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


® Modei Finance Service, Inc. 

May 26 filed 100,000 shares of second cumulative pre- 
ferred stock—65c convertible series, $5 par—and $1,000,- 
000 of 6%% junior cubordinated debentures, due 1975. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
added to the company’s general working funds. Office— 
202 Dwight Building. Jackson, Mich UWnderwriter— Pau! 
C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected in 
early January. 


® Mohawk Insurance Co. 

Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. Of- 
fice—198 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—R. F. 
Dowd & Co., Inc., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in mid-January. 
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@ Monarch Electronics International, Inc. 

Oct. 31, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany, organized in 1958 under the name Arrow Elec- 
tronics International, Inc., imports and sells electronic 
and high fidelity parts and equipment. Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and for working capital. Office—7035 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard, North Hollywood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., 240 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Offering—Expected in mid- 
January. 


%* Montgomery Ward Credit Corp. 

Dec. 21, 1960, filed $25,000,000 of debentures due Feb. 1, 
1981 and $25,000,000 of subordinated debentures due Feb. 
1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Finances deferred payment accounts of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., parent company. Proceeds—To be added to 
general funds. Office—619 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York (man- 
aging). Offering—Expected about mid-January. 

® Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp. (1/16-20) 
Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares. of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Preceeds—For capital and surplus. Office—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. 


National Aeronautical Corp. (1/4) 
Nov. 8, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of $1 par common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Office-——Ft. Washington, Pa. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., New York City, Yar- 
nall, Biddle & Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc., both of Phila- 
delphia (jointly). 


@ National Airlines, Inc. 
Sept. 21, 1960 filed $10,288,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of the outstanding common stock on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 18 common shares 
held, Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Domestic and international transport of persons, prop- 
erty, and mail. Proceeds—To make payments on planes 
and reduce short-term indebtedness, with the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Office — Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in late January. Ry 


% National Equipment Rental, Ltd. 

Dec. 20, 1960 filed 136,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—-The rental 
or leasing of equipment to business organizations, in- 
cluding production, processing, and packaging machin- 
ery. Office—1 Plainfield Ave., Elmont, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Burnham & Co., New York (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in late January. 


@® National Lawnservice Corp. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 41® 
Livingston Avenue, North Babylon, N. Y. Onderwriter 
—Fund Planning Inc., New York, N, Y. Note — This 
letter was withdrawn Dec. 1. 


Navajo Freight Lines, Inc. 

May 9, 1960, filed (with the ICC) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 189,000 shares, being outstanding 
stock, will be offered for the account of the present 
holders thereof, and 61,000 shares will be offered for 
the account of the issuing company. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Office—1205 So. Plate River Drive, 
Denver 23, Colo. Underwriters—Hayden. Stone & Co, 
and Lowell, Murphy & Co. (jointly). Offering—-Indefin- 
itely postponed. 


@ New Canaan Co. (12-23) 

Nov. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of class 
IA capital stock (no par) and 2,000 shares of class B 
capital stock (no par) to be offered in units of 4 shares 
of class A and 1 share of class B for subscription by 
holders of class A and class B stock. Price — $101 per 
unit. Proceeds — To repay a bank loan, loans to sub- 
sidiaries and for working capital. Office—39 South Ave., 
New Canaan, Conn. Underwriter — Glidden, Morris & 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New Moon Homes, Inc. 

Nov. 28, 1960 filed 131,600 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 66,668 shares are to be offered by the 
company, and 64,932 shares for the account of selling 
stockholders. Priee—$9 per share. Business—-The manu- 
facture and sale of mobile homes. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and new product development. Office—7808 
Carpenter Freeway, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. (managing). 


New Western Underwriting Corp. 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of 15-year 6% subordinated 
convertible debentures. Business —- The company which 
was organized in August, 1959, is developing, through 
subsidiaries, a dealer-recourse finance business and a 
life insurance business. Proceeds—For expansion. Price 
—At par. Offiee—Helena, Mont. Underwriter—Wilson, 
Ehli, Demos, Bailey & Co., Kook Bldg., 3203 3rd Ave., 
North Billings, Mont. 


Normandy Oil & Gas, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—Oil and gas exploration and 
production. Preeeeds— For general corporate purposes. 
Office—620 Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. Un- 
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Continued from page 35 


derwriter—None, but 102,500 of the shares are reserved 
for commissions 10 selling brokers at the rate of 15 shares 
for each 100 shares sold. 


% Northway Associates 

Dec. 19, 1960, filed 53 units of limited partnership in- 
terests. Price—$10,000 per unit. Business—Owns a con- 
tract to acquire three apartment projects in Ross Town- 
ship near Pittsburgh, Pa. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase price of the properties. Office—1451 Broadway, 
New York. Underwriter—None. 


% Otter Tail Power Co. (1/24) 

Dec. 15, 1960, filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series of 1991. Proceeds — For repayment of short-term 
bank loans and for construction. Office—215 South Cas- 
cade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—To be received on Jan. 24. 


® Pacific Gas Transmission Co. (1/11) 

Dec. 12, 1960 filed $13,260,000 of convertible debentures 
due Feb. 1, 1981 to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for each 1624 common shares held of record Jan. 11. 
Price—At par ($100) per unit. Proceeds—For pipeline 
expansion. Office—245 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriier—None. 


Paim Developers Limited (12/27-30) 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par 1 shilling). Price — $3 per share. Business — The 
company intends to deal in land in the Bahamas. Pro- 
eceeds—To buy land, and for related corporate purposes. 
Office—6 Terrace, Centreville, Nassau, Bahamas. Under- 
writer—David Barnes & Co., {nc., New York City. 


% Palomar Mortgage Co. 
Dec. 15, 1960 filed $1,100,000 of subordinated convertible 
debentures, due 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The obtaining, arranging and servicing 
of real estate loans. Office—5th and University Avenues, 
San Diego, Calif. Proceeds — To retire bank loans and 
for working capital. Underwriter — J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Salt Lake City (managing). Offering—Expected in late 
January. 
® Patrician Paper Co., Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed $800,000 of 7% unsecured subordinated 
notes due Oct. 1, 1965 and 96,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10c) to be offered in 8,000 units, each unit consist- 
ing of $100 principal amount of 7% notes and 12 shares 
of common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The company manufactures facial and toilet 
tissues. Proceeds—For acquisition of property, to acquire 
machinery and equipment, and for repayment of certair. 
loans. Office — 485 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 
Underwriter — Hill, Darlington & Grimm, New York, 
N. Y. Offering—Indefinite. 

Peerless Mortgage Co. 
Nov. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 430,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price—60 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—403 
Ursula Street, P. O. Box 187, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
—Copley & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Peerless Tube Co. (1/11) 
Nov. 22, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The produc- 
tion and sale of collapsible metal tubes and aerosol con- 
tainers. Proceeds—To increase automation of production 
lines, for research and development, and the balance 
for working capital. Office—Bloomfield, N. J. Under- 
writer—Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc., New York City. 


Perry Electronic Components, Inc. 
Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $4 per share. 
Business—The production of electronic components used 
by manufacturers of electronic instruments and equip- 
ment. Proceeds — For the purchase of electronic test 
equipment and machinery; for advertising and sales pro- 
motion; for research and development; for the acquisi- 
tion of basic raw materials; for reduction of outstanding 
indebtedness; for working capital and for general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—-81 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Underwriter—-S. B. Cantor & Co., and Farrell Securities 
Co., New York City. Offering — Expected sometime in 
January. 

Philadelphia Aquarium, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed $1,700,000 of 6% debentures due 1975 
and 170,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) to be 
offered in units, each consisting of one $100 debenture 
and 10 shares of stock. Price—$150 per unit. Business— 
Operation of an aquarium in or about Philadelphia 
Proceeds—To acquire ground and to construct an aquari- 
um building or buildings. Office—2635 Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Offering —Expected 
in January. 

Pioneer Electronics Corp. 
Oct. 26, 1960 filed 217,902 shares of common stock, to 
be offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each share held. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds — To retire current liabilities, for 
capital expenditures, and for working capital. Office— 
rae S. Carmelina Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 
® Plastics & Fibers, Inc. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Whitehead Avenue. 
South River, N. J. Underwriter—M. R. Zeller Co., New 
York City. Offering—Sometime in January. 

Plated Wires & Electronics, Inc. 
Nov. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$4 per share. 
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Business—Manufacturers of assorted wires, including 
special wires for high temperature controls. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—63 Main Street, 
Ansonia, Conn, Underwriter—J. B. Coburn Associates, 
New York, .N Y. 


Pneumodynamics Corp. 
Nov. 22, 1960 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company is primarily a government defense con- 
tractor, supplying products and services requiring ad- 
vanced technology. Proceeds — To repay indebtedness 
and the balance for working capital. Office—3781 E. 77th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. and Estabrook & Co. Offering—Expected in mid- 
January. 
® Pocket Books, Inc. (1/5) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 600,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Businezs — The issuer publishes and distributes 
paperback books, distributes publications of other pub- 
lishers, and sells phonograph records. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office—630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., both of New York (managing). 


® Polysonics, Inc. (12/27) 
Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
1 cent par common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business 
—The company, formed last July, will act as theatrical 
producers and will produce jazz festivals, concerts, rec- 
ords and commercial films. The firm also plans to enter 
the development and merchandising of new commercial! 
color sound process for industrial and commercial ad- 
vertising. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Underwriters—M. H. 
Meyerson & Co., Ltd., 15 William Street, New York City 
(managing); Karen Securities Corp., New York City, 
and Selected Investors, Brooklyn, New York. 

Popell (L. F.) Co. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed 99,996 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one share for each three shares of common stock 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Distribution, sale and installation of building, insulat- 
ing and acoustical products. Proceeds—For plant con- 
struction; expansion of its distribuiton of Perma-Glaze 
and working capital. Office—2501 Northwest 75th Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


Porce-Cote Research & Development Corp. 
Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—Research and development of chemical products. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—336 
Uniondale Ave., Uniondale, N. Y. Underwriter—Subur- 
ban Investors Corp., Uniondale, N.Y. * 


Precisioncraft Electronics, Inc. 
Nov. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds— 
To retire a bank loan and to purchase building inven- 
tories and for working capital. Office—5335 W. 102nd 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Garat & Polonitza., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
® Preferred Risk Life Assurance Co. 
Aug. 18, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office — 20 East Mountain St., Fayetteville, Ark 
Underwriter—Preferred Investments, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the issuer. 

Puritron Corp. 
Aug. 3, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 200,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account of 
Joseph Stein, President, the present holder thereof 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Makes 
and sells electronic air purifiers and range hoods. Pro- 
ceeds — To retire indebtedness, with the balance for 
capital expenditures. Office—New Haven, Conn. Un- 
derwriter — Bache & Co., New York City (managing) 
Offering—Postponed. 

R. E. D. M. Corp. 
Sept. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital ($217,- 
250) and production machinery and equipment ($50,000) 
Office—Little Falls, N. J. Underwriter—Robert Edelstein 
& Co., Inc., New York City, Offering—Expected some- 
time in January. 


Radar Measurements Corp. (2/15) 
Sept. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 85,700 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3.50 per share. Business 
-—-Manufacturers of electronic equipment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, Office — 190 Duffy Ave. 
Hicksville, N. Y. Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., 29-28 
41st Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


® Rajac Self-Service, Inc. 

Nov. 15, 1960 filed 154,375 shares of common stock (10c 
par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$30,000 will be used 
to pay an outstanding note, $87,500 will be used for the 
acquisition, constructing, and equipping of an additional 
plant, $22,500 will be used to cover the expenses of 
offering the stock, and the balance will be used to reduce 
indebtedness and purchase equipment. Office—Mt. Ver- 
non, N,. Y. Underwriter—The James Co., 369 Lexingtor 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offering—Expected in mid- 
January. 


* Real Estate Market Place, Inc. 

Dec. 20, 1960, filed 50,000 shares of class A common 
stock, of which 12,903 shares will be exchanged for real 
property and the balance of 37,097 shares sold publicly, 
together with 50 shares of class B common stock. Price 
— $100 per share for each class. Proceeds—To pay costs 











and expenses incidental to the company’s organization 
and operation, Office—San Diego, Calif. Underwriter— 
None. 


Real Estate Mutual Fund 

Oct. 14, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—An open-end real estate 
investment trust specializing in investment real estate. 
Office — 606 Bank of America Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
Distributor—Real Estate Mutual Distributors, Inc., San 
Diego, Calif. 

% Reality Collateral Corp. 


Dec. 12, 1960 filed $20,000,000 of collateral trust notes, 
series A, due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The company was organized in September, 
1960 to invest in real property mortgages insured under 


Title II of the National Housing Act. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral business purposes. Office—444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
Nov. 23, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and distribution of magnetic 
tape, film and recording discs. Proceeds— To the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, the selling stock- 
holder. Office—15 Great Pasture Road, Danbury, Conn, 
Underwriter—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected some time in January. 


% Reser’s Fine Foods, Inc. 

Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 3314c). Price—$2.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase food processing equipment, expan- 
sion of market and for working capital. Office — Reser 
Bldg., Cornelius, Oreg. Underwriter—William David & 
Motti, New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in mid-Jan- 
uary. 


® Resisto Chemical, inc. (1/3-6) 

Aug. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares ot common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Business—The firm 
makes and sells protective coatings for packaging and 
fabrics, and products used in insulation. Proceeds—For 
working capital ($235,358), with the balance for ma- 
chinery, equipment, and general corporate purposes. 
Office — New Castle County Air Base, New Castle 
County, Del. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 


® Restaurant Associates, Inc. (1/3-6) 

Nov. 16, 1960 filed 245,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock, of which 195,000 shares will be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the 
account of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The issuer operates a wide 
variety of restaurants, coffee shops, and cafeterias, most- 
ly in New York City, including The Four Seasons and 
The Forum of the Twelve Caesars. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and expansion. Office—515 W. 57th St., New 
York City. Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New 
York City (managing). 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 

Dec. 1, 1960 filed 130,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture and sale of business and ac- 
counting forms and systems. Proeceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office — 800 Germantown St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Underwriters — H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, and 
Grant-Brownell & Co., Dayton, Ohio (managing). 


Riddle Airlines, Inc. 
Aug. 19, 1960 filed $2,250,000 of 6% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures. Price—At 100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds — To be used as operating capital to fulfill 
M. A. T. S. contract, and to acquire aircraft. Office—In- 
ternational Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—James H. 
Price & Co., Coral Gables, Fla., and New York Citv. 


® Ritter Co., Inc. (1/28) 

Nov. 17, 1960 filed $4,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1980. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business — The firm manufactures medical and 
dental equipment. Proceeds — To retire $3,350,000 of 
short term bank loans, with the balance for general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Ritter Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City (man- 
aging). 


® Rohm & Haas Co. (1/3) 

Nov. 17, 1960 filed 9,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par $20). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders, the executors of the 
estate of Otto Haas, former Board Chairman and Presi- 
dent. Office—-222 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriters—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City (managing). 


‘G. T.) Schijeldahi Co. 

Nov. 28, 1960 filed 9,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock and $765,000 of convertible subordinated deben- 
tures, due 1971. The debentures will be offered to holders 
of the outstanding common stock on basis of $100 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures for each 100 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The research, development and production of plastics 
and electronic instrumentation systems. Proceeds—For 
working capital, the acquisition and development of 
Plymouth Industrial Products, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis., and 
for expansion. Office—Northfield, Minn. Underwriter— 
Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. (managing). 


School Pictures, Inc. (12/28) 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders: Office — 1610 North Mill St., 
Jackson, Miss. Underwriters—Equitable Securities Corp. 
of New York City, and Kroeze, McLarty & Co., of 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Screen Gems, Inc. (1/16) 
Dec. 8, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockhoiders of 
Columbia Pictures Corp., holder of all outstanding shares 
on the basis of one share of Screen Gems for each five 
shares of Columbia Pictures, and for subscription on the 
same basis by participating employees under the Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp. Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
production and distribution of television feature films, 
shorts and commercials. Proceeds—For general business 
purpcses and the making of payments to Columbia Pic- 
tures as required under the operating agreement. Office 
—711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriting— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., and Hallgarten & Co., both of 
New York City. 
@ Scrivner-Stevens Co. 
Dec. 9, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 62,840 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 7,160 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, will be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—A wholesaler and distributor of 
food and allied products. Proceeds—$200,000 will be used 
to reduce short-term borrowings, $56,000 for a partial 
payment of a note due 1975, and the balance for working 
capital. Office—-122 East Washington St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Underwriter—Francis I. du Pont & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in late January. 
@ Seaboard Homes, Inc. (12/23) 
Nov. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture, assembly and sale of homes and 
home sectional components. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—-200 Saw Mill River Rd., Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. Underwriters—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc. 
and Fox & Walters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Self Service Drug Corp. 
Sept. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 10-year 
6% convertible debentures and 75,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of $100 of deben- 
tures and 50 shares of common stock. Price — $200 per 
unit. Proceeds — To move and equip a new warehouse; 
pay off certain bank indebtedness and for new lines. 
Office—2826 Mt. Carmel Ave., N. Hills, Glenside, Pa. 
Underwriter— Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offering—Expected in early January. 


% Shareholder Properties, Inc. 
Dec. 2, 1960 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par $1). Price—$7.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—2540 Huntington Dr., 
San Marino, Calif. Underwriter — Blalack & Co., San 
Marino, Calif. 
@® Shatterproof Glass Corp. 
Oct. 12, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, repre- 
senting outstanding stock, are to be offered for the ac- 
count of the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The company makes and 
sells laminated safety plate and sheet glass, primarily 
to the automotive replacement market, and sells its prod- 
ucts for use as original equipment to bus, truck, tele- 
vision, and farm and road equipment manufacturers. 
Proceeds—To repay current short-term bank loans in- 
curred to supplement working capital. Office — 4815 
Cabot St., Detroit, Mich. Underwriters—Dempsey-Tege- 
ler & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell, Chicago, Ill. (managing). Offering—Indefinite. 
Shinn Industries Inc. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, assembly and 
sale of aircraft and missile components and the construc- 
tion of industrial and research facilities. Proceeds—To 
repay a bank loan, for expansion and inventory, and 
for working capital. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under- 
writer—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 
® Store-Calinevar, inc. (1/30-2/3) 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 
100,000 shares will be offered for public sale by the 
company and 100,000, being outstanding shares, by pres- 
ent stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Designs and produces automobile hub caps, 
washroom dispensers and other janitorial supplies. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay outstanding bank loans and to increase 
inventories. Office —7701 East Compton Boulevard, 
Paramount, Calif. Underwriter —H. Hentz & Co. and 
Federman, Stonehill & Co., both of New York City 
(managing). 


Simpiex Wire & Cable Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 118,000 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Office— 
Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York City (managing). Offering—In- 
definite. 


Slick Airways, Inc. 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Bu3iness— 
The company was engaged exclusively as a contract and 
charter carrier until July 1, 1960 when it diversified by 
acquiring Illinois Shade Cloth Corp. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—3000 No. Clybourn Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. Underwriters — Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath and Allen & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging). Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


® Solite Products Corp. 

Dec. 8, 1960, filed 750 units, consisting in the aggregate 
of $225,000 principal amount of 7% debentures due 
February, 1968, and 75,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and 100 common 
shares. ._ Price — $300 per unit, Business — The design, 
manufacture and sale of advertising signs, displays and 


miscellaneous plastic items. Proceeds—For general busi- 
ness purposes, including the purchase of tools, dies and 
equipment; for research, saies and inventory and for ad- 
ditional working capital. Office—375 East 163rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—William David & Motti, Inc., 
New York City. Offering—Expecied in mid-February. 


*% Southern Discount Co. 

Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) $155,000 of 15-year 
5% subordinated debentures, to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $500 and $1,000. Price—At face value. Office— 
919 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter— 
None. 


®@ Southwest Gas Corp. (1/4) 
Nov. 7, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The sale and 
distribution of natural gas for domestic, commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial uses in parts of California, 
Nevada, and Arizona. Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness, 
with the balance for working capital. Office—2011 Las 
Vegas Bivd. South, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Southwestern Capital Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Business—A closed-end investment 
company. Proceeds—For investment purposes. Office— 
1326 Garnet Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. 
March 23 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2 per share. Proceeds—For the drilling of three wells 
and the balance for working capital. Office—2720 West 
Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. Underwriter — Elmer K. 
Aagaard, 6 Salt Lake Stock Exchange Bidg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
® Speedee Mart, Inc. 
Nov. 21, 1960 filed 90,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Enfranchis- 
ing others to manage and operate retail food stores under 
the name of “Speedee Mart.” Proceeds—For acquisitions, 
equipment and store inventories. Office — 7988 Normal 
Ave., La Mesa, Calif. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Offering—Expected in late Jan- 
uary. 
® Stancil-Hoffman Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$2 per share. Business — The research, development, 
manufacture, and sale of magnetic recording equipment. 
Office — 921 North Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co.. San Francisco, 
Calif. Offering—Expected in mid-January. 


Standard & Shell Homes Corp. 
Nov. 1, 1960 filed 210,000 shares of common stock and 
$350,000 of 9% subordinated sinking fund debentures, 
due Nov. 1, 1985, with warrants, to be offered in units 
consisting of six common shares, a $10 debenture, and 
two warrants. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For construction, mortgage funds, and work- 
ing capital. Office—Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriters— 
Aetna Securities Corp. and D. Gleich Co., both of New 
York City, and Roman & Johnson, of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


® Starfire Boat Corp. 

Sept. 1, 1960 (letter of nc*ification) 70,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—809 Kennedy 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter — F. R. Burns & Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Note—Batten & Co., Washington, 
D. C., is no longer an underwriter. 


Statmaster Corp. (1/5) 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) $125,000 of five- 
year 642% convertible subordinated debentures and 125,- 
000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered 
in units, each unit to consist of $50 of debentures and 50 
shares of common stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds 
—To purchase inventory, retire a bank loan and for 
working capital. Office—3552 10th Court, Hialeah, Fla. 
Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Steel Crest Homes, Inc. 

Nov. 22, 1960 filed 180,000 shares of common stock; 
$450,000 of 8% subordinated sinking fund debentures 
($10 face amount), due Sept. 1, 1981; and 45,000 warrants 
exercisable at $15 for the purchase of two shares and 
one debenture (for which 90,000 underlying common 
shares and 45,000 underlying 8% debentures were also 
filed). The securities will be offered in units, each unit 
to consist of four shares of stock, one $10 face amount 
debenture and one warrant. Price—$18 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For the financing of homes sold by the company 
and its subsidiary, and for working capital. Office— 
Center Square, Pa. Underwriters—Marron, Sloss & Co., 
Inc., New York City and Harrison & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Offering—Expected in late January. 


Straus-Duparquet Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975. Price—At par. Office—-New 
York City. Underwriter—None; the offering will be made 
through officials and employees of the company. Offer- 
ing—Expected sometime in January. 


® Super Market Distributors, inc. 

Dec. 1, 1960 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The wholesale dis- 
tribution of non-food consumer items to supermarkets. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—39 Old Col- 
ony Ave., Boston; Mass. Underwriter—Clayton Securities 
Corp., Boston, Mass. ‘Offering—-Expected in late Jan- 
uary. 


‘““Taro-Vit’’ Chemical Indus*ries Ltd. 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 2,500,000 ovdinary shares. Price— 
$0.60 a share payable in cash or State of Israel Bonds. 
Business — The company produces, in Israel, a poultry 
food supplement, and pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
ucts. Proceeds — $750,000 for expansion; $170,v00 for 
equipment and working capital; and $130,000 for repay- 
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ment of a loan. Office — P. O. Box 4859, Haifa, Israel. 
Underwriter—None. 

Tech-Ohm Electronics, Inc. 
June 29, 1960, (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 36-11 
33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Edward Lewis Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—This 
issue was refiled on Sept. 6. 

TelAutograph Corp. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed an unspecified number of shares of 
common stock (par value $1), to be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription. Pricee—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For initial production expenses 
of a Telescriber compatible with an A. T. & T. analog 
subset; for initial production expenses of facsimile equip- 
ment to be made by its subsidiary Hogan Faximile Corp., 
and the balance for the reduction of indebtedness. Office 
—8700 Bellanca Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwrit- 
ers—Baird & Co., and Richard J. Buck & Co., both of 
New York City, and Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. Offering—Expected some time in January. 
% Tele-Graphic Electronics Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Business— 
Patent holding and development of its patent structure 
and preparation to develop for manufacture its patent- 
able products. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
Office — 514 Hempstead Ave., West Hempstead, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Telephone & Electronics Corp. (12/27) 
Aug. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 52,980 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—-For general corporate purposes. Business—Elec- 
tronic communications equipment and automatic, loud- 
speaking telephone. Office—7 East 42nd St., New York 
at = Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., New York, 
® Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Dec. 2, 1960 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds, due 1981, and 150,000 shares of preferred stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To re- 
tire revolving credit notes and for construction. Office— 
Memorial Professional Bldg., Houston, Texas. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. (managing). Offering— 
Expected in mid-January. 
*% Texas Power & Light Co. (1/24) 
Dec. 15, 1960 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series due 1991. Proceeds—For construction and the re- 
pavment of $4,500,000 of short-term loans from Texas 
Utilities Co., the parent company. Office—Fidelity Union 
Life Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; White Weld & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co. (handling the books), Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith (jointly). Bids—Expected on Jan. 24 at 11:30 a.m. 
(EST). Information Meeting—Scheduled for Jan. 19 at 
11 a.m. 

Therm-Air Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
makes and sells temperature and humidity control equip- 
ment for military and commercial use. Proceeds—To pay 
loans, for research and development, and for working 
capital. Office—1000 North Division St., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Underwriter—G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 
® Tip Top Products Co. 
Oct. 4, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Address—Omaha, 
Neb. Underwriters—J. Cliff Rahel & Co., Omaha, Neb, 
and First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Offering— 
Expected in mid-January. 


Toledo Plaza Investment Trust (2/1) 

Dec. 8, 1960, filed 209 Beneficial Trust Certificates in 
The Toledo Plaza Investment Trust. Price—$2,500 each. 
Business — The company will purchase an apartment 
project of not less than 242 units on 10 acre site in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Proceeds—To purchase the above- 
mentioned apartment project. Office—2215 Washington 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Town Photolab, Inc. 

Nov. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business — The processing and sale of 
photographic film, supplies and equipment. Proceeds— 
For general business expenses. Office — 2240 Jerome 
Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz 
& Co., New York City. Offering—-Expected in late Jan. 
@ Trans-Air System, Inc. (1/16) 

Dec. 6, 1£60 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Busi- 
ness—lInternational air freight forwarding. Proceeds— 
For expansion purposes. Office—51 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Underwater Storage, Inc. 
Nov. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Searight, Ahalt 
& O’Connor, Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected 
in early January. 


Unifloat Marine Structures Corp. 
Oct. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase raw materials, maintenance of in- 
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ventory, machinery and equipment, and for working 
capital. Office—204 E. Washington St., Petaluma, Calif. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


®@ United Automotive industries, Inc. (1/10) 

Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To retire outstanding indebtedness and for working cap- 
ital. Office—2136 S. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


@ United Firancial Corp. of California 

Dec. 14, 1860 filed 600,060 shares of common stock, of 
which 50,000 shares will be offered by the company, and 
550,000 outstanding shares by the present holders there- 
of. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and to the selling stock- 
holders. Business—Holding company for two savings and 
lean associations. Also operate an insurance agency for 
fire, casualty, and other related real estate coverage. 
Office—439 South La Brea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter — Lehman Brothers, New York (managing). 
Offering—Expected in mid-January. 


United International Fund Ltd. 

Oct. 20, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
one Bermuda pound). Price—$12.50 per share. Business 
—This is a new open-end mutual fund. Preceeds—Fo! 
investment. Office—Bank of Bermuda Bldg., Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Underwriters—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bache 
& Co., and Francis I. du Pont & Co., all of New York 
City (managing). Offering Expected in January. 


@ United Pacific Aluminum Corp. 
Aug. 24, 1960 filed $7,750,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Together with other funds, the proceeds 
will be used to pay for the erection of a primary alu- 
minum reduction facility. Office — Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—Straus. Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, III. 
(managing). Offering—-Expected in January. 

United Teijecontro! Electronics, Inc. 
Dec. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business 
—Manufacturing components designed for use in con- 
nection with telephone and telegraph communication 
equipment on a prime contract basis. Preceeds — For 
general corporate purposes, including working capital. 
Office—Monmouth County Airport, Wall Township, N. J. 
Underwriter — Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., New York, 
New York. 


Universal Electronics Laboratories Corp. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — $4 per share. Busi- 
ness—-The manufacture, sale and installation of equip- 
ment used by schools and colleges in the instruction of 
modern foreign languages (language laboratories). Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Address 510 
Hudson St., Hacskensack, N. J. Underwriter—Underhill 
Securities Corp., 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Urban Development Corp. 
Aug. 30, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including debt reduction. Office—Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Underwriter — Union Securities Investment 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
* Vacuum-Electronics Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business; 
—The design, production and sale of high vacuum sys- 
tems and related leak detector systems. Proceeds—To 
retire outstanding loans and for working capital. Office 
—Plainview, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Lehman Broth- 
ers, New York (managing). Offering—Expected in Feb- 
ruary. 

Vaidale Co., Inc. 
July 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents), Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay accounts payable, reduce a bank loan, 
advertising and for working capital. Officee—Red Lion, 
Pa. Underwriters—B. N. Rubin & Co. and H. S. Sim- 
mons & Co. both of New York City. Offering—Imminent. 

Varifab, Inc. 
Nov. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of components, subassemblies, as- 
semblies and special devices in the missile and com- 
puter fields. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Address—High Falls, N. Y. Underwriter—Droulia & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
®@ Vector Industries, Inc. (12/23-29) 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay in full the remainder of such subscription 
to capital stock of International Data Systems, Inc. and 
to retire outstanding notes. Office—2321 Forest Lane, 
Garland, Tex. Underwriter—Plymouth Securities Corp. 
New York City. 

Vim Laboratories, Co., Inc. 
Oct. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Priee—$2.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To provide funds for further expansion of the 
company’s operations. Office—5455 Randolph Rd., Rock- 
ville, Md. Underwriter—First Investment Planning Co. 
Washington, D. C. , 


Western Factors, Inc. 








June 29, 1960, filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 


—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts resaiedite pores gpcead 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Business—Factoring. Underwriter—Elmer 
K. Aagaard, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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@® Westminster Fund, Inc. (12/27-30) 

Oct. 14, 1960 filed 4,000,000 shares of capital stock. Busi- 
ness—This is a new mutual fund, and its intention is to 
offer holders of at least $25,000 worth of acceptable 
securities the opportunity of exchanging each $12.50 
worth of such securities for one share in the Fund, which 
will receive a maximum commission of 4%. Office— 
Westminster at Parker, Elizabeth, N. J. Investment Ad- 
visor—Investors Management Co. Dealer - Manager— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City. 


Westmore, Inc. 

Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Price—$2 per share. Bu;si- 
ness—Inventing, developing, producing and marketing 
of electronic test equipment. Preceeds—For production, 
research and development; for repayment of loans and 
for working capital. Office—Fanwood, N. J. Underwriter 
—Vincent, James & Co., Inc., 37 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Willer Color Television System, Inc. (12/27) 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 80,890 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City. 
® Wings & Wheels Express, Inc. 
Dec. 9, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—Engaged in freight forward- 
ing by air and terminal handling service at Chicago. 
Proceeds—For expansion, working capital, the financ- 
ing of accounts receivable, and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Astoria Blvd., and 110th St., Flushing, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—Globus, Inc, and Ross, Lyon & 
Co., Inc., both of New York City. 


*% Wol'ard Aircraft Service Equipment, Inc. 
Dec. 14, 1960 filed 135,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Business—The manufacture and sale 
of equipment used to service commercial and military 
aircraft. Proceeds—For a new plant and equipment, for 
moving expenses and the balance for working capital. 
Office—2963 N. W. 79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 
Offering—Expected in mid-March. 

WonderBowl, Inc. 
April 14 filed 3,401,351 shares of common stock (par $2) 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of certain 
property, for constructing a motel on said property and 
various leasehold improvements on the property. Office 
—7805 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., same address. 


ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 
Our Corporation News Department would like 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you'll find hereunder. 

Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





Prospective Offerings 


® Advance Industries Corp. 

Dec. 5, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing cov- 
ering 100,000 shares of the company’s 10 cent par com- 
mon stock is expected in early January. Price—$3 per 
share. Business—Manufacturer of furniture. Proceeds— 
For equipment and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Chantilly, Va. Underwriter—Allen, McFarland & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 1, 1960 A. G. Bailey, President, announced that 
new financing of approximately $65,000,000 mostly in the 
form of first mortgage bonds, is expected early in 1961. 
Office—502-2nd St., S. W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


American Investment Co. 
Nov. 3, 1960, Donald L. Barnes, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, announced that debt financing is expected in early 
1961 in the form of about $6.000,000 of capital notes and 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 of .‘bordinated notes. Office— 
St. Louis, Mo. 


* American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (2/23) 
Dec. 21, 1960, the company announced that it plans an 
offering of additional shares to its stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 20 shares held of record 
Feb. 23. Price—To be somewhat below the market price 
of the outstanding stock at the time of offering. Proceeds 
—For expansion. Office—195 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Approved Finance Inc. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Paul O. Sebastian, Vice- 
President-Treasurer, that the company is considering a 
rights offering to stockholders of additional common 
stock via a Regulation “A” filing, possibly to occur in 
mid-1961. Office—39 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
Underwriter—Vercoe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 20, 1960 it was announced that this subsidiary of 
Middle South Utilities plans the issuance of approximate- 
ly $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, sometime in Mar. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and White, Weld & Co, (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Atlantic Transistor Corp. eo % 
Sept. 12, 1960 the company reported that it is contem- 
plating filing its first public offering, consisting of a 
jetter of notification covering an undetermined number 
of shares of its $1 par common stock. . Business — The 
company makes and selis a “water - tight, un- 
breakable” marine radio known as the ‘Marlin 200. Pro- 
ceeds—For the development of the “Marlin 300,’ which 
is to be a similarly constructed radio with a ship-to- 
shore band. Office—63-65 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark, 
N. J. Underwriter—Mr. Roth, Comptroller, states that he 
is actively seeking an underwriter to handle the offer- 
ing. Note—The issuing company 1s a wholl:-owned sub- 
sidiary of Auto-Temp Inc. 
® Automation Development, inc. ares 
Sept. 20, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing, 
comprising this firm’s first public offering 1s expected, 
Note — This firm was formerly ecarried in this col- 
umn under the heading “Automation for Industry 
Inc.” Proceeds—For further development of the “Sky- 
jector.” Office—342 Madison Ave., New York City. Un- 
derwriter—First Philadelphia Corp., New Ycrk City. 
Registration—Imminent. Ofiering—Expecied in January. 
@ Automation Labs Inc. Sees : 
sept. 14, 186U it was reported that a “Reg A filing is 
expected. Business — Electronics. Office — Westbury, 
L. 1, N. Y. Underwriter — Sandkuhl and Company, 
Newark. N. J., and New York City. Regi.stration—Ex- 
pected in early January. 


Ba timore Gas & Electric Co. 

Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the utility expects to sell 
about $20,000,000 of additional securities, possibly bonds 
or preferred stock, sometime during the first half of 
1961. Officee—Lexingten Building, Baltimore, Md. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 


Bo-Craft Enterprises Inc. =e 
Nov. 18, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notifica- 
tion consisting of 100,000 shares of 10 cent par common 
stock will be filed for this company. Price—S$3 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufaciure 
of parts for zippers. Proceed:—For expansion and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—11-54 44th Drive, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—-Harwyn Securities, 1457 
Broadway, New York City. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Sept. 21, 1960 G. C. Griswoid, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, announced that there will be no further finaneing 
in 1960 but that $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds or preferred stock are expected in late 1961 or 
early 1962. Office—176 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


California Asbestos Corp. ‘ 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that discussion is under 


way concerning an offering of about $3€0,000 of common 
stock. It has not yet been determined whether this will 
be a full filing or a “Reg. A.” Business—The company, 
which is not as yet in operation but which has pilot 


plants, will mine and mill asbestos. Proceeds—To set up 
actual operations. Address—-The company is near Fresno, 
Calif. Underwriter—R. E. Bernhard & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Registration—Indefinite. 


* California Electric Power Co. 

Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that this company plans to 
offer $8,000,000 of bonds in the first quarter of 1961. 
Proceeds—For construction. Office—2885 Foothill Bou'e- 
vard, San Bernardino, Calif. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Previous b'dders: Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co.; First Boston 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


California Oregon Power Co. 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company expects 
to come to market in late 1961 to raise about $12,000,000 
in the form of approximately $7,000,000 of bonds and 
$5,000,000 common stock. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of bank loans. Office—216 W. Main St., Medford, Oreg. 


Carbonic Equipment Corp. 
Dec. 8, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of about 
$300,000 of units, consisting of common stock, bonds and 
warrants will be made. Proceeds—For expansion of the 
business. Office—97-02 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc. Registration—Ex- 
pected sometime in January. 


Casavan Industries 

Sept. 21, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Casavena, Presi- 
dent, that registration is expected of approximately 
$11,750,000 of common stock and $10,000,000 of deben- 
tures. Business — The company makes polystyrene and 
polyurethane for insulation and processes marble for 
construction. Proceeds—For expansion to meet $10,000,- 
000 backlog. Office—250 Vreeland Ave., Paterson. N. J. 
Underwriter—To be named. Registration—Expected in 
late December. 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. (2/15) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that this A. T. & T. sub- 
sidiary plans to sell $20,000,000 of bonds. Offiee—Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp. 
and Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Feb. 15. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for Feb. 9 at 2:30 p.m. 
(EST) in Room 1900, 195 Broadway. New York Citv. 


Chicazco. Buriington & Quincy RR. (1/4) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that bids will be received 
by the road on Jan. 4, for $8,550,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ier ana ha.sey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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Citizens & Southern Capital Corp. 
Oct. 24, 1960 it was reportea that the company expects 
to file $3,000,000 of its common stock. Office—c/o Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Marietta at Broad. 
Atlanta, Ga. Note—This company formerly was the Citi- 
zens & Southern Small Business Investment Co. Regis- 
tration—Expected in early 1961. 


@ Coca-Cola Co. 

Sept. 22, 1960 it was announced that under the terms of 
the proposed acquisition of Minute Maid Corp. this 
company would issue about 906,400 shares of its common 
stock, each share of which will be exchanged for 2.2 
Minute Maid shares. Office—Atlanta, Ga. Note—Minute 
Maid shareholders approved the proposed merger on 
Dec. 21. Coca-Cola stockholders will vote on Dec. 22 
on the merger and the consolidation is expected to be- 
come effective by the end of the year. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported by Mr. A. N. Porter of the 
company’s treasury department that the company is 
awaiting a hearing before the full FPC with reference 
to approval of its application for expansion of its sys- 
tem, which will require about $70,000,000 of debt fi- 
nancing which is expected in the latter part of 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—P. O. Box 1087, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Sept. 22, 1960 it was reported the company will sell about 
$10,000,000 additional common stock sometime in 1961 
Proceeds—For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co 


® Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (2/7) 

Dec. 9, 1960 the company reported that it plans to 
register with the SEC $45,000,000 of 25-year sinking 
fund debentures. Later in 1961 the company will issue 
and sell an additional $25,000 000 of debentures. Proceeds 
—To repay a bank loan and for construction. Under- 
writer—The last sale of $25,000,000 of debentures on Feb. 
9 was handled by Morgan Stanley & Co., and The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—It is expected that bids for the $45.- 
000,000 issue will be opened on Feb. 7, 1961. Information 
Meeting—Scheduled for Feb. 2 at 10:30 am. (EST) at 
Bankers Club, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


Dakota Reinsurance Corp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported by Walter H. Johnson, 
President, that the company plans its first public offer- 
ing of an as yet undetermined amount of its $1 par 
common stock. Business—The company will enter the 
field of reinsurance on a multiple line basis. Office — 
P. O. Box 669, Yankton South Dakota. Underwriter— 
Mr. Johnson states that the company is actively seeking 
an underwriter. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was stated by the company’s president 
that there may possibly be some new financing during 
1961, with no indication as to type and amount. Office— 
1506 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
To be named. 


Diversified Automated Sales Corp. 

Nov. 16, 1960 it was reported by Frazier N. James, 
President, that a “substantial” issue of common stock, 
constituting the firm’s first public offering, is under 
discussion. Business —- The company makes a film and 
flashbulb vending machine called DASCO, which will 
sell as many as 18 products of various sizes and prices, 
and will also accept exposed film for processing. Office 
—223 8th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Negotiations are in progress with several major under- 
writers. 


Dynacolor Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1860 it was reported that new financing will 
-take place but there is no indication as yet as to type, 
timing and amount. Office—1999 Mt. Read Blvd., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Underwriter—The company’s initial financ- 
ing was handled by Lee Higginson Corp., New York City. 
Dyramic Center Engineering Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
full filing of its $1 par common stock. Proceed:—To pro- 
mote the sale of new products, purchase new equipment, 
and for working capital. Office — Norcross, Ga. Under- 
writer—To be named. 





® Dynamic Instrument Corp. 

Dec. 20, 1860, this company reported that a full filing 
of 150,000 shares of common stock and 30,000 warrants 
will be made. Price—$2 per share and $2 per warrant. 
Proceeds—For expansion and the manufacture of a new 
product. Office—59 New York Ave., Westbury, N. Y. 
Underwriter — To be named. Registration — Expected in 
mid-January. 


® Exploit Films Inc. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification consisting of 150,000 shares of 
common stock at $2 per share. Proceeds—For the pro- 
duction of TV and motion picture films, the reduction 
of indebtedness, and for working capital. Office—619 W. 
54th St., New York City. Underwriter—McClane & Co.., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York City. Registration—Ex- 
pected in January. 


First Real Estate Investment Fund 

Dec. 9, 1960 it was reported that a stock offering of 
$10,000,000 will be made to New York State residents 
after Jan. 1. Subsequently a filing will be made with 
the SEC which will permit inter-state offering. Business 
—This is a new mutual fund which will become open- 
end subsequent to the sale of this stock, and will invest 
primarily in commercial real estate and short-term gov- 
ernment bills. Office—604 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Sponsor—Fass Management Corp., New York City. 


Fiorida Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 24, 1960 it was :epurved that an undetermined 
amount of bonds may be offered in the Spring of 1961] 
Office—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
= White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 

o., Inc. 


Ford Motor Credit Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported that this company is devel- 
oping plans for borrowing operations, which may in- 
clude the issuance of debt securities, and possibly 
occur in the first quarter of 1961. Office—Detroit, Mich. 


® Genera) Resistance, Inc. 

Sept. 19, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification, comprising its first public offer- 
ing. Office—577 East 156th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


® Ceorgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 

Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J.. and New York City. Registra- 
tion—-Expected in late February or early March. 


® Goshen Farms inc. 

Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of the 
company’s common stock will be filed. Proceeds—Fo1 
breeding trotting horses. Office—Goshen. N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. Registration—Expected 
in late January. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 
publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and repayment of bank loans. Office — Electric 
Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Previous fi- 
nancing was headed by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
According to a prospectus filed with the SEC on Aug 
25, the company plans the sale of about $14,000,000 ot 
additional securities in 1963. Office — 25 Monument! 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


® Incustria! Gauge & Instrument Co. 

Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be filed. Preceeds — Expansion of the 
business, and for the manufacture of a new product by a 
subsidiary. Office—1947 Broadway, Bronx. N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. Registration—Expected 
in late January. 


International Safflower Corp. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company plans to 
file a letter of notification consisting of 60,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $2). Price — $5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding loans, purchase of plant- 
ing seed, lease or purchase land, building and machinery 
and for working capital. Office — 350 Equitable Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Copley & Co., Colorado 
Springs Colo. 


lowa-lllinois Gas & Electric Co. 

Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported by the company treasurer, 
Mr. Donald Shaw that the utility expects to come to 
market, perhaps in mid-1961, to sell long-term securities 
in the form of bonds and possibly preferred stock, with 
the amount and timing to depend on market conditions. 
The 1961 construction program is estimated at $17 mil- 
lion of which $10-$11 million will have to be raised ex- 
ternally. Office—206 E. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Japan Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Oct. 27, 1960 it was announced that this government- 
owned business plans a $20,000,000 bond issue in the 
United States. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co., First Boston Corp., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Offering—Expected in the Spring of 1£61. 


Laciede Gas Co. 
Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 
the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
securities until May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


L’Aigion Apparel, inc. 

Dec. 2, 1960, it was reported that company plans to file 
a registration statement with the SEC in January cover- 
ing about 60,000 shares of common stock. Business—The 
manufacture of ladies’ dresses. Office—15th and Mt. Ver- 
non Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York (jointly). 


Lake Superior District Power Co. (2/7) 

Dec. 7, 1960, G. A. Donald, Chairman and President 
stated that the company plans the issuance and sale of 
$30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, serie; F, due Feb. 
1, 1991. Proceeds—-To repay bank loans and for expan- 
sion. Office — 101 W. Second St., Ashland, Wisconsin. 
Registration—Expected about Jan. 9. Bids—To be re- 
ceived in Chicago on Feb. 7. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, that the utility contemplates 
the issuance of $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds in the second or third quarter of 1961. Office 
—250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 


(2599) 39 


Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 
Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that this company plans 
a public offering of about 500,000 common share; (nar 
$1) in early 1961. Office—2060 Jericho Turnpike, New 
Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 


® Marmac Industries, Inc. 

Dec. 21, 1960 it was reported that this company plans to 
file a registration covering 108,000 common share;. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business—The company makes wood 
cabinets for household and industrial use. Office — 
Winona, N. J. Underwriter — Metropolitan Securities, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Registration—Imminent. Note— 
This company formerly was named Winona Wcod Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Martin Paints & Wallpapers 

Aug. 29, 1960 it was announced that registration is ex- 
pected of the company’s first public offering, which is 
expected to consist of about $650,000 of convertible de- 
bentures and about $100,000 of common stock. Proceeds 
—For expansion, including a new warehouse and addi- 
tional stores. Office—153-22 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter — Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New 
York Citv N. Y. 


@ Maryland Cup Co. 

Dec. 14, 1960 it was reported that Lehman Brothers is 
handling preliminary work on a proposed public offer- 
ing of securities. Registration—Imminent. 


Midiand Enterprises Inc. 
April 8 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that it contemplates the issuance on or before March 31, 
1961 of a bond issue in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
$4,000,000. Proceeds — To finance river transportation 
equipment presently on order and expected to be 
ordered. Office—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mississippi Business & Industrial Development 
Corp. 

Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company will issue 
$1,000,000 of $10 par common stock, of which $500,000 
will be subscribed for by utility companies and $590,000 
will be sold to business and industry and the general 
public. Business—To assist via loans, investments, and 
other business transactions, in the location and expan- 
sion of businesses in Mississippi. 

Missouri Pacific RR. (1/10) 
Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the 
sale of $3,210,000 of equipment trust certificates. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Bid- 
ders: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. Bids—To be received on Jan. 10. 


Monroe Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

Dec. 12, 1960, Cecil Carbonell, Chairman, announced 
that this company is preparing a “Reg. A” filing covering 
150,000 shares of common stock. Price — $2 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in first mortgage 
financing of residential and business properties in the 
Florida Keys. Proceeds—To expand company’s business. 
Office—700 Duval Street, Key West, Fla. Underwriter 
—None. Offering—Expected in early January. 


@ Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

Dec. 1, 1960, F. R. Gamble, Treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans to sell $5,000,000 of preferred stock ($100 
par), sometime in mid-January. On Dec. 13, stockhold- 
ers voted to increase the authorized preferred. Proceeds 
—$3,000,000 will be used to repay bank loans and $2,000,- 
000 will be added to working capital. Office—831 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—A previ- 
ous preferred issue was underwritten on negotiated 
basis by Blyth & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc., New York. 


National State Bank of Newark (N. J.) 

Dec. 9, 1960, it was reported that this bank plans to 
offer stockholders the right to subscribe to 40,000 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $12.50) on the basis 
of one share for each 15 shares held, after giving effect 
to a 7.14% stock dividend. Transaction is subject to 
approval of stockholders at the bank’s annual meeting 
on Jan. 10, and by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Price—$52 per share. Proceeds——To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—Newark, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Nedick’s Stores, Inc. me 
Nov. 15, 1960 it was reported that a filing of ap- 
proximately 17,000 shares of common stock is under 
discussion, but registration is not imminent. Office—513 
W. 166th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York City. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that an issue of $15,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds is expected in May, 1961. Office 
—317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., Equi- 
table Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. (jointly); Kidder. Peabody & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 


New York Central RR. (1/18) 
Dec. 5, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the sale 
of $4,125,000 of equipment trust certificates. Underwriiers 
—Salmon Bros. & Hutzler and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Bids—-To be received on Jan. 18 at noon (EST). 


Northern Fibre Glass Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that this company is plan- 
ning to issue 100,000 shares of $1 par common stock un- 
der a letter of notification. Office—St. Paul, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

Nov. 9, 1960 C. J. Gauthier, Vice-President-finance re- 
ported that of the $95,000,000 in outside financing that 
will be required in the next four years to complete a 
$200,000,000 construction program, an unspecified 
amount might be raised through a common stock issue 
in 1961. Office—50 Fox St., Aurora, Ill. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co., New 
York, N. Y. (managing). 


@ One Maiden Lane Fund, Inc. 

Aug. 29, 1960 it was reported that registration is ex-~ 
pected sometime in early Jan. of 300,000 shares of com. 
stock. Business—This is a new mutual fund. Proceeds— 
For investment, mainly in listed convertible debentures 
and U. S. Treasury Bonds. Office—1 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Nicholls Inc., 1 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the sale of the $10 mil- 
lion of 30-year first mortgage bonds is tentatively ex- 
pected in April, 1961. Office — 10 North Broadway, 
Nyack, N. Y. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 


Pacific Lighting Corp. ’ 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported by Robert W. Miller, chair- 
man, that the company will probably go to the market 
for $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of new financing in 1961, 
but that if equity financing is used the amounts won’t 
be high enough to dilute earnings of the common to 
below the $3.20 per share level. Office—600 California 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that $65,000,000 of deben. 
tures are expected to be offered in the second quarter 
of 1961. Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging ) 


% Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Dec. 14, 1960, it was reported that this company has ap- 
plied to the SEC for an order under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, authorizing the issuance of $878,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 3%4% series, due 1982. Proceeds—For 
sinking fund purposes. Office — 19 E. Washington St., 
New Castle, Pa. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 


Power Chem Industries 

Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing of 75,000 shares of common stock, con- 
stituting its first public offering. Business—The com- 
pany is in the process of organizing and will manutac- 
ture additives for fuel oils. Proceeds—-For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 645 Forrest Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Underwriter — Ronwin Securities 
Inc., 645 Forrest Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. Registration 
—Expected in January. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Dec. 2, 1960, W. D. Virtue, treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans the sale of about $20,000,000 of common stock 
to be offered stockholders through subscription rights 
in mid-1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—900 15th 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Last equity financing 
handled on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that the number of author- 
ized common shares had been increased from 3,266,819 
to 5,000,000, and that some of the added shares might be 
issued in 1961. Office—860 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
Underwriter — Previous financing has been handled by 
Blyth & Co. 


® Ram Electronics, Inc. 

Nov. 4, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notification 
is expected comprising this firm’s first public offering. 
Office—Paramus, N. J. Underwriter—Plymouth Secu- 
rities Corp.. New York City. Registration—Expected in 
early January. 


Richards Aircraft Supply Co., Inc. 
Oct. 10, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing of 
the company’s common stock is expected. Proceeds—For 
expansion and working capital. Office—Ft. Lauderdale, 
ee ene & Co., Inc., Long Island City, 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (3/15) 

Aug. 1, 1960 it was reported that $15,000,000 of debt 
financing is expected. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected 
on March 15. 


(Jos.) Schlitz & Co. 
March 11 it was reported that a secondary offering might 
be made. Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., both of 
New York City. 
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Security National Bank of Long Isiand (1/17) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that the bank plans to issue 
97,371 shares of common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
held of record Jan. 17, subject to approval of its stock- 
holders and Comptroller. Price—To be set at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 17. Proceeds—To increase capital. Office 
—Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter—Bache & Co. (man- 
aging). 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


Nov. 14, 1960 C. M. Over, Treasurer, reported that this 
utility is tentatively planning to issue $8,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 principal 
amount of a new series of preferred stock in March 1961. 
Address—P. O. Box 390, Columbia, S. C. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bid- 
ders for the company’s bonds were First Boston Corp. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. The last preferred offering was nego- 
tiated by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 


Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


® Southern Pacific Co. (1/11) 


Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the 
sale of $8,400,000 of equipment trust certificates dated 
Feb. 1, 1961, to mature in 15 equal annual instalments. 
The certificates represent about 80% of the cost of 12 
locomotives and 507 freight cars. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—To be 
received on Jan. 11 at noon EST. 





Southern Railway Co. 


Nov. 21, 1960 stockholders approved the issuance of 
$33,000,000 of new bonds. The issuance of an unspeci- 
fied amount of additional bonds for other purchases was 
also approved. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the possible acquisition of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., will head a group that will 
bid on the bonds. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Aug. 9, 1960, it was reported that in February, 1961, the 
company expects to offer about $15,000,000 in bonds and 
about $3,000,000 in preferred stock, and that about one 
year thereafter a one-for-twenty common stock rights 
offering is planned, with the new shares priced about 
642% below the then existing market price of the com- 
mon. Office—720 Mercantile Dallas Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 


Storer Broadcasting Co. 


Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that a secondary offering 
is being planned. Office—Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter 
—Reynolds & Co., New York City. 


® Telescript C.S.P., Inc. 


Nov. 14, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notifica- 
tion, representing this firm’s first public offering, will 
be filed shortly covering 60,000 shares of common stock. 
Business—The firm makes a prompting machine for tele- 
vision and an electronic tape editor. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand plant and sales force, enter closed circuit television, 
repay a $20,000 loan, and for working capital. Office— 
155 West 72nd Street, New York City. Underwriter— 
Robert A. Martin Associates, Inc., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Registration—Imminent. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 


Dec. 2, 1960, W. M. Elmer, President, stated that the 
company is planning a $25,000,000 debt and equity fi- 
nancing program for 1961. It is expected that a registra- 
tion statement covering the proposed financing will be 
filed in fourth quarter of the year. Proceeds—For pipe- 
line expansion. Office—Owensboro, Ky. Underwriter— 
Last sale of preferred stock on October 1959 was handled 
by Dillon, Read & Co., New York. 


® Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Dec. 8, 1960, it was announced that arrangements had 
been virtually completed for long-term financing to 
insure the early delivery of 20 Convair jet aircraft and 
the financing of the company’s present fleet of 27 Boeing 
707 jetliners. Under the plan, a total of $165,000,000 will 
be borrowed from a group of banks and insurance com- 
panies and $100,000,000 raised through the sale of sub- 
ordinated income debentures with detachable stock pur- 
chase warrants to TWA stockholders. Hughes Tool Co.. 
holder of 78% of the company’s outstanding stock, has 
agreed to take up its pro rata share of the debentures 
($78,000,000) and enough of any unsubscribed deben- 
tures to provide TWA with at least $100,000,000. In addi- 
tion, Hughes Tool agreed to place its 78% stock interest 
in a 10-year voting trusteeship consisting of three mem- 
bers, representing itself and the senior lenders. Proceeds 
—To give TWA direct ownership of a jet transport fleet. 


Office—10 Richards Road, Kansas City 5, Mo. Under- 
writers — Lazard Freres & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., all of New York City (man- 
aging). Note—The transaction is expected-to be finalized 
Dec. 29. 


% Tronomatic Corp. 


Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that a letter of notification 
consisting of 57,000 shares of common stock will be filed 
for the company. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For new 
product development and sales promotion. Business— 
The manufacture of plastic forming, molding and fabri- 
cating equipment. Office — 25 Bruckner Blvd., Bronx, 
N. Y. Underwriter — Plymouth Securities Corp., New 
York City. Registration—Expected in early January. 


Trunkline Gas Co. 


Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that approximately $15,- 
000,000 of bonds and $5,000,600 of preferred stock are 
expected to be offered in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


Union Electric Co. 


Dec. 2, 1960 it was reported that the utility has tenta- 
tively scheduled a preferred stock offering or a com- 
bination debt and preferred offering of about $30,000,000 
for late 1961 or early 1962. Proceeds—For expansion of 
facilities. Office — 315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
The last sale of preferred in November 1949 was under- 
written by First Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); and Blyth & Co. The last sale of bonds in 
September 1960 was bid for by Lehman Brothers, Blyth 
& Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


® Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 


Nov. 1, 1960 it was reported that registration is expected 
in early January of a letter of notification covering 
100,000 shares of this firm’s $1 par common stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion. Office — Minneapolis, Minn, 
Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/13) 


Sept. 8, 1960 it was reported that the company will need 
$30,000,000 to $35,000,000 from outside sources in 1961. 
The financing will probably take the form of bonds and 
timing will repend upon market conditions. Office— 
Richmond 9, Va. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Bids — Expected on or about 
June 13. 


Waldorf Auto Leasing Inc. 


Nov. 23, 1960 Mr. Tortorella, company secretary stated 
that a “Reg A”’ filing is expected. Office—2015 Coney 
Island Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — To be 
named. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Dec. 6, 1960 it was reported that this company filed a 
plan with the FCC to transfer its Atlantic cable system 
to a newly organized company, Western Union Inter- 
national, Inc. The plan provides for the issuance by 
Western Union International of $4,500,000 of senior 15- 
year debentures to be taken up or placed by American 
Securities Corp., New York. In addition, about $4,000,- 
000 of subordinated debentures and 400,000 shares of 
class A stock would be offered to stockholders of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. American Securities Corp., 
would purchase from Western Union International about 
133,000 additional shares of class A stock giving Ameri- 
can Securities ownership of approximately 25% of the 
outstanding class A stock of WUI. In addition, Western 
Union Telegraph would purchase 250,000 shares of class 
B stock for $100,000. Office—60 Hudson St., New York. 
Underwriter—American Securities Corp. (managing). 


® Whippany Paper Board Co. 


July 19, 1960, it was reported that this New Jersey com- 
pany plans to register an issue of common stock. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York City. Regis- 
tration—Imminent. 


® Winora Wood Products Co. 
See Marmac Industries, Inc., above. 


Winter Park Telephone Co. 


May 19 it was announced that this company, during the 
first quarter of 1961, will issue and sell approximately 
30,000 additional shares of its common stock. This stock 
will be offered on a rights basis to existing stockholders 
and may or may not be underwritten by one or more 
securities brokers. Future plans also include the sale 
of $2,000,000 of bonds in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—132 East New England Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 


Wisconsin Southern Gas Co. 


Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported in a company prospectus 
that an undetermined amount of capital stock or bonds 
will be sold in 1961-1962. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of short-term bank loans incurred for property addi- 
tions, Office—Sheridan Springs Road, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(managing). 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity) _..._.__--_ Dec. 24 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_.........._..___._. Dec. 24 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
CD: GUNNERS CRE) 82h ie re nce teeeen Dec. 9 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)_....--_..---~- Dec. 9 

CSO, ONE CI Paitin coreinsqnmen<icininaiatpiielnaipiinnn tenance Dec. 9 

Ge ee Fae in <i gttseerniieg ele enteneeinereeniain Dec. 9 

so | OD le ge UB 8 eee ene Dec. 9 

Residual fuel ol} Output (ROIS. ) ci iene Dec. 9 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at-_.....---_- Dec. 9 
De UO, hn eran estapinenanunenioad Dec. 9 
I Ut i RP DM esas cose dean enenaactemsctnieneiintarcahatvaibelall Dec. 9 
PR SING NE SO DW engin wxnceentrnh rnd tn sconce Dec. 9 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_..._____-_____ Dec. 10 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Dec. 10 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

OI ic i. eebuslipiendL euuncbenaibieiedele _. Dec. 15 
er nc Neal ct tidl cas cccersens enti chipeinbingiantensinntiistnerlandne ~ Dec. 15 
es cceueswniaianepuimemenciancioman pee > he 

Se aR Se i cis rine coercin tb tne easte apne nccemerisbabeinna onanas Dec. 15 
I eB eae ninety Sdahaselctaaeanntctsdenndo asl Dec. 15 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_.-___-_-_______--__-__. Dec. 10 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) _-......_____________.__-- Dec. 10 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100___...____--__----__ Dec. 10 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Bicctsic output (in 000 kwh. )_..._....._......__.___.._..--. Dec. 17 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
I i amber Dec. 15 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

ee re I FT ilk caidas ers tered ees ay eee ae 

ee es re ee an anna aenibensteminainc acai nnndeiiines Dec. 13 

ee a ea ae Dec. 13 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 

I a seis donc acebdipaiacieaaaitiar Dec. 14 

ITD SURI > oct coarser datetime Dec. 14 

I Ce SF hectare wesae een cpanel en nnintneicias Dec. 14 

Sees Ge oe ta a cacueenbtairemapaensiaiidhinny Dec. 14 

Sarees ~~ Ceres cece nn einseeennentons Dec. 14 

Fk i i ci as sses nel esineitlitaptamelbincanieaii Dec. 14 

Aluminum (primary pig, 99.5%) at-_._-_-_-------_-_-__-----_ Dec. 14 

Sen Cn) Mr a ons render eh ararenuinenianeemanendnanel Dec. 14 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

ar em GS) ah ideneindemetioneensnabias Dec. 20 

ee Ceti nticdneninimabennaiinis Dec. 20 

Aaa — so che ak dielldeeaaaid dadnditdaioaagthin<ipiinmntitettietaaintariinieiatrmmaniiianie Dec. 20 

BO cial its owasienehtllecettieeicr tifa dasat tien: tteneceneeSipaitaiasti its deseitaaeienaintiibatainan Dec. 20 

A aa andl Li -iccnstdlpanti that dictealllnsin laahemtinassaatinantiaistiaigitnneisitiecigad Dec. 20 

Baa sidecases hate cietliiteoaccceche duit eavehadid beanie tal cepted innate Dec. 20 

Railroad Group .- a ci a etree Dec. 20 

In Sr sate ceceninieeciierabannnnstil Dec. 20 

CSE OEe GD a ati eb tiieemedibbihtditnitintiinman a: 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

ian, ta ne II SIO Si pecnicarch corset nines Sitpiigsienennnenieapatigaiatanaity Dec. 20 

PGT “SR bikie ct nt eciicwneenenaneninmremans Dec. 20 

Bee zn eit ipieteleabisaiceemnanibdaisnhs oh ercapinanstnniediiguanstniiaaldiipsinapiantivattinene Dec. 2 

ee oan <i pelecitnaarattahtetenstniaptiiaaeteigannatainasnetkbiataends Dec. 20 

A sscisnalelainaitistalat eorenantibidinailoniaibscenighdsdinileddianis: Sellinet Gnainapsiiginnnigescentnaniaitiaandl Dec. 20 

Tr a a ee ot ai anliemie eandgdneinieaed Dec. 20 

Railroad Group - a enter penaenitaiad Dec. 20 

ey Sr ee ld iepnnesebianingeirinppubemenisatineiel Dec. 20 

FEIT I oi a a iad a taht enesninianabewenmidinauenenh Dec. 20 

SR a ee a eet eres Dec. 20 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

EY a a eee ~~ ec. 1 

I ms Oe cepeenghiv emeaieneniinbapgatrtbiguls Dec. 10 

rR  e teebenadebaidaiantniabdeadabeinaicimaigd Dec. 10 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period____--__---~----_. Dec. 10 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE crete Dec. 16 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
po Ee a es Nov. 25 

ie RES ee SRE RR Sas a Sa Nov. 25 
TR cf © <5 Soe ceeneenmeeaieentagepiieinaniain Nov. 25 

Total seles_.__...___... an rw neo eens Nov. 25 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

ID | niin paisa en magn neinpnnmnctinaiioaneaterasaimenitnenian Nov. 25 
Short Sales__- ~~ seh i a tlie er sede ethane ne taaiiastastaaaten anette Nov. 25 
Nee ne a a wamaeip ee. ae 

Te sana tie pets iin Rech ings nenenpniinantniicwennemenareninmnnaiinds Nov. 25 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
eT ee cus oereniiematanmamenspanmpndehy lov. 25 

I i ccnskenetliadndinamepeiaainnginsalipaiilinaeatae Nov. 25 
ee ri seondes dlinabeieaibenesaligeicnseaeaae Nov. 25 

IO i le ase il hil a aet ented eontgieein phen aetiint Nov. 25 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases ‘ si cars ialieuredpestgeeh-an witietciehaterescinigrasiameeteaiananeseaniias a lov. 25 
mena Ce oe ea De ad heeeinegrenceapeeiminenaaiaill Nov. 25 
Other sales : a hele eee 

TT OI iad eissinscitanseiitiamnatnletgiigp tar aanemataes agin eventegilegiipeertionieaatiin Nov. 25 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE -— SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t 
Number of shares____---~~- setter gngeanenérqeenentbgnarina ceqpesantoenes ~- Nov. 25 
I i ale he ani aby mises ipehgrmnapearanaigmenpeennttant ts ela Nov. 25 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__._.._...---~. Nov. 25 
a  cuececninaenenbeianne Nov. 25 
I UIE GUNS 6 ion erer a nr ememaencomawernewaman NEY, TE 

TOE TORE Shs oils Sheree mewtqumtccnccocsone sen Nov. 25 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales___.-.__-__~-__~~------.~ Nov. 25 
a enibesmnenienacmeianen ne, ae 
CO TN i a ih se uclnebhater esi eniniiitipepleapanicl Nov. 25 

Round-lot purchases by dealers—Number of shares___-_~_ Nov. 25 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 

IT oem isennprebenmnibienibigaen metal Nov. 25 

I co ecient enmvenat iiss scignerisiillailaadisiatlaceaiaati itinadiinipaie Nov. 25 

TE a a oes oie arid sn cnet cinhh eomenartentniidie teen apenttiinn trenmnagiapenciaitintntee Nov. 25 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. s. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 

Ail : CORIO GINE con cm remsenwnesdiacewsnnmbeentenipena Dec. 13 

ee | I ines Saseneeninsienntrenen ee doueeneahend> ence nanantn men wiiantin seeigienine Dec. 13 

IN: COG oe ihc miegincth enim emaninn emanates Dec. 13 

I i ac enetntiinlsatiasinesteyettateiels tet entdeamanenananerdsinlebia Dec. 13 

All commodities other than farm and foods__..--~.-~-~~ Dec. 13 


*Revised figure. {Includes 1,010,000 barrels of foreign crude 


runs 


as of Jan. 1, 1960 as against Jan. 1, 1959 basis of 147,633,670 tons. 


Monthly Investment Plan. 
one-half cent a pound. 


Latest 
Week 
469 


335,000 


7,152,060 
7,887,000 
28,771,000 

2,928,000 
12,859,000 

6,658,000 


187,136,000 
35,353,000 
167,038,000 
48,820,000 


517,653 
480,269 


$300,900,000 
171,900,000 
129,000,000 
93,200,000 
35,800,000 


4,555,000 
462.000 


296 


15,021,000 


ce 


351 


6.i196c 
$66.32 
$28.50 


29.600c 
28.150¢ 
11.000c 
10.800c 
13.000c 
12.500c 
26.000c 
101.375¢ 


87.30 
86.51 
90.91 
88.81 
85.98 
61.05 
83.79 
87.86 
88.13 


290,643 
316,646 

91 
380,598 


108.89 


1,876,370 

373,810 
,492,970 
,865,780 


~ 


319,890 

22,800 
245,550 
268,350 


628,230 
127,710 
578,364 
706,074 


824,490 
524,320 
2,316,884 
2,841,204 


i) 


1,220,513 
$58,889,290 


1,248,811 
13,342 
1,235,469 
$56,643,563 


393,540 


393,540 
382,720 


684,200 
12,487,970 
13,172,170 


119.5 
88.6 
109.2 
97.9 
127.9 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figure. for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
48.7 


1,387,000 


6,984,210 
7,834,000 
29,053,000 
2,755,000 
12,934,000 
6,711,000 


187,242,000 
36,902,000 
72,642,000 
49,339,000 


522,936 


448 206 


$446,100,000 
192,200,000 


14,604,000 
360 


6.196c 
$66.32 
$28.50 


29.60G6c 
28.450c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
101.875c 


87.36 
86.51 
90.91 
88.67 
86.11 
80.93 
83.91 
87.72 


88.13 


PPO PS SD OO 
FDO DeUIUMwast 
© US OF Ul-I 


w 
uo 


307,566 
280,359 

79 
409 354 


108.90 


,207,890 

450,870 
,696,720 
2,147,590 


to 


~ 


342,990 

33,100 
251,160 
284,260 


678,865 
142,520 
521,208 
663,728 


,229,745 
626,490 
469,088 

,095,578 


Wh 


1,427,017 
$68,206,820 


1,401,147 
17,551 
1,383,596 
$66,418,736 


436,900 


436,900 
458,900 


857,750 
13,494,030 
14,351,780 


119.5 
89.1 
109.1 
97.5 
127.9 


Month 
Ago 
48.0 


1,367,000 


6,955 310 
7,717,000 
27, 051,000 
2,836,000 
12. 718,000 
5,393,000 


183,062,000 
36,229,000 
179,154,000 
48,724,000 


564,590 
496,651 


$473,600,000 
219,300,000 
254,300,000 
203,500,000 
50,800,000 


7,320,000 
383,000 


163 


14,042,000 
329 


6.196c 
$66.32 
$28.33 


29.600c 
27.475c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
103.000c 


87.21 
86.91 
91.48 
89.23 
86.24 
81.42 
84.3 

87.99 
88.67 


tN 


331,060 
397,490 
,923,640 
2,321,130 


~ 


322,370 

36,600 
267,300 
303,900 


805,753 
138,960 
563,266 
702,226 


3,459,183 

573,050 
2,754,206 
3,327,256 


1,640,865 
$77,819,481 


1,508,866 
36,900 
1,471,966 
$70,913,234 


459,720 


459,720 
587,010 


927,840 
15,521,940 
16,449,780 


119.6 
89.7 
109.0 
96.2 
128.0 


Year 
Ago 
93.3 


2,641,000 


,362,000 
13 3,643,000 
6,945,000 


181,250,000 
29,013,000 
160,487,000 
53,882,000 


642,865 
567,979 


$313,800,000 


178,800,000 
135,000,000 
84,300,000 
50,700,000 


9,335,000 
446,000 


298 
14,150,000 
285 


6.196¢c 
$66.41 
$47.17 


34.675¢c 
31.575c 
13.000c 
12.800« 
13.000c 
12.500c 
24.700c 
101.375c 


79.79 
83.79 
87.72 
85.46 
83.53 
78.90 
81.54 
83.79 
85.98 


4.62 
4.88 


299,494 
329,400 

96 
450,586 


111.70 


to 


189,810 
371,080 
,752,590 
,123,670 


Noe 


349,080 

36,400 
264,130 
300,530 


710,645 

93,850 
653,530 
747,380 


3,249,535 

501,330 
,670,250 
,171,580 


WN 


1,519,852 
$82,178,327 


1,368,678 
12,207 
1,356,471 
$69,545,531 


347,160 


347,160 
511,630 


640,450 
13,761,300 
14,401,750 


118.9 
85.6 
105.0 
88.0 
128.5 


§Based on new annual capacity of 148,570,970 tons 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of 


tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


COTTON PRODUCTION 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING 


RUBBER 


INSTITUTE: 

Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
(met tons)—Month of November 

Shipments of steel products (net tons) 
Month of October 


Month 
of September: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
lons each) 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 
Benzol output (barrels) 


Crude oil imports (barrels) 
Refined product imports (barrels) 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 


(barrels) 
Increase all stocks (barrels) 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 


of November: 
Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons) 
Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 


To December 1 


(DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE): (running bales) as of Dec. 1 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 


SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average 
Month of November: 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 
Without seasonal adjustment 


100— 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 


Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of September (000’s omitted) 

Revenue from ultimate customers—Month of 
September 

Number of ultimate customers at Sept. 30 


FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE — U. 
LABOR—Month of November: 
Weekly earnings— 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Hours— 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Hourly earnings- 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—1910-1914 100 — As of Oct. 15.: 

All farm products toads pe ad 
Crops 
Commercial vegetables, fresh 
Cotton 
Feed, grains and hay 
Food grains 
Fruit - 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Livestock 
Dairy products 
Meat animals 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool 


S. DEPT. OF 


RAILROADS EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 


SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.) 
of October: 
Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Net railway operating before charges 
Net income after charges (estimated) 


IN NONFARM 
AREAS OF U. 8S.— HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD—Month of Sept. (000’s omitted): 

Savings and loan associations J 

Insurance companies 

Banks and trust companies - 

Mutual savings banks 

Individuals =~" a 

Miscellaneous lending institutions—__- oad 


Month 


Tatel . ...<«- ined sspainaiiicaactamaaa 


MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION 
INC.—-Month of October: 

Passenger and Motorcycle Tires (Number of): 
Shipments ‘ 
Production 
Inventory é 

Tractor Implement Tires (Number of )— 
Shipments ~ 
Production ‘ 
Inventory = 

Truck and Bus Tires (Number of)— 
Shipments a 
Production 
Inventory 

Passenger, Motorcycle, Truck and Bus Inner- 

Tubes (Number of )— 
Shipments : aalat 
Production : “ 
Inventory. ; ‘ 
Tread Rubber (Camelback )— 

Shipments (pounds) . 

Production (pounds) ; i 

Inventory (pounds) : ; & 


U. 8S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 


—As of Nov. 30 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time- _- aie ae amass 

Outstanding— 

Total -gross public debt_.......----..--- 
Guaranteed anions not owned by the 
UOROUET cath itidn cn wtlien pnts weenie 
Total gross public debt & guaranteed 
obligations —- 
Deduct—-Other outstanding ‘public “debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation___-_ 


Grand total outstanding__..__-~.--~--~- 
Balance face amount of obligations issuable 
under above authority ~~ ~~ 


UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 


GUARANTEED—(000’s omitted): 
i as hl ta ci en cee capone idl 
General funds balance aie ae sok eal 


as ee a danas 
Computed annual rate —__-~__- SS * 


Latest 
Month 


6,167,000 


4,943,623 


237,211,000 
209,119,000 
28,076,000 
16,000 
32,691,000 
20,634,000 


276,189,000 
14,347,000 


32,720,000 
1,650,000 


12,594,168 


14,309,000 


144 
174 


7,343,999 


$977 ,393,000 
58,323,594 


$90.78 
97.91 
81.06 


39.3 
39.8 
38.6 


$2.31 
2.46 
2.10 


240 
220 
193 
267 
147 
200 
272 
209 
165 
508 
258 
278 
288 
175 
222 


$815,774,233 
624,812,399 
87,889,790 
69,781,939 
55,000,000 


$1,096,716 
111,396 
380,640 
144,796 
344,471 
519,920 


$2, 597, 939 


8,760,476 
8,461,143 
21,816,128 


260,147 
228,728 
902,055 


1,253,830 
1,068,919 
3,682,610 


2,999,934 
3,067,067 
10,588,702 


48,327,000 
44,541,000 
19,946,000 


$293,000,000 


290,414,993 
153,056 





$290,567,171 


$290,165, 187 


2,834,812 


$290,567,171 


5,831,025 


$284,736,146 


3.143% 


Previous 
Month 


*6,868,380 


4,983,228 


243,766,000 
215,145,000 
28,605,000 
16,000 
32,768,000 
19,493,000 


287,484,000 
8,543,000 


34,805,000 
*1,612,000 


150 
153 


57,513,402 


Year 
Ago 
7,267,607 
1,419,297 


231,733,000 
205,700,000 
26,012,000 
21,000 
29,486,000 
21,661,000 


262,711,000 
169,000 


35,997,000 
1,863,000 


13,376,263 


14,508,237 


146 


176 


54,007,352 


$967,782,000 $921,444,000 


58,163,340 


*$91.08 
*98.05 
*81.51 


39.6 
*40.1 
*39.0 


*$2.30 
2.46 
2.09 


237 
*222 
195 
271 
152 
197 
269 
208 
181 
*502 
251 
269 
285 
162 
225 


$754,378,722 
608 292,386 
79,595,308 
34,515,376 
25,000,000 


$1,200,630 
122,672 
405,878 
158,168 
358,626 
537,558 


$2,783,532 


8,484,336 
8,157,639 
22,037,007 


253,725 
232,443 
920,540 


1,145,604 
1,025,946 
3,855,514 


2,894,483 
3,023,974 
10,445,733 


43,432,000 
41,365,000 
24,312,000 


$293,000,000 


290,486,832 
159,075 


$290,645 ,808 


402,301 


$290,243,507 


2,758,492 


$290,645,808 


6,671,725 


$283,974,083 


3.167% 


$285,745,272 


57,223,930 


$88.98 
95.44 
80.39 


39.9 
40.1 
39.6 


$2.23 
2.38 
2.03 


235 
218 
230 
274 
149 
203 
213 
208 
147 
509 
250 
277 
292 
138 
235 


$808,202,165 
625,821,487 
87,023,602 
67,002,464 
50,000,000 


$1,183,618 
136,091 
480,613 
172,520 
340,291 
520,831 


$2,833,970 





8,728,609 
9,383,040 
20,305,669 


267,364 
320,264 
919,675 


1,546,549 
1,509,721 
2,863,611 


3,915,470 
4,394,930 
9,088,222 


53,856,000 
49,653,000 
28,841,000 


$295,000,000 


290,588,827 
124,471 


$290,713,299 


412,708 


$290,300,590 


4,699,409 


$290,713,299 


4,968,027 


3.260% 
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Coping With the Gold and 


Deficit Payments Problem 


Continued from page 13 


must abandon its traditional pol- 
icy of making money more readily 
available and interest rates lower 
during recessions. We have at last 
reached the last four notches in 
our national money belt. Ease 
credit, and we may lose the entire 
belt. We must either have high 
interest rates or massive outflows 
of gold. This was the new thesis. 
Yet as before, the skeptics were 
not satisfied. 

While we may lose some gold 
due to rate differentials—said the 
skeptics—it is doubtful that the 
amount would be “massive” or 
that the Fed would always be 
forced to maintain interest rates 
on a par with those abroad. The 
skeptics based their conclusion on 
a careful analysis of the foreign 
dollar balances. Where others had 
looked merely at the quantity of 
these balances, the skeptics ex- 
amined their structure. 

The $20 billion in foreign-owned 
funds—reasoned the skeptics—was 
owned not only by private indi- 
viduals and businesses but also by 
international institutions and offi- 
cial government institutions such 
as central banks. And not all these 
holders were likely to shift funds 
as a result of rate differentials. 

First of all, over $3 billion was 
owned by international institu- 
tions such as the International 
Monetary Fund and was not sen- 
sitive to rate differentials. 

Moreover, not much of the $9% 
billion held by foreign govern- 
ments and official institutions was 
interest sensitive. Governments 
hold United States dollars prin- 
cipally because the dollar is an 
international reserve currency. 

Of the remaining dollars owned 
by foreign individuals and busi- 
nesses, $6 billion or so were work- 
ing balances needed to facilitate 
commerce and trade. These were 
not interest-rate sensitive. 

Thus, of the seemingly large 
volume of funds which might con- 
ceivably flow abroad, it was quite 
probable that only a small frac- 
tion was responsive to interna- 
tional interest rate differentials. 
Such an outflow—in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 billion to $2 billion— 
could be met without hobbling 
the Fed in fighting recessions. In- 
deed, when the direction of the 
differential shifted, the funds 
would probably flow back State- 
side. 

Thus, like the “pricing our- 
selves out of world markets” the- 
ory, and the “loss of confidence” 
hypothesis, the “interest rate dif- 
ferential” thesis, in and of itself, 
was pronounced inadequate to ex- 
plain our foreign payments and 
gold problem. 

So other explanations were 
sought. An “it’s-all-the-fault-of- 
government - giveaways” school 
developed. An “all-we-need-is- 
to-pep-up-our-exports” theory 
evolved. We hardly have the time 
to go into all the variations of 
explanations of our gold and for- 
eign-payments problems. 

Yet, in actuality, our problem 
was, and is, more complicated than 
any one of these themes. For in 
the final analysis, the problem en- 
compasses them all. This is the 
proper explanation of our diffi- 
culties — this all-embracing con- 
cept. Let’s take a brief look at 
the all-embracing theory of our 
gold and foreign-payments prob- 
lem—and then go on to discuss 
some of the solutions which have 
been recommended. 


The Nature of Our Deficit 


As mentioned, we have a net 
balance-of-payments deficit and 
a loss of gold not for just one rea- 
son, as has so often been suggest- 
ed, but for several reasons—all at 
the same time. What has been 
our actual experience? 

Over the secular long run, say 


1950 to the present, we have typi- 
cally had a surplus of exports over 
imports. Yet this export surplus 
has not been sufficient to cover 
government programs of economic 
and military aid plus our increas- 
ing private investments abroad. 
The difference has been met with 
gold and dollar transfers. This is 
the long run or secular nature of 
our deficit. 

Now, from time to time this 
longer-run type problem is irri- 
tated by special cyclical diffi- 
culties. For example, when Europe 
experiences a business recession— 
European incomes decline and 
Europeans buy less from us—our 
export receipts fall, the deficit 
widens, and more gold tends to 
flow abroad. Similarly, if Europe 
experiences a business boom— 
while we remain relatively stable 
—interest rates abroad rise and 
capital flows out of the United 
States. Again the payment deficit 
widens and our gold losses may 
accelerate (though as already 
noted, probably by not as much as 
is popularly believed). 

This, then, is the nature of our 
balance-of-payments problem and 
the reason for gold flows. No one 
factor is responsible. Rather, we 
have a combination of difficulties 
—a secular flow of government 
payments and private investments 
which exceeds our export surplus 
—compounded by recurring cycli- 
cal difficulties. This is the way 
increasing amounts of dollars 
have gotten into foreign hands 
and this is why Wwe have’ been 
losing gold. 

Now let’s turn to the next logi- 
cal question. Since it is obvious 
that no nation has the gold re- 
serves to run a deficit indefinitely, 
it is necessary for us to take cor- 
rective steps. The question is, 
what should we do to correct our 
deficit And, perhaps even more 
important, what should we not do? 

First, then, how can we correct 
our deficit? 


Correcting the Deficit 


Let me start by drawing an 
analogy. Think of the United 
States as a giant corporation. Our 
balance-of-payments deficit is 
quite akin to corporate loss—a sit- 
uation in which expenditures ex- 
ceed revenues. 

Now just suppose a corporation 
does come up with a loss. Where 
does the president put the blame? 
Does he call in the district sales 
managers—scowl fiercely as each 
files into his office—then tear off 
on a tirade that sales revenues are 
insufficient? Or does he call in 
department heads—frown bitterly 
—then complain that costs are too 
high? 

You know the answer. Chances 
are he will scowl equally fiercely 
at both sales managers and de- 
partment heads. He will try to 
get costs down and revenues up. 
He attacks the problem at both 
ends. 

The same sort of analysis holds 
true for a national net loss, or 
“deficit,” as it is called. We have 
been trying to work from both 
ends—to increase our receipts and 
decrease our payments abroad. 

We have tried to increase our 
receipts in a number of ways. 


First of all, we have striven to 


raise our exports. We have done 
this first of all through govern- 
mental actions: granting export 
credit insurance, more intensive 
gathering and dissemination of 
foreign trade information, and in- 
creasing the pressure on foreign 
nations to lower tariff walls and 
import quotas — both vestiges of 
the bygone days of the “dollar 
gap.” : 

Even more important in the ef- 
fort to increase our export re- 
ceipts is private initiative. More 
and more American businessmen 
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are meeting increased competition 
by keeping a sharper eye on costs, 
prices and sales procedures. They 
are designing products to fit for- 
eign tastes and recapture domestic 
markets (witness the introduc- 
tion of the compact car). 


All these things should help to 
stimulate our exports. 

Second, we are attempting to 
decrease our foreign payments. 
Most important, we are asking the 
once-weak, now-strong nations of 
Western Europe and the Far East 
to shoulder a more equitable share 
of the economic and military aid 
burden. 

A third area in which we must 
work is monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy. We must keep prices down 
and the dollar stable through a 
sound money and fiscal system if 


we are to compete in foreign 
markets and maintain foreign 
confidence in the dollar. But so 


much for what we have been do- 
ing. Now, what should we not do? 


What Not to Do 


There are several corrective 
measures which I would consider 
inappropriate, given the present 
structure of our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 

First of all, I think it would be 
a mistake to try and reduce our 
outpayments by strangling foreign 
imports—by raising high tariff 
barriers and imposing quotas and 
exchange controls. 

Such measures would only in- 
vite retaliation by other countries, 
thus reducing significantly the 
volume of goods traded among na- 
tions. No longer could the world 
take advantage of free multilateral 
trade—a system in which nations 
produce and trade along those 
lines for which their particular 
endowments of land, labor and 
capital make them most efficient 
—thus lowering unit costs and 
raising the world’s living stand- 
ards. No longer could you and I 
buy low-cost Japanese toys for 
our children or small foreign cars 
if we should so desire. We would 
be forced to buy higher-priced 
products, leaving less income 
available for other goods, thus 
lowering our living standards. 

A second measure which some 
have suggested as a remedy for 
our balance - of - payments diffi- 
culties is devaluation. Now this 
may sound like a complicated con- 
cept. Actually, it isn’t. It simply 
means that we decrease the price 
of our currency; we give more 
dollars to foreigners for each unit 
of foreign currency they want to 
sell us. Obviously, if foreigners 
can buy more dollars per deutch 
mark or franc, they can buy more 
bales of American cotton or more 
pounds of American fertilizer per 
deutch mark or franc. Thus, in 
effect, our prices are lowered to 
foreigners — which should stimu- 
late our exports and our export 
in-payments. 

Well, what’s wrong with that, 
you might say. Just this: our 
balance-of-payments problem. is 
simply not one of high, noncom- 
petitive prices—the situation that 
devaluation is traditionally de- 
signed to correct. Indeed, if we 
lower already competitive prices 
through devaluation, we might 
undercut the markets of our allies, 
forcing them into payments defi- 
cits and forcing them to devalue. 
Such competitive devaluation 
never helps anybody for long. 

In short, we must seek a rem- 
edy for our deficit which is suited 
to the nature and structure of that 
deficit. The structure of our deficit 
is not one of noncompetitive prices 
—the remedy is not one of de- 
valuation. 

I might mention, in passing, 
that, since we would have to give 
more dollars for each peso or franc 
we bought, devaluation would 
mean that Americans would have 
to pay higher prices for foreign 
goods. 

But so much for devaluation. 

A third balance - of - payments 
remedy suggested by some is sim- 
ply a unilateral cut in our mili- 
tary and economic aid—not trying 


to get other countries to share the 
burden — just cutting aid, period. 
The reasoning is that our export 
surplus is simply too small to sup- 
port our aid. 

Yet given the current state of 
the world—Khrushchev pounding 
tables in the U. N. and rattling 
rockets 90 miles from our coast— 
one could reason convincingly that 
the emphasis should be on rais- 
ing exports rather than cutting 
aid. 

That is not to say that our mili- 
tary and economic aid programs 
are perfect, that inefficiencies 
can’t be eliminated—just that, 
given the world situation at pres- 
ent, cuts in military and economic 
aid cannot be justified on the 
basis of balance-of-payments con- 
sideration alone. 

Finally, and in closing, let me 
mention one more remedy which 
has been suggested as a cure for 
our balance-of-payments ills — a 
remedy discussed more and more 
frequently in recent months. 

That remedy: internal deflation. 

Earlier I mentioned the huge 
stocks of foreign-owned dollars 
built up since World War II and 
the apprehensions of some that in- 
ternational differences in interest 
rates might induce large-scale 
movements of these funds thus 
triggering sizable gold losses. To 
prevent this, some feared that the 
Fed would have to keep money 
tight and interest rates high, even 
during recessions. Today some 
even advocate such action. In ef- 
fect, they call upon the Fed to 
renounce its traditional anti-re- 
cession contra-cyclical monetary 
policy. 

A Cruel Solution 

Now this is especially interest- 
ing to me—for one reason in par- 
ticular. Earlier this year I did a 
study for our bank illustrating the 
diverse pressures on the Fed to 
give up its fight against rising 
prices; to abandon its tight-money 
policies during the upswing in the 
business cycle—thus bowing to the 
forces of inflation. Now we are 
faced with pressures from the 
other end of the monetary spec- 
trum — pressures to keep money 
tight and interest rates high even 
during the downswing in the 
cycle. 

Now I submit that these defla- 
tionary policies would constitute 
just as cruel and inequitable a tax 
as would inflation. Think about it 
for a moment. It was a conscious 
policy of our Federal Government 
to help foreign nations build up 
their economies after World War 
II—through the Marshall Plan, 
Point 4, and other programs. And 
it was our policy to help foreign 
nations acquire dollar balances as 
a reserve against all the contin- 
gencies they might face in post- 
war world trade. Indeed, our tax 
funds, through foreign aid, helped 
build up these foreign-owned dol- 
lar balances. Are we to tax our- 
selves again to keep these balances 
in the form of dollars to keep 
them from being converted into 
gold—tax by taking away the in- 
comes of those who would be un- 
employed due to _ tight-money, 
high-interest-rate policies during 
recessions? I think not. 

Moreover, not onlv would we be 
taxing a second time, but we 
would be taxing a part of the 
people—the unemployed—for na- 
tional policies which were origi- 
nally designed to promote the 
welfare of all. 

And all of this to retain what 
is probably only a rather small 
portion of these foreign-owned 
funds—that portion which is sen- 
sitive to interest-rate differentials 
—the hot money. 

Now I am not saying that the 
Fed is indifferent to our balance- 
of-payments problems. On the 
contrary, the System realizes the 
seriousness of our difficulties and 
the necessity of restoring equi- 
librium. And you can rest as- 
sured that the System will move 
cautiously in implementing its 
credit policies — bearing in mind 
both its domestic obligation to 
maintain maximum employment 


and a stable dollar—and its in- 
ternational responsibility of main- 
taining foreign confidence in the 
dollar. 


But the Fed cannot bear the 
whole burden of keeping a healthy 
balance of payments. To solve our 
long-range secular problem — we 
must have a more equitable shar- 
ing of military and economic aid. 
We must remain competitive in 
world markets. 


And while leaving no stone un- 
turned in keeping this nation the 
strongest military power in the 
world—our government must still 
follow sound fiscal policies thus 
contributing to an internationally 
respected dollar. 


In conclusion, let me say this. 
We have lost a lot of gold in the 
past few years. But we have not 
reached the last notch in our na- 
tional money belt. We still have 
gold to spare—gold we can use 
during the transition to balance- 
of-payments equilibrium. 

But that transition must be 
made. For in the final analysis 
even our huge gold supply is 
finite. Like any self-contained 
economic unit—be it a nation or 
the corner grocery—what goes out 
can’t indefinitely exceed what 
comes in. 





*A talk by Mr. Rothwell before the 
Philadelpnia A. 1. B. Forum, 


Walter E. Heller 
Stock Is Offered 


A new issue of 100,000 shares of 
common stock of Walter E. Heller 
& Co. was offered to the public 
on Dec. 21 at $53 per share by 
an underwriting group managed 
jointly by F. Eberstadt & Co. and 
Dean Witter & Co. Heller, en- 
gaged primarily in commercial 
financing and factoring, expects 
to invest approximately $1,000,000 
of the proceeds from this sale in 
additional preferred stock of Na- 
tionwide Investment Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Nationwide Leasing Co. 
in which it currently has a 33% 
interest. The balance of proceeds 
will be used by the financing 
company in the general course of 
its business. 

In the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1960, Heller and subsidiaries 
had a total volume of receivables 
of more than $804,000,000, com- 
pared with $690,000,000 in the 
similar 1959 period. 

Net income applicable to com- 
mon stock for the 1960 nine 
months was $3,556,000, or $2.36 
per share against $2,980,000, or 
$2.01 a share. in the comparable 
period in 1959. 

Heller has paid consecutive 
quarterly cash dividends on its 
common stock since March, 1921. 
Quarterly payments are currently 
40 cents a share. 


H. C. Wainwright 
To Admit Partners 


H. C. Wainwright & Co., members 
of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Joseph C. Baldwin, Alfred C. Mor- 
ley, Jr., Malcolm C. Newell, Wil- 
liam L. Van Leer, Jr. and Floyd 
A. Zinck to partnership. Mr. New- 
ell and Mr. Zinck will make their 
headquarters in the Boston office, 
60 State St., of which Mr. Zinck is 
Office Manager. Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Van Leer will be located in 
the New York Office, 120 Broad- 
way, and Mr. Morley will make 
his headquarters in the Cleveland 
office in the Union Commerce 
Building. 

Also on January 1 Frank A. 
Schoembs and Albert W. Tweedy, 
general partners, will become 
limited partners. 


G. S. Titcomb Opens 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—George 
S. Titcomb is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
20 Sunset Terrace. 
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Management's Viewpoints 
On Restricted Stock Options 


Continued from page 12 

surely an unusual one. The table 
shows that this is not at all repre- 
sentative of the type of holdings 
which the executive expects to 
maintain. On the average the ex- 
ecutives of the 16 companies un- 
der consideration retained about 
62% of the stock optioned to them. 


One Interesting Observation 


There appears to be a direct 
relationship between the number 
of shares retained and the spread 
between the option and market 
price at the time the option is 
exercised. The greater the appre- 
ciation of the market above the 
option price the smaller. the 
amount of stock which is sold by 
the executive. It is the apprecia- 
tion coupled with the capital 
gains tax provision which makes 
it possible for the executive to 
pay for the stock by selling only 
part of it. Apparently, therefore, 
the three goals, providing com- 
pensation, building an estate, and 
assisting the executive in provid- 
ing for proprietorship have been 
accomplished when the company 
employs such option plans. 


Risks Involved 

In achieving the goals listed 
above, the executive should be 
aware that there are certain risks 
involved. The compensatory fea- 
ture of the restricted stock option 
rests on a rising market price for 
the company’s stock coupled with 
the application of the capital 
gains tax on the appreciation 
arising therefrom. Assuming for 
the moment that the market price 
of the company’s stock has risen, 
it is imperative that the option 
retain its classification as a re- 
stricted one in order to be effec- 
tive as a compensation device. To 
meet this requirement the option 
price must be at least 85% of the 
fair market value at the time the 
option is granted. For those cor- 
porations whose stock is listed on 
an organized exchange there is 
no problem in determining fair 
market value. A specific refer- 
ence to the market quotation on 
the day the option is granted will 
be a satisfactory basis for setting 
the option price. 


Problem of the Unlisted Company 


For an unlisted company, how- 
ever, the problem of determining 
fair market value is far more 
difficult. Since there is no daily 
market quotation, everv’ effort 
should be made to establish an 
option price which will stand the 
scrutiny of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This must be done in order 
to protect the executive against 
the possible loss of the capital 
gains provision. If, in addition, 
the company sets the option price 
at 100% of the appraised market 
value, the executive should have 
ample protection against a subse- 
quent unfavorable ruling of the 
Treasury Department. 


The corporation may not shift 
the responsibility for determining 
fair market value to the Treasury 
Devartment. According to a recent 
ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service, any provision in the op- 
tion agreement which pvermits the 
adjustment of the option price 
to meet the minimum reauirement 
set bv the law invalidates it as 
a restricted stock option. If the 
company in order to overcome the 
minimum requirement of 85% 
makes the option price variable, 
the Treasury Department will re- 
fuse to consider the option a 
restricted one. 


Alternatives 


The law further requires that 
no disposition of shares may be 
made bv the executive within two 
years from the date of the grant- 
ing of the ontion nor within six 
months after the transfer of the 


shares to him. The executive in 
fulfilling the minimum holding 
period required by law has sev- 
eral alternatives open to him. He 
may exercise the option as soon 
as it is granted to him. The stock 
itself must then be held for two 
years. At the end of this time he 
has fulfilled both the two year 
and six month requirement. He 
may thereafter dispose of his 
stock at his discretion and still 
retain the capital gains benefit. 

Another aiternative open to the 
executive is that he may hold the 
option itself for 18 months, exer- 
cise it, and hold the stock for six 
months. This has considerable 
merit in that it allows the mar- 
ket price to appreciate while he 
is holding the option. Since he 
has allowed the two year and six 
month holding period to run con- 
currently, he has satisfied the 
minimum requirement and may 
again dispose of the shares as he 
chooses. 


The maximum holding period 
for the option itself is 10 years 
except for a person holding 10% 
of the voting shares. If the exec- 
utive makes use of this maximum 
period, the chance for appreciation 
is further enhanced. The realized 
gain after the payment of the 
capital gains tax mav be consid- 
erable if the trend of the market 
continues upward. In all of these 
cases the executive may treat the 
realized appreciation as capita! 
gains if the holding periods have 
been observed. 

The market may wary consid- 
erably during the six months pe- 
riod the executive is required to 
hold the stock. Since he cannot 
dispose of the stock until the end 
of the six month period without 
serious tax consequences, it is im- 
perative that he protect himself 
against a precipitous decline in 
the market. This protection can 
be achieved at a relatively small 
cost by the purchase of a “put” 
contract on the day the option is 
exercised. Since the “put” con- 
tract will give the optionee the 
right to sell the stock at a future 
time at a fixed price, he is pro- 
tecting himself against a decline 
in the market price of the com- 
pany’s stock during the holding 
period. The Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that the pur- 
chase of a “put” contract on the 
same day that the option is exer- 
cised does not constitute a dispo- 
sition of the stock and tierefore 
does not make invalid the capital 
gains provision. If the “put” con- 
tract is also exercised at the same 
price, there is additional likeli- 
hood of its being acceptable to the 
Treasury Department. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
the risk associated with the re- 
stricted stock option plan can be 
met if the companies exercise care 
in the establishment of a fair 
market value at the time the op- 
tion is granted. If the executive 
avails himself of a “put” contract, 
he may protect himself against a 
decline in the market price of the 
company’s stock during the six 
months holding period. The exec- 
utive finds it harder to protect 
against declines in the market 
price of the stock while he is 
holding the option. In this in- 
stance the executive is some- 
what at the mercy of the 
market. If the market price of 
the company’s stock declines be- 
lowy that of the option price, the 
anticipated compensation will fail 
to materialize. If the decline is 
precipitous enough and if the 
market remains at this low level, 
a new option may be issued to 
the executive. The new option 
price is permitted when the aver- 


age market price of the stock for 
12 months preceding the modifi- 
cation is less than 80% of the op- 
tion price. This establishes a new 
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option price and creates for the 
executive a potentiality for gains 
in the future. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the executive 
has failed to realize any compen- 
sation on the original option. The 
downward adjustment merely 
makes possible a new cycle which 
in itself becomes effective only 
when the market price once again 
recovers. 
Summary 

Even considering the _ risks 
which have been indicated, there 
is every advantage in the restrict- 
ed stock option from manage- 
ment’s point of view. It is by far 
the most effective form of incen- 
tive compensation available today. 
Furthermore, the executive has 
found that the restricted stock 
option is an effective means of 
building an estate for his heirs. 
Perhaps of less significance to the 
executive but certainly of im- 
portance to the company and the 
stockholders is the fact that these 
option plans have been a means 
of encouraging management to 
acquire a proprietary interest in 
their company. 

There is no other incentive 
technique which possesses’ so 
many advantages and has so few 
risks. This is why we mav expect 
many more companies will adopt 
restricted stock option plans as a 
part of their incentive program 
for key executives. 





*The tables and a portion of the data ~ 


included in this article were taken from 
a monograph entitled Restricted Stock 
Options for Management, written by this 
auther and published by the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
North Carolina, in May, 1960. A more 
detailed analysis of restricted stock 
r=t'-—s can be secured from this mon>- 
graph. 


U.S. Shell Homes 
Securities Offered 


An underwriting group managed 
by Hayden, Stone & Company 
offered to the public on Dec. 21 
securities of United States Shell 
Homes, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 

The securities— consisting of 
$2,500,000 of 8% subordinated de- 
bentures due 1975, 100,000 shares 
of common stock, and 50,000 stock 
purchase warrants—are offered in 
units. A unit consists of (a) $100 
of debentures, each with an at- 
tached warrant to purchase two 
shares and (b) four shares of 
common stock. The price per 
unit is $130. 

Warrants entitle the holder to 
purchase two shares of common 
stock at $7.50 per share. Not de- 
tachable prior to March, 1961, at 
which time they become subject 
to redemption, the warrants will 
expire on the due date of the 
debentures. 

The major portion of the net 
proceeds from the sale will be 
advanced to Dixie Acceptance 
Corp., wholly-owned. subsidiary, 
which finances some of the parent 
company’s credit sales. 

The company currently sells, 
constructs and finances about 20 
standardized models of shell 


homes ranging in price from 
$2,134 to $4,491 when sold on 
credit, which is the method of 


sale for approximately 90% of the 
homes sold. The company ac- 
counts for its sales on the basis 
of cash prices, which range from 
$1,595 to $3,195, treating most of 
the difference between the credit 
prices and the cash prices as de- 
ferred income. 


The interiors of these shell 
homes are unfinished except for 
floors, ceiling joists and partition 
studding. The interiors do not 
include any electrical, plumbing 
or heating installations. The ex- 
teriors of the company’s homes 
are completely finished. 


Shell homes apply the “do-it- 
yourself concept to home owner- 
ship. The company does not as- 
sist the buyer with completion of 
the interior, estimating that it 
would cost the average buyer 
about $2,500 to finish a typical 
shell home if outside labor were 
employed for all purposes. The 
majority of buyers, however, sub- 
stantially reduce this cost by com- 
pleting their homes at least in 
part with their own labor. 


The debentures are redeemable 
at premiums over principal 


amount ranging downward from 
8% to 42%. Beginning December, 
1965, a sinking fund will operate 
to retire annually, at no redemp- 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 





WAGNER BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of $1.75 per share om the 7% 
Preferred Stock payable January 2, 1961, 
to stockholders of record December 21, 1960. 

Cc. B. ATKINS, Secy-Treas. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 180 
The Board of Directors on 
December 14, 1960, de- 


clared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the 
year of 65 cents per share 


upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This 
dividend will be paid by 
check on January 16, 
1961, to common stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business on De- 
cember 23, 1960. 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Vice President and Treasurer £ 
\ San Francisco, Calif. re 





PACIFIC POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% 


7 


preferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial 
preferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16% serial 
preferred stock, $1.41 per share on the 5.64% serial 
preferred stock, and 45 cents per ‘share on the 
common stock of Pacific Power & Light Company 
have been declared for payment January 10, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


December 30, 1960. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
December 14, 1960 





H. W. Millay, Secretary 
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tion premium, $180,000 of deben- 
tures. 

For the six months ended Aug. 
31, 1960, income from sales of 
houses totaled $1,325,000 and net 
income was $100,000. In the year 


ended Feb. 29, 1960, respective 
figures were $1,038,000 and 
$57,000. 


On completion of the present 
offering, the company’s capitali- 
zation will consist of: $2,500,000 
capital debentures; 8,000 shares of 
5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock; 250,000 shares of 
common stock, and warrants to 
purchase an additional 240,000 
common shares. 


Form AAA Syndications 


AAA Syndications is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 280 Broadway New York City. 
Partners are Abraham Sorkin and 
Mrs. Gerry Licker. 


Refsnes, Ely Branch 
FLAGSTAFF, Ariz.—Refsnes, Ely, 
Beck & Co., Incorporated has 
opened a branch office at 121 East 
Aspen under the management of 
Kenneth E. Kalb. 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICES — 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


222nd Consecutive Que teriy Dividenc 
The Board of Directors 
has declared a dividend of 
37% cents per share on the 
Preferred stock and 62% 
cents per share on the Com- 
mon stock, both payable 
February 1, 1961 to stock- 
holders of record January 3, 
1961. 
Freperick A. STEVENS, 
Treasurer 


— 













December 14. 1960 





Southern California 


Edison Company 






DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 

COMMON STOCK 


Dividend No. 204 
65 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 55 

28 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 51 

28/2 cents per share. 
















The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1961 to 
stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, January 31. 


Common Stock Dividend No. % 
204 is not payable upon the # 
shares of Common Stock to : 
be distributed on or prior to #4 
February 24, 1961 as a result 
of the stock dividend de- 
clared November 17, 1960 
by the Board of Directors. 






P, C, HALE, Treasurer 


December 15, 1960 
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~ WASHINGTON AND YOU 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
average age of President-elect 
John F. Kennedy‘s Cabinet is 
47 years, which is several years 
younger than the average age of 
the membership of the 87th 
Congress. 


The man who is to become 
the 35th Chief Executive of 
these United States obviously 
chose his Cabinet cautiously 
and with considerable study. 
As a result, Washington as a 
whole appears to be fairly well 
pleased with the selections. 


There is every indication that 
the youngest President-elect in 
our history is going to steer a 
course that is a little more to 
the center than the radical plat- 
form, that would bankrupt the 
country if executed in full, calls 
for. 

Conservative Democrats in 
Congress are actually surprised 
that President-elect Kennedy 
came up with such a group of 
middie - of - the - read draft 
choices. Of course, not all are 
middle-of-the-roaders, but the 
list is a popular one. 

The youngest member is his 
own brother, Bobby, who is 35 
years old but could pass as a 
young man in his late 20s. His 
appointment marks the first 
time in the history of our na- 
tion that a President or Presi- 
dent-elect ever appointed a 
brother to a Cabinet post. 


Endorsed by McClellan 


Although the appointment of 
his brother was not the most 
popular choice he made, simply 
because many people regard it 
as nepotism of the highest or- 
der, brother Robert Francis 
Kennedy has proved his ability. 
One of the first qualified people 
to concur in this is none other 
than Senator John McClellan of 
Arkansas, who headed the Sen- 
ate Labor and Management 
Rackets Committee for two 
years, and Bobby was the chief 
counsel. 

Subsequently, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy proved his worth and his 
ability in managing his brother's 
Presidential campaign. The 
President-elect actualiy had To 
persuade his brother to take the 
post. Bobby Kennedy was will- 
ing to take a sub-Cabinet post, 
or step aside completely, but 
Jack persuaded him to become 
a member of the team. The two 
brothers had an hour-and-ten- 
minute huddle before his an- 
nouncement was made. 


With the exception of Gov- 
ernor Luther A. Hodges of North 
Carolina, who proved to be a 
successful businessman before 
he ran and was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of his state, 
every member of the Cabinet 
was born in the 20th century. 


The Kennedy Cabinet in- 
cludes one Catholic, two mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith, three 
Democratic governors, and two 
Republicans. The Cabinet does 
not include a Negro simply be- 
cause Georgia-born Representa- 
tive William Dawson, who rep- 
resents the Chicago Loop area, 
turned down the Postmaster- 
ship. Representative Dawson, 
about 74, is a Vice-Chairman 
of the Democratic National 
Committee, and is one of four 
Negro members of the House of 
Representatives. 


Cabinet Roster 
The Cabinet is so important 
to the incoming Administration 
perhaps it should be listed here 
for the record. The full list: 


Secretary of State: Dean 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Rusk, 51, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and a 
former official of the State De- 
partment. 


Secretary of Defense: Robert 
S. McNamara, 44, President of 
Ford Motor Co., and a Republi- 
can. 

Attorney General: Robert F. 
Kennedy, 35, the President- 
elect’s brother and Presidential 
campaign manager. 

Secretary of Treasury: C. 
Douglas Dillon of New York, 
who has been Under Secretary 
of State during President Eisen- 
hower’s Administration. Mr. 
Dillon is a Republican. 

Secretary of Commerce: Gov- 
ernor Hodges of North Carolina, 
onetime Vice-President of Mar- 
shall Field, the Chicago depart- 
ment store. He is 62. 

Secretary of Interior: Repre- 
sentative Stewart H. Udall, 40, 
of Arizona. 

Secretary of Agriculture: Or- 
ville Freeman, 42, of Minnesota. 

Postmaster General: J. Ed- 
ward Day, 46, an insurance man 
from Los Angeles. 

Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare: Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff, 50, of Con- 
necticut. 

Secretary of Labor: Arthur 
J. Goldberg, 52, who is prom- 
inently identified with the 
AFL-CIO and United Steel- 
workers Union, and also en- 
gages in private law practice. 

Naming of Mr. Goldberg ap- 
parently means that the Presi- 
dent-elect is going to do all he 
can to carry out a campaign 
promise and a platform plank 
to raise the minimum wage in 
the new Congress. At the same 
time the proposed legislation 
will seek to place millions of 
more workers under provisions 
of the law. 


Dillon’s Selection Highly 
Popular 


The appointment of Mr. Dil- 
lon seems likely to be a popular 
one in the investment banking 
and allied fields. His selection 
obviously was above party 
politics, because Mr. Dillon sup- 
ported Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon for the Presidency. 

Before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration brought him to the 
Nation’s Capital and the De- 
partment of State, Mr. Dillon 
was Chairman of the Wall 
Street banking firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co. 


Both Senator Kennedy and 
Mr. Dillon are solidly on record 
in favor of a sound fiscal policy 
in the United States govern- 
ment. This is in the face of the 
spend and spend Democratic 
platform adopted last summer 
at Los Angeles. Dillon’s ap- 
pointment apparently means 
that the Kennedy administra- 
tion intends, if at all possible, 
to have a stable fiscal policy. 


Incidentally, Mr. Dillon, be- 
fore accepting the Cabinet post, 
discussed the matter with both 
President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon. Neither of 
them had any objection to his 
taking the important position. 
However, there are a number 
of Republicans in Congress and 
out who think that Dillon 
should have turned the position 
down, because they believe that 
Mr. Kennedy was trying to 
make a political appointment 
that would redound to the Ken- 
nedy administration’s political 
stock. 


Defense Department Waste 


Just how effective Mr. Mc- 
Namara turns out to be as Sec- 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


“This stock’s no good, Mr. Cackles, 


the company’s 


liabilities total the same as its assets!’’ 


retary of Defense is evoking a 
great deal of speculation al- 
ready. The Defense Department 
is spending more than $40 bil- 
lion a year. Of that figure, 
there is a substantial amount 
that is absolutely wasted. Al- 
though a Presbyterian and a 
registered Republican, Mr. Mc- 
Namara voted for Mr. Kennedy. 


Wars and efforts to prevent 
wars are not only expensive but 
wasteful. The Department oi 
Defense, centered in the Penta- 
gon, across the Potomac River 
in Arlington County, Va., costs 
more to operate than all the 
other branches of government 
combined. 


It took no little courage for 
Mr. Kennedy to appoint Mr. 
McNamara after President 
Eisenhower appointed the for- 
mer President of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Charles E. Wilson, 
to the post. Mr. Wilson was not 
only ridiculed but he was ver- 
bally blistered on numerous 0c- 
casions in speeches in Congress 
by Democrats. Nevertheless, he 
was One of the most refreshing 
Cabinet officers to serve in 
Washington in a long time. He 
not only lashed out at times, 
but he let the chips fall where 
they may. 

Incidentally, the willingness 
of Mr. McNamara to accept a 
position in the government, de- 
spite the enormous personal 
financial sacrifice entailed in so 
doing, is laudable beyond de- 
scription. 


One thing to be remembered 
about all Cabinet officers, 
whether it be Dean Rusk, as 
Secretary of State, or Governor 
Ribicoff, as Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, they 
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will be surrounded by a group 
of capable career people. In 
many instances in the past, as it 
will be in the future, the Cabi- 
net officers are the “front” men 
who carry out the orders of the 
White House through career em- 
ployees of the executive de- 
partment of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


A long range guess is that the 
Kennedy administration will 
not make any far-reaching or 
radical changes in our govern- 
ment during the next two years. 
The average man will not likely 
notice any difference in his 
every-day life. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 


With Hornblower & Weeks 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 1401 Walnut 
Street, announce that George J. 
Allison, Paschal J. Centrella, 
James M. Coyne and William R. 
Frazier, Jr., are now associated 
with the firm as registered rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Allison was previously as- 
sociated with American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary, American 
Standard Corporation and Fair- 
banks, Morse Co. 

Mr. Centrella was formerly a 
partner of Centrella Brothers of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frazier was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company as Manager 
of Divisional Business Develop- 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 


April 7, 1961 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore. 


April 12-13-14, 1961 (Houston, 
Tex.) Texas Group Investment 
Bankers Association annual meet- 
ing at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
June 22-25, 1961 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada annual meeting at Jasper 
Park Lodge. 


Oct. 15-18, 1961 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

American Bankers Association an- 

nual convention. 

Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 


The Security 
I Like Best 


Continued from page 2 


CPA, and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Earnings for 1959 were $3.07 a 
share. For 1960, earnings will ap- 
proximate $2.80 a share, contrib- 
uted as follows: 

Estimated 
Union Underwear $1.18 
DeLuxe 28 
Acme Boot 36 
Blue Ridge & Imperial 98 
Anthracite .00* 


$2.80 
*Possibly a loss of $.05. 

If we consider that 1960 was a 
difficult year; what may be ex- 
pected in 1961? The full potential 
of Blue Ridge—Imperial, and De- 
Luxe will be exploited; the chem- 
ical venture will be on stream: 
and, one would assume, the elim- 
ination of the anthracite headache. 
Earnings in 1961 could be ex- 
pected to surpass 1960 by about 
20% should general economic 
conditions show important recov- 
ery next year. 


And of the future growth? It 
would not be amiss to predict that 
competitively tested, owner- 
management (for management 
owns or controls large blocks of 
stock) will continue to expand 
sales and earnings at a better pace 
than its competition. The stock 
presently selling in the low 30’s, 
at about 11 times earnings (down 
from the highs of 65 achieved in 
1959), represents an _ excellent 
growth commitment for the value 
oriented investor. It is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Dividends of $1 per share, and 
2% extra in stock, may be treated 
as a return of capital for tax pur- 
poses; an added incentive for 
those in all tax brackets. 


Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Industries 
W.L. Maxson 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone number is 
CAnal 6-3840 
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